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MOST REVEREND 

T H O MAS, 

LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY- 



MY LOR^D, 

If I accost your Grace, not with modern polite^ 
ness, but with antient simplicity, the subject in 
which I am engaged, and the course of my studies, 
will, I hope, plead my excuse, 

I am indebted, my Lord, to an illustrious per- 
,son for unsolicited favours; favours valuable in 
themselves, but made doul;)ly so by the giver, by 
the manner, by being conferred upon on^ who had 
received few pbligations of this kind, and by set- 
thng him amoiigst those whom, he hath great rea- 
son to loye and to esteem; and; I appeal, not to 
your Grace, . but to all pthers, whether I should be 
excusable, if I neglected or delayed to :publish this 
acknowledgment y which I cannot send forth with- 
out a warm though perhaps a vain wish,' that it 
may be as lasting as it is sincere. 

The discoi;rtesies which we experience, are things 
too common and too insignificant to deserve a 
place in our memory or in bur writings : it is best 
to bury them in eternal oblivion, and in their room 
to substitute the good offices of our friends, which 
ought to be remembered and recorded with plea- 
sure. These testimonies of our gratitude should 
accompany the offspring of our invention and in- 
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dustry^ that both may descend hand in hand to 
posterity, and either live together, or die together* 

The ecclesiastical miracles, after the days of the 
apostles, and the authority of the fathers and histo- 
rians upon which they depend, have been a subject 
of contention. This hath produced two opposite 
parties ; and I cannot flatter myself with the hopes ^ 
of pleasing either the one or the othen 

Howfever, since what is oflfered upon this head 
in the following Remarks, is only^an appen- 
dage ; and the principal intention of the whole is 
to defend and recommend Christianity, which is 
daily assaulted and insulted, the attempt, at least, 
may clakn the approbation of all candid judges, 
and is not unworthy of your Grace's countenance 
and protection j happy if it should be instrumental 
in instructing or amending any who have deviated 
from the sacred paths of truth and duty ! 

Permit me, my Lord, to make a transition from 
my patron to the rest of my readers, and to in- 
form those who may think this Address deficient 
in the most essential part, in the part where mo- 
dern writers usually employ all their skill, that it 
was a custom amongst the antients, not to sacrifice 
to heroes till after sunset. 

I am, my Lord, 

-^ Your Grace's most obedient 

and most humble servant, 

JOHN JORTIN, 
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ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 



One of the great arguments for the truth of Christianity 
is taken fk)m the miracles of our Saviour and Iiis apostles. 

It seems to be rashness for us, who know so little of the 
powers of intellectual and spiritual agents, and of the scheme 
of Divine Providence, to affirm that (the miracles of the 
Old and New Testament excepted) God never wrought 
Sfliy^ or never suffSered any to be wrought by spirits good 
or evil. It is true that fraud, and fiction, and credulity, 
and ignorance of natural powers, and a strong imagina- 
tion, and a disordered understanding, and misguided zeal, 
have been the parents of ten thousand false wonders. 

VaA Dale rejected every thing of the preternatural kind 
which is related to have appeared in the Pagan world, and 
resolved it all into imposture, and said that there were no 
real miracles, any more than real predictions, except those 
of which God was the author t but Le Clerc, in his ac- 
count of Van Dale's works, shows that this is affirming too 
much, and talking unphilosophically, and that we have not 
sufficient grounds to detenhine in so positive a manner. 
Bibl. Chois. iii. p. 106. , Le Clerc might perhaps have 
fellen into Van Dale's opinion, to which he had a certain 
propensity, if he had not'been a careful reader of Cud- 
worth and Grew. These two Christian philosophers led 
him into another way of thinking, and suggested to him 
strong motives for hesitation. 

A miracle is a sensible operation^ contrary to the com- 
mon course of nature, wrought either by the immediate act, 
or by the assistance, or by the permission, of God. 

Miracles cannot directly prove the truth or falsehood, the 
Vol.. 11. . B 
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reasonableness or absurdity, of any doctrine. As they are 
appeals to our senses, so are doctrines to our reason. 
They are properly credentials and testimonials, which when 
a man can produce openly and fairly, if he teach nothing 
absurd, much more if his doctrines and precepts appear to 
be good and beneficial, he ought to be obeyed. 

Some learned men have affirmed that God alone can 
work miracles ; which is not to be proved by reason, nor 
to be reconciled with the scriptures, without giving them 
the torture, and stretching or paring them to the hypothesis ; 
and the contrary notion is more prevalent. But opinions 
fall and rise again, and we may expect to see this discarded 
system set up to try its fortune once more. 

This inconvenience attends it, that if every miraculous 
operation be ascribed to God alone, when once a miracle 
is judged to be well attested, all inquiries into tlje reason- 
ableness of the doctrine which it was wrought to support 
are in*a manner superseded ; but in the other system, which 
supposes that evil spirits may work miracles as well as good 
ones, full leave is left to examine the' doctrines, aiid less 
danger of being led astray. 

But God will not permit evil spirits to ddude men. 
Say — to delude wise and good men to their hurt ; and it is 
true. He permits evil men to impose upon some persons 
by false wonders and impostures, and then, * Homo ho- 
mini daemon:* as to the consequences, the effect is the 
same, and the believer is deluded, though no devil over- 
reach him. •• 

.The Miracles recorded in the New Testament recom- 
mend themselves to our belief upon the following ac- 
counts. 

1. They were wrought by persons who gave other 
proofs of their mission, and who rest not the whole of 
their cause upon miracles, but insist also upon the rea- 
sonableness of their doctrines, and offer tbem to exami- 
nation. 

2. By persons who appealed to God, and declared that 
they would perform th^xD. By acting in the name of the 
God and Father of all, they gave the best kind of proof that 
they were supported by ham, and thereby prevented oh- 
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jectfohs that the wonder might happen by chance, or be 
eflFected by a secret fatal power of which diemselves knew 
nothing, or by evil daemons, or for other ends and purposes ; 
and they laid themselves under a necessity of fulfilling their 
promises, or of passing for impostorSf 

S. By persons known to be poor, unlearned, of a low 
condition, and destitute of great friends and powerful 
patrons. 

4. They were performed in a public manner ; which is a 
circumstance necessary to establish their credit : for though 
miracles may be wrought in secret, and cannot be dis- 
proved, only because they were seen by few, yet they 
often aflFord motives for suspicion; and a wise inquirer 
would perhaps suspend his assent in such cases, and pass 
no judgment about them. 

5. The writers of the New Testament, when they relate 
the miracles, often name the time, the place, the occasion, 
the circumstances, the diseases that were removed, the per- 
sons healed or raised, the persons who were present, and 
the things that were said and done by friends and foes on 
the occasion, giving .men an opportunity to inquire into 
the facts, and to disprove them if they were able. 

Quadratus, who wrote his Apology fop Christianity about 
A. D. 124. says that there were persons alive, even in his 
days, upon whom Christ had wrought miracles ; and it is 
very probable that some of those who were cured of their 
infirmities, and raised from the dead, by our Saviour, were 
preserved by Providence to an extreme old age, to be 
living witnesses of his power and goodness. Apud Euseb. 
iv. 3. 

6. They were performed before enemies, or unbe- 
lievers, or doubters, and persons not yet convinced ; as 
indeed it was highly fit that they shoulld ; for miracles, m 
the main, are not so much designed for those who believe, 
a^for those who believe not, and who are as yet undeter- 
mined, and want proper motives of persuasion. 

7. They were wrought in a learned age and civilized 
countries, and in the politest and best inhabited parts of 
the world, where persons are not easily deluded, and are 
rather disposed to hesitate upon strange and unexpected ap- 

B8 
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pearaaceSy and to exainine, than to be ductile and ova: 
credulous. 

8. They were accompanied with no^ appearance x)f pride, 
vanity^ and ostentation* When a man preaches up him- 
self, and assumes haughty airs of importance and superi-^ 
ority, he gives cause for suspicion. Such was the case of 
Simon the magician, as St. Luke represents him, who seems 
to have had for his principal view to pass for a very great 
person amongst the Samaritans; But the behaviour of 
the apostles, in this respect, was unexceptionable ; and our 
Saviour, during his ministry, ^ acted as a servant and a pro- 
phet 6ent from God, ascribing all ;his .miracles to his Fa* 
ther. 

9. They were wrought for no worldly advantage. As 
nothing of that kind was souffht, so nothing was obtained, 
by our Lord and by his disciples. Obscure indeed they 
could not be, who were endued with such powers, and de- 
spised they could not be by their friends and followers^ 
but these were small temporal advantages, set against the 
obloquy, the opposition, the injuries, the afflictions, and 
the sutFerings which they underwent. To do good, and 
to receive evil, was their portion, and poverty was their 
lot and their choice. * Quae tameii passos apostolos sci- 
mus, manifesta doctrina est; banc intelligo ,sa/aw . acta 
decurrens; nihil qu^ero ; carceres illic, et vincula, et flagel- 
la, et saxa, et gladii, et impetus Judaeorum, et coetus 
nationum, et tribunorum elogia, et regum auditoria, et 
proconsulum tribunalia, et Gsesaris nomen, interpretem non 
haberit.' Tertullian, Scorpiac p. 633. where instead of 
^ solam' it should be * sola' or * solum ;* and for * habent 
— interpretem non avent,' or ' hayeat :' want not, stand not 
in need of an interpreter, 

10. They were wrought in confirmation of doctrines 
good and useful to mankind. The excellence of Christian 
morality will not be contested by fair and candid adversa- 
ries} and the few objections which may be made to it are 
- grounded on passages not rightly understood, nor juptly 
interpreted. 

U. They were performed at a time when men wanted 
neither power nor incliijation to expose them if they were 
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impostures, and were in no dafhger of being called atheists 
'^ind heretics, and of being insulted by thepopuhce, and per- 
secuted by the civil magistrate for deriding them. 

12. They were various and numerous, and of a perma- 
nent nature, and might be reviewed and re-examined. 
When our Saviour was risen from the dead, it could not 
be said of him, that he appeared only like a phantom for 
a moment ; 

^ Ostendunt terris hunc tantum fata^ neque ultra 
Esse simmt :' 

for he showed himself alive to his apostles by many repeated 
infellible proofs, being seen of them forty days. 

13. They had nothing fantastical and cruel, but were 
acts of kindness and beneficence, calculated to excite gra- 
titude more than fear, and to persuade rather than to ter- 
rify. Our Saviour performed ro miracles of the severe 
kind, and the. apostles very few, and no more than were 
necessary for wise and good purposes. 

1 4. They prevailed upon many persons to quit the religion 
in which they had been educated, and with it ease and 
pleasure and worldly conveniences, to give up ample for- 
tunes, to disoblige their dearest friends and relations, to 
offend rulers and magistrates, to lea,ve their country, 
and to suffer all kinds of temporal evils, and the loss of 
life. 

15. They were attested by proper witnesses. The dis- 
ciples of Christ saw the miracles of their master, and died 
in confirmation of them, particularly of his resurrection. 
St. Paul appeals to the. church of the Corinthians, that he 
had wrought miracles amongst them, and that they had mi- 
raculous gifts conferred upon them by the Holy Spirit. See 
Disc. ii. on the Christ. Relig. 

16. They were foretold by the prophets, and such as 
the Jews expected, and had reason to expect, from the Mes- 
sias. Isaias speaks of times when miracles should be per- 
formed, and of a person who should open the eyes of the 
blind, and cause the lame to walk, and heal the diseased ^ 
which when Christ performed, he might justly affirm that he 
was the person promised by the prophet. 

* Jestis said, Go and show John again those things 
4 ' 
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which ye do hear and see : the bhnd receive their aght, 
and the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf 
hear, the dead are raised up,* &c. Matt. xi. 4. 

* In that day shall the deaf hear the words, of the book, 
and the eyes of the blind shall see out of obscurity, and out 
of darkness. The meek also shall increase their joy in the 
Lord, and the poor among men shall rejoice in the Holy 
one of Israel/ Isaiah xxix. 18, 19. 

* Behold, your God will come — then the eyes of the 
blind shall be opened, and the ears of the deaf shall be un- 
stopped Then shall the lame man leap as an hart, and the 
tongue of the dumb sing.' xxxv. 4, 5, 6. 

' The Spirit of the Lord ijs upon me, because the Lord 
hath anointed me to preach . good tidings to the meek,* 
&c. Ixi. 1. 

* I the Lord— will give thee for a covenant of the peo* 
pie, for a . light of the Gentiles : to' open the blind eyes/ 
&c. xlii. 6, 7. 

' He hath borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows/ 
liii. 4. 

, * I will feed my sheep— and will bind up that which 
was broken, and will strengthen that which was sick — and 
will set one shepherd over them, even my servant David/ 
Ezechiel xxxiv. 

To these must be added all the prophecies v/hich speak 
of the afflictions and death, and of the triumphant success 
and everlasting dominion, of the Messias, and were ful- 
filled in his resurrection, ascension, &c. 

17. They were acknowledged by adversaries. Besides 
the confessions of that kind recorded in the gospel, and the 
conversion of enemies, the Jewish objection, that they 
were wrought by evil spirits, and the Gentile .objection, 
that they were effected by magic arts, were a kind df con* 
•fession that there was in them something preternatural. 

18. The same persons whose miracles stand recorded 
in the gospel^ foretold also many events, some of which did 
not come to pass till a considerable time after the books of 
the New Testament were written, and the w riters were dead. 
This confirms the miracles related in those books. We 
have predictions there of the dispersion of the Jews, of their 
continuance as a distinct people, of the calling of the Gen« 
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tiles, of the perpetual duration of Christ's kingdom, of the 
hll of its enemies, of the particular corruptions which should 
find entrance into the Christian church, of the spiritual 
tyranny that should be erected, &c. , See Two Previous 
t^uestions, p. 59, &c. 

19. If we reflect upon the end and purpose for which 
these miracles were wrought, we find it grand and noble, 
ftiU of dignity and majesty. It was, to carry on one vast 
and consistent plan of Providence, extending itself from 
the creation to the consummation of all things, to establish 
a system of belief, hope, and practice, plajn and useful, 
being no other than the Religion of Nature improved and 
inforced, revealed in part to the Jews, promised by the 
prophets, and tending to destroy four great moral evils, so 
prevalent and so pernicious ; — atheism, scepticism, super- 
sdtious idolatry, and vice. 

Compare with these evangelical miracles, the Pagan 
miracles, as delivered to us by report, or the ecclesiastical 
miracles, after the church was supported by the state : but 
there is no comparison; the latter were usually such as 
would make fools stare, and wise men suspect ; and as 
they began, so they ended in vain, establishing nothing, or 
what was worse than nothing ; if false, the tricks of deceit- 
ful men ^ if triie, the frolics of fantastical daemons. 

20. Lastly, the supposition that no miracles were wrought 
in ^confirmation of the gospel, is not to be reconciled 
with the character, behaviour, and patient sufferings of 
Christ, of his apostles*, and of the apostolical Chrisrians, 
Or widi the propagation of our religion, or with those 
prophetic parts of the New Testament which have been 
falfiUed. 

Thus far we have given the sum and substance of 
those arguments which are usually urged in defence of the 
miracles recorded in the New Testament. They are the 
plainest and the most obvious arguments, and consequently 
the most useful and satisfactory. To these I shall add 
some proofs which are more remote from common ob- 
servation, aud which perhaps hav^ not been sufficiently 
considered^ 
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' Aria jaih solus '{Mfragro loca^ nullius ante 
Trita solo/ 

In few words, the observation which I would oflfer is 
this. The miracles of Christ vrere prophecies at the same 
time ; they were 3uch miracles as in a particular manner 
siuted his character, they were significant emblems of his 
designs, and figures aptly representing the benefits to be 
conferred by him upon mankind, and they had in them, if 
we may so speak, a spiritual sense. So much may be 
urged in behalf of this interpretation of them, as shall pro* 
bably secure it from being ranked amongst those ' fanciful 
expositions* which are generally slighted by wise men: 
for many ' cabbalistic notions' have made their appearance in 
this, as well as in other centuries and countries, which are 
even beneath censure or mention, and 'neither fit for the land» 
nor yet for the dunghill/ 

Our Saviour^s miracles were then of a beneficent nature, 
and such as might be expected from one who came to be 
an universal blessing. 

He cast out evil spirits, who by the divine Providence 
were permitted to exert themselves at that time, and to 
possess many persons. By this he showed that he came 
to destroy the empire of Satan, and seemed to foretell, that 
wheresoever his doctrine should prevail, idolatry and vice 
should be put to flight. 

He foresaw that the great and popular objection to- him 
would be, that he was a magician; and therefore he con- 
futed it before hand, and ejected evil spirits, to show that he 
was in no confederacy with them. 

The miracle which he first wrought, and which on that 
account was remarkable, was his tuniing water into wine at 
a marriage-'feast. 

There arose in the church, from antient times, sects of 
heretics, who condemned wine, and the use of animal 
food, and marriage ; and not only heretics, but the or- 
thodox also ran into extravagant notions of the same 
kind, crying up celibacy and a solitary life beyond measurej^ 
together with rigid and uncomm^ded austerities and ma? 
cerations of the body. Christ therefore, as we may con- 
jecture, was present at this feast, and honoured it with this 
piiracle, that it should stand in the gospel as ^ confut^^doA 
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of these foolish errors^ and a warals^ to di6se i9rh0 had 
earsloh^ar, not to be deluded by such fanatics* Sts^hn^ 
vfho records this miracle, Uved to see these false doctxim^ 
adopted and propagated. 

He gave sight to the blind, a miracle well suiting him 
who brought immortality to light, and taught truth to aa 
ignorant world* * Lucem caUganti reddidit mundo,' apr 
plied by Q. Curdus to a Roman emperor, can be stricdy 
appliied to Christ, and to him alone. No prophet ever did 
this miracle before him, as none ever made the religious 
discovei;ies which he made. Our Saviour himself leads 
us to this observation, and sets his miracle in the same view, 
saying upon that occasion ; > I am the light of the world ; 
I am come into this world, that they, which see not, might 
see.' 

He cured the deaf, and the dumb, and the lame, and 
the infirm, and cleansed the lepers, and healed all manner 
of sicknesses, to show at the same time that he was the 
physician of souls, which have their diseases corresponding 
in some manner to those of the body, and are deaf and 
dumb, and impotent, and paralytic, and leprous in the 
spiritual sense. 

He fed the hungry multitudes by a miracle ; which aptly 
represented his heavenly doctrine, and the gospel preached 
to the poor, and which he himself so explains, saying, ' I 
am the living bread which came down from heaven j'* if 
any man eat of this bread, he shall live forever.* 

The fig-tree, which with all its fair appearance was d^- 
$titute of fruit, and died away at his rebuke, was plainly 
a figure of the Pharisaical religion, which was only 
outside show ; and of the rejection and fall of the Jewisn 
nation. 

At his direction the disciples twice cast the net, and had 
an astonishing draught of fishes, when without him they 
had long toiled in vain and caught nothing ; -an image of 
the success which they should have when they became fish* 
ers of men, as he himself explained it. 

In the miraculous draught related in John xxi. the num« 
ber of fishes was one hundred and fifty-three, which, says 
Sam. Basnage, is the number of th^ sorts of fishes then 
known, for Oppian reckons up just so niany ; and this. 
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adds he, was an indication that persons of all nations and 
conditions should enter into the church. Ann. Eccl. i. 
p. 415. What he observes from Oppian is true. Seethe 
• Miscell. Observ. ii. p. 36 i *. 

^ His rebuking the winds and waves into silence and peace 
may be considered as an emblem of his spiritual victories 
over the mad rage of Jews and Gentiles ; and his walking 
upon the sea seems to have been a prelude of the amazing 
progress of his gospel, which crossed the wide ocean, and 
reached the remotest lands **. 

Popular tumults are gften compared to tempests, and to 
a troubled sea ; and Cicero often mentions * fluctus conci- 
onum,' and * fluctus civiles.* 

Kivi^Syi S' ayop)^, cog tlv^octu [MaKpu SocT^xia-crig, 

says Homer. 

* Who stilleth the noise of the seas, the noise of their 
waves, and the tumult of the people.' Psalm Ixv. 7. 

As in the Old Testament God's power is set forth by his 
commanding the sea to rage, and to be still, and to keep 
Its bounds, &c. so the dominion which our Lord exer- 
cised over that unruly element, is an indication of the dig- 
nity of his nature, and that ' by him all tilings were made j* 
and none besides himself ever wrought this miracle. 

St. Matthew says; 'The ship was in the midst of the 
sea, tossed with waves : for the wind was" contrary. — and 
the wind ceased, xiv. There arose a great tempest in the 

» The notes on Oppian, referred to here, were written by Jos. 
Wasse, 

rou ^ ovK £^iX1Ja•o/^a;, o<pp £v eytoys 
- Zujo7<ny /xgriw. 

That learned naan, with two or three others, offered his assistance very 
kindly to the author of the Miscell. Observations, who had not many 
friends to advise him and to countenance him 5 no small discourage- 
ments to a young writer, and no bad excuse tor the defects in that 
work, 

. *» To use the words of Pindar : 

^ Hsrafai J* siri rs ^ova xa) Sioi ^a- 

. hia-ccLs rr^Xoiev y o^o/x' aJ- 
roi!' — 

NemI vi. 81 • 
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sea, insomuch that the ship was covered with waves : but 
he was asleep. — Then he arose, and rebuked the winds and 
the sea,, and there was a great calm/ viii. * 

TertuUian says, * Caeterum navicula ilia figuram eccle* 
siae prscferebat, quod in mari^ id est, seculo, fluctibus, id 
est, persecutionibus et tentationibus inquietatur. Domino 
per parientiam veluci dormiente, donee orationibus sanc- 
torum in ultimis suscitatus, compescat seculum, et tran- 
quillitatem suis reddat/ De Bapt. c. 1 2. * The little ship 
tossed up and down in the sea, represented the Chrisdan 
church, which suffers affliction and persecution in this, 
world, whilst the Lord sleeps, and seems patiently to over* 
look it, till being awakened by the prayers of the saints, 
in the latter days, he shall check the raging world, and 
restore tranquillity tp his servants.' His observation is 
ingenious. 

Some persons have spoken of this miracle as of one 
which had the appearance of the least and most ambiguous 
of Christ's miracles, because it might have happened by 
chance, since storms are succeeded by calms, and calms 
by storms : but they are mistaken ; a sudden calm is con- 
trary to the course of nature ; for, in a violent storm, the 
tossing and rolling of the waves continues after the wind 
is laid; and in this miracle, not only the wind fell, but 
the waters were immediately smoothed, Inrm^iricre — tJ 
^aP^acrcriii. kocI symro yaXiivrj ^^yuKv^^ YuXv^vyi is a smooiK 
water. 

Seneca de Tranquill. 2. * Sicut est quidam tremor 
etiam tranquilli maris, aut lacus, cum ex tempestate re- 
quievit.' 

De Brev* Vit. 2. * Velut in profundo mari^ in quo post 
ventum quoque volutatio est.* 

Here. Fur. 1089. 

^ scd ut ingenti 
Vexata Note, servat longos . 
Unda tumultus, et jam vento 
Cessante tumet/ 

Here, Oet- 710. 

^ Ut fractud Austro pontus etiamnum tumet^ 
Quamvis quiescat lapgiiidis vchtis dies.' 
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Lucan. v. 217. 

* ut tumidus Boreae post flamina pontus 
Rauca genii t/ 

Stathis, Theb. vii. 86. 

^ Ut, si quando ruit, debellatasque reliqilit 
Eurus aquas, pax ipsa tumet, pontumqiie jaccntem 
Exanimis jam volvit hiems/ 

Claudian, In Ruf, i. 70. 

^ ceu murmurat alti 
Impacata qiiies pelagi, cum flamine fracto 
Durat adhuc saevitque tumor, dubiumqoe per aestum • 
Lassa recedcntis fluitant vestigia venti. 

He raised the dead, a miracle peculiarly suiting him, 
tvho at the last day should call forth all mankind to ap- 
pear before him ; and therefore, when he raised Lazarus, 
he uttered those majestic words : M am the resurrection 
and the life ; he that believeth in me, though he were dead, 
yet shall he live.' 

He performed some miracles upon persons who were 
not of his own nation ; and it was so ordered by divine 
Providence, that these persons, as the centurion, the Syro- 
phoenician woman, the Samaritan leper, should show a 
greater degree of faith and of gratitude than the Jews to 
whom the same favours were granted. This was an indi- 
cation that the gospel should be more readily received by 
the Gentiles than by the Jews ; and this our Saviour inti- 
n^ates, saying, when he had commended the centurion's 
faith, * Many shall come from the east and from the west, 
from the north and from the south, and shall sit down with 
Abraham and Isaac and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven ; 
but the children of the kingdom ^all be cast out iilto 
utter darkness.' 

He 'cured some persons at a distance, without visiting 
and seeing them, to show that he should convert and save 
by his sacred word those who should not see and converse 
with him here on earth. 

The darkness which was spread over the land, ^showed 
the spiritual blindness of the Jews, which continued \vhen 
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the gospel shone in the Gentile world, and was an omen 
of their destruction. 

The veil of the temple which was rent in twain from the 
top to the bottom, portended the abolition of the ceremo- 
nial law, and of the separation between Jews and Gen- 
tiles, and an entrance for believers by the death of Christ 
into the Holy of holies. 

The earthquakes at the death and resurrection of Christ 
jshowed the great revolutions which should come to pass in 
the establishment of the gospel, and in the fall of Judaism , 
and Paganism ; for, in the sacred writers,' great changes in 
the pqlitical world are foretold and denoted by earthquakes, . 
by shaking heaven and earth and sea and dry land. 

; If Christ never wrought a miracle, and his disciples, 
mean and illiterate persons, feigned all these things, they 
were extremely ingenious to fix upon miracles which so 
exactly suited the character that he assumed ; and ama* 
singly fortunate to invent miracles which so aptly prefi- 
^jired events that came to light in later times. 

We have false legends concerning the miracles of Christ, 
of his apostles, and of antient Christians ; and the writers 
of these fables had in all probability as good natural abilities 
as the disciples of Christ, and some of them, as the author 
of the Recognitions^ wanted neither learning nor craft; 
and yet they betray themselves by faults against chronology, 
against history, against manners and customs, against 
morality, and against probability. A liar of this kind can 
never pass undiscovered ; but an honest relater of truth 
and matter of fact is safe ; he wants no artifice and fears 
no examination ; and if the miracles related by hini be 
found to be indications of future and remote events, this 
circumstance adds no small strength to his testimony. 

Gf the same prophetic kind was also one of St. Paul's 
miracles : * At Paphos they found a certain . sorcerer, a 
Jew — Then Paul set his eyes upon him and said — ^The hand 
of the Lord is upon thee, and thou shalt be bHnd for a 
reason. — ^Then the deputy, when he saw what was done, 
believed.' Acts xiii. 

By this miracle of the apostle was confirmed the pre- 
diction of Christ, * I am come into the wt^rld, that they 
wJiQ see not may see, and that they who see may be blind.'- 
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The eyes of the wicked Jew are closed, and the under* 
standing of the Pagan proconsul is illuminated. The one 
repreisaits the impenitence and the rejection of the Jews, 
the other the docility and the calling of the Gentiles ; and 
as the false prophet is only condemned to blindness for a 
season, so the Jews are to remain in darkness for a certain 
peri )d, and to be converted in God's appointed time. 

Oiigen therefore, who was ever inclined to judge can- 
didly, and Chrysostom, were of opinion, that the punish- 
ment which St. Paul inflicted upon the sorcerer Barjesus 
brought him to a sense of his guilt, and to a sincere 
repentance. And indeed, a man mu^t have been hardened 
to a strange degree, upon whom a double miracle, first of 
severity, and then of clemency, would have no eflfect. See 
S. Basnage, Annal. i. p. 549. 

The miracles by which St. Paul was instructed and con- 
verted have been thought by some to be of the emblematic ' 
and prophetic kind, and to indicate the future calling of 
th© Jews ; so that Paul the persecutoi*, and Paul the apostle, 
was a type of his own nation. 

St. Paul, though the apostle of the Gentiles, never cast 
off his care for his own brethren, and always expressed 
himself on that subject with the warmest affection ; and he 
alone, of the writera of the New Testament, hath spoken 
clearly of the future restoration of the Jews : he earnestly 
wished for that happy day, and saw it afar off, and was glad. ^ 

St. Paul was extremely zealous for the law, and a per- 
secutor of the Christians : so were the Jews. 

St. Paul, for opposing Jesus Christ, was struck blind, 
but upon his repentance he received his sight : so were ,the 
Jews, for their rebellion, smitten with spiritual blindness, 
which shall be removed when they are received again into 
favour. 

St. Paul was called miraculously, and by the glorious 
manifestation of Christ himself, and he was instructed by 
the same divine master : such will perhaps be the conversion 
and the illumination of the Jews. 

St. Paul was called last of all the apostles : the Jews will 
certainly enter late into the church. 

St. Paul was the most active, laborbus, and successful of 
al^ th^ disciples : such perhaps the Jews also shall be after 
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their conversion. But these are rather conjectures of what 
may be, than discoveries of what must come to pass. 

Our Saviour foretold that false Christs and false pro- 
phets should arise ai^d -show signs and wonders. This 
somewhat perp. xed the antient Christian writers ; but if 
the ^objection had been made to the apostles, when they 
first preached the gospel, they would perhaps have replied ; 

As to the wonders, which our master says shall be done 
by false Christs and false prophets ; 
. Either upon examination some of those wonders will 
appear to be tricks and impostures ; 

Or they will not be ^wrought publicly and before proper 
witnesses, but will be attested by seditious ruffians, whose 
oath should not be admitted in any court of judicature ; 

Or they will be wrought to defend something that is 
manifestly false, and therefore will be of no weight; 

Or they will be wrought to prove that God will protect arid 
defend the Jews, which will be soon confuted by the de- 
struction of Jerusalem ; . 

Or they will not be such miracles as the antient pro- 
phets declared that the Messias would perform, miracles 
beneficial to mankind ; 

Or they will not be wrought with a declared purpose to 
disprove the truth of Christianity, or to establish any thing 
good and commendable, but only to amaze people, and 
excite them to rebellion; 

Or they will be wrought at a time when the ser%'ants of 
Christ frequently and openly perform miracles of a more 
noble and amiable kind ; so that it will be impossible for 
an impartial man not to see on which side the advantage 
lies; 

Or they will be wrought by the permission of the 
divine Providence, to infatuate and seduce the wicked, 
reprobate, unbelieving Jews; for though Providence be 
concerned to take care that no honest person be misled 
by the- miracles of a false prophet, yet God may by a 
just judgment pennit evil men and evil spirits to delude 
those who are abandoned to all wickedness, and who have 
iari&ted his favour and prottction^ 
2 
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Thus you are forewarned ; take heed thordcH^e that ye 
be not deceived. 

Christ and his apostles foretold the destruction of Jeru- 
wlem, and many other events, and wrought a variety of 
^hiracles in confirmation of their own character and au-^ 
tharity. False Christa were to arise showing mgns and 
wonders. Who were these false Christs ? Jews, withoud 
question. And whom would they deceive ? Their own 
countrymen. And when were they to arise? After the 
ascension of Christ, when his predictions began to be ac- 
complished, and whilst his disciples were endued with mira- 
culous powers. And what was to be the end of the won- 
ders, real or fictitious, of the false Christs ? To incite the 
Jews to sedition and rebellion, and to persuade them that 
God would never forsake them. But paisery and ruin 
brake in upon the nation like a torrent, and showed the 
/oily of trusting in s.uch liars. If for a time these impostors 
succeeded, and seduced some persons, yet the time was 
short, and the deluded persons w/ere men devoted to de- 
stroction, and so no harm arose from it, eitho^ to good 
men, or to the Gentile world, or to the gospel of 
Christ. 

The destruction of Jerusalem, therefore, soon decided 
the controversy between the Christians and the felse pro- 
phets, and showed on which side the truth lay, and who 
nad the spirit of God. 

Our Saviour says of those impostors, ' They shall show 
wonders/ It appeat-s not evidently from these words tnat 
they should really work miracles. They shall show them, 
that is, they shall pretend to it, and make people diink so, 
-^ truly or falsely, it mattered not ; and Christ forbad hi^ 
followers to regard any thing that they should teach, or to 
take their wonders into consideration, because the event 
would very soon discover them to be fake prophets and 
pernicious guides, and that/was enough. 

CoNCfiRKiNo the miracles of the apostles, it is most 
l^'obable that they could not.be perform^ by them at 
tbeir Qwn discretion, but only when they had: an impulse 
from the Holy Ghost, who.alone knew the proper tkaes and 
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fhe ju^ occaaons. WhenSt.P^ulwadsenta^aproonerto 
appear before Caesar at Rome, it seems to have been expe^ 
dient for the honour of Christianity, that he should have 
the reputation of bdng a holy man, fevoured by heaven, 
who had the spirit of prophecy, and had performed won- 
derful works ; or else Nero, and the courtiers, and the 
praetorian guards, would have despised him, as a setter 
forth of strange doctrines, and a ranatic. Therefore the 
Spirit of God so ordered it, that he foretold the loss of the 
ship, and the safe landing of all the passengers, and wrought 
several miracles at Malta, and that kind of miracles which 
will gain the love and favour of men, namely, healing the 
sick, and thence was highly respected by Juhus the centu- 
rion, who had the care of him, and who, when he delivered 
his prisoners to the captain of the guard at Rome, informed 
him, no doubt, of all that had happened in the voyage; 
which accounts for the good treatment St. Paul received at 
court, and for the permission granted him of dwelling in 
his own hired house, with only one soldier to guard him, 
and for the converts whom he seems to have made even in 
Caesar*s household. 

Let us now sum up briefly, and in few words, the main 
evidences of the truth of our reUgion. 

1 . Christ was foretold by the prophets. Of the thmgs 
predicted concerning him, some were miraculous, some im* 

Erobable, some seemingly irreconcileable, and all of them 
eyond the reach of human conjecture ; and yet in him they 
all centred, and were united and reconciled. 

To tlus must be adided the amazing harmony, analogy, 
and correspondence between the Old and New Testament, 
not only in the direct prophecies, but in the types, rites, ce- 
remonies, and events contained in the former, and fulfilled 
in a sublimer sense in the latter, which upon the whole could 
never be the eflfect of blind chance. 

The Old and New Testament confirm each other : the 
prophetic parts of the former support the Gospel, and the 
miracles and prophecies and sfuccess of Christ and his apostles 
support the Old Testament S 

^ Hie authenticity of the books of the New T«staaieat stands oon* 
Vol. II. C 
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9i Christ kne^ the hearte of men, as he showed upon 
all occasions ; a knowledge which Almighty God repre^ 
fents in Scripture as so peculiar to himself, that he cannot 
be supposed to suffer those to partake of it who are not 
sent by him. 

S. He was a prophet: he foretold not only things 
remote, and lying beyond human sagacity, but thingSt 
improbable and miraculous, which have been accom* 
plished. 

4. He wrought miracles numerous and various, worthy 
of himself, and beneficial to men : and many of these 
miracles were also prophecies at the same time, and in- 
dications of futiu'e events ; and so were most of his pa-o 
rabies. 

5. He never erred cm: failed in any p€»nt, as teacher, pro*- 
phet, Messias, or worker of miracles- All his promiset 
were accomplished, particularly his remarkable promise 
that he would support and comrort all those who should 
be called to suffer and to die for his sake ; which hatfe 
been illustriously fulfilled in antient and in modem mar- 
tyrs. 

6. He conferred miraculous and prophetic gifts on his 
disciples, and they on theirs. 

7. His religion was plain and popular, yet pure and holy, 
and tending to make men wiser and better, and it produced 
a multitude of good effects in the world. 

8. When it was first preached, it could never have made 
its way without the assistance of miracles. 



firmed by many proofs internal and external^ some of which we liiv«t 
represented already; and the truth of the facts and doctrines containeclk 
in those books must be established by the Same arguments whicli 
show the truth of Christianity. 

' We know the Scriptures to be the word of God/ say some p^wn^ 
' because the Spirit tells us so.' But how will you convince ua that yom 
have the Spirit ? and what is the rule by which we may distinguish your 
pretensions from fanaticism ? 

When a man carefully examines the arguments for the dhrineaudu}* 
rity ^ the Scriptures^ and sees the force of them, and assents tothem^. 
he may reasonably conclude that the Holy Spirit has assisted him j but ' 
his belief, tliough thus assisted, is grounded upon evidesnce, upon in- 
ferences justly drawn from Just premises; and faith must be founded 
cpou reason, or it must be* &natical eredulity. There is no mddium. 
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9. He lived and died an example of all that he taught, 
of all active and suffering virtues. 

10. He had no rival or antagonist, to make his ^utho* 
rity appear doubtful, by opposing prophecies to his pro- 
phecies, and miracles to his miracles, from the time that 
he began his ministry to this day. 

It cannot be supposed that there should be any deceit in 
this complicated evidence, and that £ailsehood should boast 
of all the imaginable characters of truth. 

A LEARNED and ingenious person, but inclined to 
scepticism, said once to a friend, ' You often tell us how- 
dangerous it is to reject the gospel, if it be true ; but you 
consider not that there is the same danger in teaching it, 
if it be hise. What can you say for yourselves when 
you come to appear before God, if you have misled the 
people in so important a point ?' 

His friend replied, * We will suppose, if you please, that 
Christianity is not a divine revelation : let us consider the 
consequence. 

^ The consequence is, that deism is the only true reli- 
gion ; and these are its great articles : one God, the im- 
mortality of the soul, or its permanency so long as it shall 
pl^ise God, a future state of retribution, the eternal dif- 
ferences of moral good and evil, an obligation to iove God 
and man, and to live righteously and soberly. 

^ Ail these points are forcibly inculcated by Christianity, 
and nothing is taught by us that invalidates them. If 
Christianity be not true, we have been deluded, and have 
thought too well of those who introduced revealed religion 
into the world ; sbd that is all. The delusion hath led us 
into no iniquity/ and authorized no crimes: it has been 
the most innoxious of all errors, an error pleading for 
every virtue, and dissuading from every vice. 

* What danger can there be in such a religion, even 
upon any supposition ? and how can it be imagined that 
the Father of mercies would not forgive such an error ? 

^ If Christianity be true, the deist is in an error ; and 
if his error be unavoidable, he is in the hands of a merciful 
God: but let him take heed that he deceive not himself;. 

C3 
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for, if his unbeKef arise from evil causes, * God k not 
mocked/ 

As far as the subsequent miracks mentioned by Chris* 
tbn writers fall short of the distinguishing characters be- 
longing to the works of Christ and^ his apostles^ so far; 
they must fail c^ giving us the same full persuasion and 
satisfaction. 

That they fall short in many instances, will appear to 
any one who shall examine them by the characters which 
we have enumerated above. I shall only observe : 

1. They were not foretold by the prophets. 

2. They were not tvrought by prophets. 

3. They contained in them no prophetic indications of 
ftiture events. 

4. No man ever laid down his life^ or even suffered 
distress and persecution, in attestation of them. 

Though this be an inquiry proper for those who have 
learning, leisure, and abilities, yet Christians at present are 
under no particular obligation to form any notion at alL 
about the subject, arty more than about many other things 
contained in the writings of the fathers, upon which Chris- 
tianity cannot be said to depend. It were to be wished 
that die 'defenders of these miracles would remember that 
the dispute is not ^ pro aris et focis^' and that the truth of 
Christianity is out of the question.^ 

If we aditiit the miracles of Christ and of his apostles, 
we must not, when we e^sianune thq subsequent miracles, 
bring along with us a prejudice against them, from their 
own nature, and as they are acts surpassing human power. 

Since they are not impossibilities, and imply no contra- 
diction, they are to be examined like other facts ;. with 
this difference, that they require a stronger confirmation. 

But there is in the heart of many persons a bent to an 
opinion concerning things preternatural, amounting nearly 
to this proposition : ' What we never saw cannot be true^ 
This bent hath seldom been more prevailing than in our 
age, and it is the business of reason to correct it, since it 
may mislead us as much as credulity. 

In examining these later miracles, we must consider ihcir 
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nature, the end for which they appear to have been per- 
formed, their tendency, the effects which they produced^ 
and the credibility of the witnesses. 

In this inquiry we shall find it scarcely possible to arrive 
at absolute certainty : of probability there is a variety of de- 
grees ; and a hiefa degree of probability is sufficient to 
require and justify our assent, and differs little from cer- 
tainty. 

As the probability is more or less, such must be the 
tredit which we give to it. 

If the case be perplexed, we are not to form any judg- 
ment besides ' non liquet.' Doubt and suspense are then 
commendable, and God hath so ordered it, that many of 
our inquiries must end thus, to teach us at least modesty 
and humility. 

The Christians of the second and third centuries, from 
Justin Martyr downwards, affirm that miracles were from 
time to time wrought amongst them : their consent in this 
seems to have been uniform and unanimous ; which cannot 
be said for many of the miracles after Constantiney which^ 
though received by the greater nimiber, were suspected or 
rejected by some. 

The general good character of these antient GhristianSy 
which yet is always to be understood wkh some exceptions ; 
their low and afflicted state, then: pious behaviour under it, 
their want of a divine support and encouragement to keep 
them constant to their profession, their remote situation 
from each other in various parts of the known world, 
their great numbers, and their success in converting multi- 
tudes ; their open appeals to the Pagans in their Apologies, 
and the knowledge which the Pagans probably had of those 
appeals ; the persons who attest these things, some of whom 
were confes^rs and martyrs, others learned, ingenious, and 
of a fair character, incline us to think that miracles did not 
entirely cease in those times, and that Christians could not 
combine together in, carrying on impostures, or be able to 
impose them upon those whom they had converted, or be 
imposed upon themselves by dishonest brethren. It is 
strange that they should have been able to maintain so 
good a reputation as they did amongst the more moderate 
and unprejudiced Pagans, and have had the success anxongst 
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them which they had, if they were so disposed to forging 
and to defending forged miracles. 

According to the accoimts which the writers of the se- 
cond and third centuries have given us of these miracles, it 
appears not that they were performed in an absurd and 
superstitious way, but usually by plain and religious, and 
apostolical methods, as by prayer and invocation of Jesus ; 
nor doth it appear that they were usually wrought for 
lucre, or to vest extraordinary authority in any person, or 
to augment the power of the clergy, or to decide religious 
controversies, or to run down any thing called heresy, 
and heterodoxy, or to establish any new doctrine, or to 
encourage and recommend voluntary and foolish austeri- 
ties, a solitary life, vows of celibacy and virginity, worship- 
ping of wood, rags, and bones, invocation of saints, &c» 
If a man, moved by these reasons, and by reverence to the 
antient Christians, should assent to the miracles attested by 
them, he ought not to be slighted, insulted, and ridiculed 
for it by those who have the same feith and hope, and ■ 
acknowledge the same Lord and Master. 

Such are the arguments in favour of the miracles of the 
second and third centuries ; to which on the other hand is 
objected, the credulity of many of the Christians, the en- 
thusiastic temper of others, the disingenuity of some of 
them in the matter of pious frauds ; a disposition which 
Christians had hi common with other people, to admit too 
easily any thing that favoured their own cause, and an un- 
willingness to oppose it ; the forgeries of books, epistles, 
edicts, and reports, contrived by some of them, and received 
by others ; the accounts of the miracles, which seem often 
founded upon hearsays and tradidon, and many miracles 
notoriously and undeniably false, which are confidently 
reported by fathers and writers of the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies, who made no conscirace of affirming the most childish 
absurdities in the marvellous way. 

To these objections may be added, the force of imagina- 
tion, and of a-strong persuasion, which may have a strange 
and surprising eflfect in removing some bodily disorders, so 
that the cure shall be thought preternatural, both by the 
person who is relieved, and by those who have contri- 
buted to his recovery, and by those who are present ; and 
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yet tbey may . b^ ^ decaved, and all iaaofeiu of any d^* 
sign to impQ96 upon mankmdt Such seems to be the case, 
i]ieiiti(Hied by Mmuciu9 Felix concerning evil spirits, who 
being;^ adjured, ^ vel eK$iliunt statim, vel evanescunt gra- 
datim> prout fides patientis adjuvat, vel gratia curantis ad- 
q>irat/ 27f for it i^ hardly to be supped that miracles 
of this kind are wrought by halves, and by slow de^ 
grecs. 

It may be further observed, that the miracles mentioned 
by the apologists and antient fathers of the second and 
third peaturies are usually healing the sick, and casting 
out evil spirits,— 'miracles in which there is room for some 
emor and deception ; we hear nothing of causing the blind 
to see, die lame to walk, the deaf to hear, the lepers to 
he cleansed. 

Add to this, that notions of morality^ have in some 
points varied in the Christian WQrld, and been more or 
less strict in differ^t times and places. The writing of 
books or episdes under borrowed names, and imposing 
them as geauine upon the public, is a thing of bad conse- 
quence, and an immorality ; yet bath it been done by men 
who perhaps in other respects were honest. Writers of 
the fourth and fifdi centuries have attested miracles which 
either they 'knew to be false, or did not know to be true ; 
and yet many of them, in all probability, would have died 
»th^ than have renounced Chrisdanity, and for no reward 
in the world would have borne lalse witness in a triah 
There have been Christians who have readily fpught dueb 
upon slender occasions, and fpr a point of honour, and who 
would as readily have died for their religion. 

Men will be inclmed to determine this controverted que»» 
tion according to their preconceived notions, and their 
accustomed way of thinlungj for tliere appears to be ^ 

^ 'De tout teai9, je n*en excepte que les terns apostoli^es^ le| 
ev^uet 86 soat eras' aatorasez a user de ces fraudes pieuses qui tendent 
au salut des homines. Les ouvrages supposes en sent une preuve, 
et la facilit6 avec laquelle les peres ajoutoient foi k ces mauvais 
ouvrages, &it voir que s*ils n*6tQient pas complices de la fraude» ils 
n'6toient pas scrupvdeox k ea proiiter/ Beausobte Hist, de Maoich. 
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sort of fatality in opinions of this kind, which when 
once taken up are seldom laid down. But, upon the 
whole, the arguments seem to preponderate a little on the 
side of the antient opinion, so as to incliile us to suppose 
that miracles were sometimes wrought amongst the Christ, 
tians, though at present it may be no easy matter to point 
them out distinctly. 

Thus much may seem probable : — ^that in the second and 
third centuries, some sick persons were restored to health 
by the prayers of their brethren; that some virtjious 
Pagans had their doubts and prejudices removed, and 
were called to Christianity by divine impulses, dreams, or 
visions ; and that the martyrs and confessors received an 
extraordinary assistance from God, enabling them to un- 
dergo horrible tortures and sufferings with amazing patience 
and constancy; which divine assistance, whether it may 
properly be called miraculous, it matters not much to in- 
quire, for we will not dispute about words. 

Whilst the church of Christ was subject to insults and 
persecution from the Pagan powers, and in a low and dis- 
tressed condition, the Christians assembled together as often 
as they could, and took all possible care to instruct, and ani- 
mate, ai^d comfort, and relieve one another. When any 
of them were sick, the congregation prayed for them, and 
the presbyters visits them, and invoked the name of the 
Lord over them. Many of them recovered, and the reco- 
very was accounted miraculous, and perhaps was often- 
times really and sometimes evidently so. It is impossible 
to show that it was unworthy of the divine power thus to 
exert itself for the consolation of the afflicted Christians, 
and for an evidence that God was with them of a 
truth. Great things are said in the Scriptures concerning 
the efficacy of prayer, to whose persuasive force may be 
applied what Pindar hath so elegantly feigned of music and 
poesy: 

As the doctrines of divine influence^ upon the mind of 
man, and of the efficacy of prayer, are connected with the 
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doctrine of a pardcular providence, let us produce a few 
remarks on this subject, made by ingenious men who nerer 
passed for enthusiasts. 

< Some thoughts and designs may be caused by the 
suggestion, and impulse, or other silent conununicadona 
of some spiritual being ; perhaps the Deity himself. For that 
such imperceptible influences and still whispers may be, none 
of us all can positively deny : that is, we cannot know^cer- 
tainly that there are no such things. On the contrary, I 
believe there are but few of them who have made observa* 
tions upon themselves and their affairs, but must, when 
iliey reflect on life past, and the various adventures and 
events of it, find many instances in which their usual 
judgment and sense of^ things cannot but seem to them« 
selves to have been overruled, they knew not by what, nor 
how, nor why, (i. e. they have done things which after* 
wards they wonder how diey came to do ;) and that these 
actions liave had consequences very remarkable in their 
history. I speak not here of men dementated with wine, 
or inchanted with some temptation : the thing holds true 
of men even in their sober and more considering sea- 
sons. 

^ That there may be possibly such inspirations of new 
thoughts and counsels, may perhaps further appear from 
this; that we so frequently find thoughts arising in our 
heads, into which we are led by no discourse, nothing we 
read, no clue of reasoning ; but they surprise and come 
upon us from we know not what quarter. If they pro- 
ceeded from the mobility of spirits, straggling out of or*, 
der, and fortuitous affections of the brain, or were of the 
nature of dreams, why are they not as wild, incoherent, 
and extravagant as they are ? Not to add, that the world 
has generally acknowledged, and therefore seems to have 
experienced, some assistance and directions given to good 
men by the Deity ; that men have been many times infatu- 
ated, and lost to themselves, &c. If any one should ob- 
ject, that if men are thus overruled in their actings, then 
they are deprived of their liberty, &c. the answer is, that 
though man is a free agentp he may not be free as to 
every thing. His freedom may be restrained, and he 
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only accountable for those acts in respect of which He i$j 
free. 

' .If this then be the case, as it ^eems to be, that men's 
minds are susceptive of such insinuations and imfHressions^ 
as frequently by ways unknown do affect them, and give; 
them an inclination towards this or that, how many things 
may be brought to pass by these means without fixing and. 
refixing the laws of nature ; any more than they are unfixt,. 
wheii one man alters the opinion of another, by throwing 
a book, proper for his purpose, in his way ? I say, how 
many things may be brought about thus, not only in re- 
gard of ourselves, but other people, who may be con- 
cerned in our actions, either immediately, or in time, 
through perhaps many intermediate events ? For the pro- 
sperity or improsperity of a man, or his fete here, does net en- 
tirely depend upon his own prudence, or imprudence, but 
in a great measure upon his situation among Ae rest of 
mankind, and what they do. The natural effect of his 
management meeting with such things as are. the natural 
effects of the actions of other men, and being ble[ided with 
them, the result may be something not intended or fore* 
§een.' WoUaston Rel. of Nat. sect. v. p. 106. 

These things, according to the light of r^ison, are not 
improbable ; and, as our author observes, no man . can 
prove the contrary : but whilst we acknowledge the gra- 
cious influences of Providence in every thing that tends to 
make us better, and wiser, and happier, we must be very 
careful to keep the sober mean betwe«i the extremes, the 
one of excluding the divine interposition in the natural and 
moral world, the other of destroying human agency, or of 
ascribing the wild fancies of our own heads to the sugges* 
tiorts of the Holy Spirit. 

Le Clerc, giving an account of ^ An Essay on Divine 
Providence, by Robert Burrow,* says, 

* Besides a general Providence, this author shows, thai 
there are extraordinary occasionsy where God interposes in 
a particular' manner ; as he did formerly by miracles, and 
by prophecies, and as-4ie hath done since, by particular 
interpositions, which we cannot properly call miracles/ 
It is very probable, not to say certain, that God can inCer^- 
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pose, and that he doth interpose now, as well as formerly, 
in extraordinary cases, though we perceive it not, because 
we are not forewarned that it shall be so. Things happen, 
which seem not to be according to the ordinary cour$e of 
nature, but by a particular intervention of the Deity, though 
God doth not give us previous notice of it, as he diid when 
he established the Mosaic and the Christian religion. God 
hath commanded us to call upon him, and hath promised 
to grant us whatsoever is proper for us. And who can 
doubt of his fulfilling these promises? Let us suppose that 
a good man, and a man whose welfare is very necessary to 
his family, which he has educated religiously, is in great 
danger of dying by a distemper, and that his family ear- 
nesdy prays to God for his recovery. Is it not possible that 
they may, by their supplications, obtain from God the life 
and the health of this man, which else he would not have 
granted ? Upon the supposition that his disease was mor- 
tel, and that without these prayers God would not have 
removed it, this would be a real miracle. In like manner, 
every thing that God gives to those who pray to him, and 
would not else give them, is a miracle, though we perceive 
it not, because we know not beforehand that it shall 
be 8o. 

* In the number of these providential interpositions, siip* 
posing the fact to be true, might be placed what happened 
on the coasts of Holland and Zeland, the 14th of July, 
1672. The United Provinces having ordered public pray- 
ers to God, when they feared that the French and English 
fleets would make a descent upon their coasts, it came to 
pass, that when these fleets waited only for- the tide, to land 
their smaller vessels, it was retarded contrary to its usual 
course, for twelve hours ; which disappointed the design, 
so that the enemies were obliged to defer it to another 
opportunity, which they never found, because of a storm 
that arose afterwards, and drove them from the coast. 

* A thing of this nature, happening at such a juncture, 
to save the country from ruin, was accounted miraculous ; . 
and a prediction of it would have proved it to have been 
so. However, as nothing falls out without the concurrence 
of the Divine Providence, there was great reason to return 
thanks to God for the deliverance. 
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* In the history of other nations, events of this kind are 
recorded, which, if they had been foretold, must have been 
accounted real miracles.' Le Clerc Bibl. A. et M. xxvL 
59 J. 

* Nee dubito quin etiamnum hodie Deus, precibus pio* 
rum permotus, multa occulte mutet in animis et corpori- 
bus, qua mutatione averruncet ab hominibus religiosis 
magnas calamitates, quae iis alioqui contingerent. Multa 
operatur, quae res nobis feciunt secundiores, et veritati, 
nobis insciis, prosunt; quamvis talia sub oculos non ca- 
dant. Sunt haec vera miracula, sed Dei sese occultantis, 
etiam iis, in quorum gratiam hoc facit. Quare semper nos 
cportet ad Deum precibus confugere, et omnium eorum, 
quae nobis secunda eveniunt, gratias ei agere; quamvis 
Deus sua ilia occulta auxilia non venditet/ Clericus ad 
Isai. xJv. 15. 

After Constantine, the miracles become extremely sus- 
picious, both from their own frivolous or extravagant na- 
ture, or their apparent bad tendency, or many other cir* 
cumstances, which I shall not here examine* I mean not 
by this that Providence never interposed in behalf of the 
Christian cause. The defeat of Julian's attempt to rebuild 
the temple may justly be ascribed to a particular Provi* 
dence. 

Monkery, and the immoderate veneration of saints and 
martyrs, and Christianity somewhat adulterated with Pa- 
ganism, and the spirit of wrangling and of oppression, and 
religious controversies imprudently and indecently carried 
on by all parties, and false miracles, and feigned visions, 
came hand in hand, and prevailed too much. 

There have been some, and there are many persons, who 
believing the truth of Christianity, doubt of the iiuracles 
after the apostolical age, or reject them. Such were Van 
Dale, and Moyle ^ ; and Le Clerc, who yet was not so far 



^ Van Dale hath not declared himself fully of that opinion : but he 
rejected all the Pagan accounts of magicians, incantations, prophecies, 
oracles, miracles, &c. and he gave no credit to the ejections of daemons 
after the age of the apostles and of the apostolical men, and to the stories 
which the fathers have related concerning daemoniacs. He observes, 
that in the days of tlie apostles, tlie gift of casting out evil spirits, like 
other miraculous powers, was conferred upon a fmv persons, and to 
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Itxed in that opinion, as to think it improbable that miracles 
were wrought in the beginning of the second century. 



them only for great and special purposes 5 whence he concludes, against 
TertuUian and others, that in the subsequent ages every Christian could 
not have been endued with this power. According to his system, dae- 
mons not being any longer permit^d to take possession of human bo- 
dies, there was no occasion for exorcists. Every example of this kiad» 
which might have been alleged, he would either have called in question, 
as not well attested, or would have ascribed to a divine power, and to 
good angels. 

In Gerard Brant's History of the Reformation, it Is related, that ia 
the year 1566, tlie boys and girls who were educated in the charity- 
school at Amsterdam were possessed with evil spirits, and agitated 
and tormented to such a degree as to feel the ill etiects of it all their 
lives after ; and that during this disorder they spake new languages, 
and revealed the secret counsels and designs carried on against the pro* 
testants. 

Upon which Van Dale thus delivers his opinion : * Htstoriam hanc 
revera contigisse minime nego. Verum enimvero unde habent hi, pra- 
dentes alias et sinc«ri ^criptores, hsec diaboli, in his pueris supernaturali 
modo operantis, opera atque etfecta fuisse ? — Nam si hie aliquid super- 
aut praetematurale statuendum, considerandum est minime pueros illo^, 
diabolica quadam malignitate, in homines quosvis involasse, ipsosve 
pulsasse aut lacerasse, aliisve maniacorum furoribus incensos uUa mala 
perpetrasse, dum ipsi tarn dira paterentur ; sed ex adverso, MvrahUia 
muLta, 4^ rebus prceseJitibus et plane occuUis, manifestasse, ac quidem 
talia, qiue protestantihus, qui tunc premebantur summis angustiis, 
utiJia p^ssent esse ac salutaria, contra perseeutores, qui onmi astu dia- 
bolico et crudelitate ipsos dispergere ac disperdere conabantur. — 

*' Pietati certe ac rect« ration!, ipsique Sacrae Scripturae, malorumqne 
istorum temporum statui, longe magts convenit, talia nos providentbe 
Divfns majestatis attribuere, ut quse in illis rerum angustiis, yier talia, - 
ut sibi cavereat, piis ac probis reformatae vitae et docthnae hominibus 
aiDulioesse voluit/ Dissert, de Idol. 

Van Dale, a man not inclined to credulity, a scholar, and a physi- 
cian, moved by the authority of wise and worthy persons and candid 
historians, was willing to admit tlie fact, and inclined to account it pre- 
ternatural. He will not allow it to liave been by the operat'on of evil 
daemons 3 and yet, on the contrary, there are reasons, though he take 
no notice of them, to think that a good spirit would not afHict childix^a 
in such a manner : and therefore some will be of opinion, that th^ 
case of these young persons was a bodily disorder, and a ispecies of 
enthusiastic madness, exaggerated by tlie tirst relaters, and by commo9 
fame. 

A reformation is seldom carried on without a heat and a vehemence 
which borders upon entJbusiasm 5 and, as Cicero hath observed that 
there never was a great man ' sine afilatu divino,' so in times of reli- 
gious contests there seldom was a man very zealous for liberty, civil 
and evangelical, and a declared and active enemy to msoleut tyranny. 
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To these authors will it be permitted to add Middleton ? 
He declared himself more than once m favour of revela- 
tion. Let us therefore err, if it be an error, on the side 
which is favourable to him and to his memory, and join him 
to these ingenious and learned men. 

His system was treated by some persons as a novelty ; 
but they should have said, jis far as we know j for, be it 
right, or be it wrong, it certainly is not new. 

* When the truth of our religion,' says Moyle, * had 
been confirmed by so many signal miracles, which were 
never disowned by the Heathens themselves, it quickly 
triumphed over all opposition, and spread with a wonder- 
ful progress over all the parts of the Roman empire. 
When Christianity had gained such a footing in the worlds 
the work was half done, and the rest might be safely 
trusted to the preaching of our ministers, and the suflfering 
of our mart) rs ; and the ends of miracles being fully ac- 

blind superstition, political godliness, bigotry, and pious frauds, who 
had not a fervency of zeal which led him, on some occasions, somewhat 
beyond the sober bounds of temperate reason. When men are thus 
disposed, and have animated each other, and are inflamed by opposi- 
tion, persecution, and ill usage, -they are strongly inclined to expect 
a divine interposition, and to explain every strange appearance that 
way. < The impetuosity spreads &r and wide, and seizes even upon 
children. 

But as to the fact before us, I leave it, as I have some other points^ un« 
decided, to the judgment of the reader. 

Many stories of this kind, but not so well attested, have been related 
concerning the protestants in Dauphine and the Cevennes. It is said, 
amongst other strange things, that one of them, to prove himself a pro- 
phet, ordered a pile to be made and kindled, and stood unhurt for a 
quarter of an hour in the midst of the fire, whilst the flames surrounded 
him on all sides, and made an arch over his head; and that more than 
twelve hundred persons were present, and spectators of the miracle* 
See Le Theatre sacre des Cevennes, by Misson, which he wrote to de* 
fend the cause of the French prophets here in England. But these pro- 
phets were at last put, not out of countenance, (for such people never 
blush) but put to flight, when they had failed of their promise to raise 
a dead mat), and had fallen out amongst themselves. Vid. Act. £rud. 
17O8. p. 137. et 1714. p. 89. . 

There will, in al] probability, be a succession of such kind of persons 
in every age, and in one part or other of the Ciu*istian world, not exactly 
alike, nor yet very diflerent. 

' Facies non omnibus una. 
Nee diversa taracn : qualcm dccet esse soroi"um/ 
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eofii}dished, it wasi high time for miracles themselves to 
cease ; for God Almighty never wastes them in vain. This 
notion I take to be very agreeable to the general sense of 
the protestant divines, and for this reason I give little credit 
to any miracles since the days of the apostles. I am loth^ 
I coniess, to reject all, without reserve, for the sake of a 
very remarkable one, which happened at the rebuilding of 
the temple of Jerusalem, under Julian, which is so extraor- 
diliary in all its circumstances, and so fully attested; that I 
don't see with what forehead any man can question the 
truth of it, &c« Though the primitive Christians in general 
lived up to the fiiU rules of their religion with the utmost 
probity and innocence of manners, yet it i$ too certain that 
ther& were some persons amongst them, who, through a 
mistaken zeal, made no scruple of lying for the honour of 
their religion* . Their fictions found an easy reception in a 
credulous age, and were conveyed down to posterity as ccr* 
tain truths. I am not so imcharitable as to charge the " 
faultsand follies of particular men on the whole body of the 
Christian writers. On the contrary, I think them the per* 
eons chiefly imposed on, and that the far greater part of 
the fictions which appear in the authors of the three first 
centuries, were not wilful lies of their own invention, but 
mistakes, flowing from an easy credulity, and warm sallies 
of zeal that would not suffer them over-nicely to examine 
the authority of some facts which they thought would 
serve for the advancement c^ their cause.' Vol. ii. p. 100. 
889. 

Le Clerc was inclined to the same opinion, as appears 
from many passages in his writings. See Bibl. Anc. et Mod., 
xxvii. p. 175. 

In his Bibl. Chois. xiii. p. 179. there are ^ Remarks on 
Fontenelle,* &c. Le Clerc gave this as a foundling ; but 
it looks very much like his own child, and in all probability 
it must be laid to him, as well as the ^ Letters on Inspi* 
ration,' which, as he never owned, ^ he never denied. 
He there endeavours to prove that the ejecting oC devils 
by the Christians after the apostolical age, and the wonders 
of that kind done by the sign of the cross, deserve no 
credit. . . ' 

In his Ecclesiastical History, speaking of the miraclea 
6 
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related by Irenaeus, he concludes, • quibus quidem ilcma 
fidem prorsus negate sustineat ; sed tamen quaecumque 
boni viri, ab aliis audita et facile credita, lis temporibus 
quibus credulitas virtus habebatur, narrabant, vera prop- 
terea esse consequens non est. In honorem Dei salutemque 
hominum hyperbolica: oratione uti nemo tunc temporis reli« 
gioni ducebat/ 

Le Clerc gives some account in his Bibliotheques, of the, 
life and writings of Van Dale, and of the works of Moyle.- 
Of the former he says, ^ His conversation was lively and 
entertaining, and he deliyered his sendments without re« 
serve* Sworn enemy to superstition and hypocrisy, he 
ridiculed them openly ; which hurt him, as I have been 
told, on some occasions. He died physician to the poor, 
and to the hospital of Harlem, which office he exercised 
with great application and assiduity, though he was extreme* 
ly attached to his studies/ 

After speaking favourably of Moyle*s works, particularly 
of his Dissertadon against ' the Thundering Legion,' and 
raeommending them to all lovers of truth, he adds, ' I 
have heard this learned and worthy man censured, as one . 
who was inclined to free-thinking and unbelief: but in 
his wridngs I can discern nothing that tends that way ; and 
therefore, rill I see evident proofs of it, I shall always think 
that great injusdce is done to the character of a person of 
his penetration and abilities/ 

Le Clerc himself fared no better than Moyle, and 
* Heretic * and ^ Free-thinker* were compliments often 
paid to him, and to which he was accustomed ; which 
made him the more disposed to defend his fellow-suf- 
ferers. 

The Christian miracles may be referred to four periods. 

The first period contains those which are recorded in the 
New Testament, and reaches to about A. D. 70. Of these 
there can be no doubt among Christians. 

The next period may be of thirty-seven years, and ends 
about A. D. 107. There is reason to think it probable 
that some miracles were then performed by those who 
preached and planted the gospel in Pagan countries. 

The third reaches from thence to Constantine. For 
■some of tlje miracles in these ages, in the second and third 
S 
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tenturies, so much may be alleged as should restrain us 
from determining too positively against them, and denying- 
them all. 

The last period is from Constantine to where jou please, 
and abounds with miracles, the defence of which shall be 
left to those who are inclined to undertake it, at the hazard 
of misapplying their pains. One sort of miracle seems to 
have been much wanted, and that was to cast the Ro* 
mantic Devil out of the Christians of those times ; but this 
hind goeth not out so easily, and stands in awe of no ex- 
orcisms. 

Some few miracles, indeed, are said to have been wrought 
in the days of Constantine, and in remote regions, where 
the gospel was then first propagated, which, though for 
certain reasons one cannot rely upon them, yet may require 
a suspense of judgment. 

If it be asked, when miraculous powers ceased in the 
church, the proper answer seems to be, that these miracles 
cease to us, when we cease to find satisfactory evidence 
for them. 

. Some of the post apostolical miracles shall be considered 
in the course of this work, and what may be fairly urged 
iu their favour shall not be omitted : but it may not be 
amiss to cieclare, once for all, that I would not engage for 
the truth of any of them, after A. D. 107, and that I de- 
sire to be ranked, as to this point, not amongst the Denyers 
and Rejectors, but amongst the Doubters. 

EusEBius, i. IS. relates that Abgarus, prince of Edessa, 
in Mesopotamia, wrote to Christ, and received a letter 
from him, and that Thaddasus was sent to Edessa, who 
cured this prince, wrought other miracles, and converted 
his people. Eusebius translated this account, or got it 
translated, from the archives of Edessa. There is no room 
to suspect him of forging it, but there is abundant reason 
to account it a forgery, ani a foolish one too. Many, in- 
deed, have received and defended it, fromEphraim Syrus. 
down to Cave, and to writers of yesterday : but if they were 
twice or ten times as many, their united labours can never 
efface its indelible characters of puerility and improbability* 
See Le Clerc, Hist, l^ccl. p. 332. 

Vol. IL D 
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However, thongh this be a mere fable, and though Ease*' 
bius was to blame for not testifying a dislike or a doubt of 
it, yet there are some things implied in it concerning Edessa 
which cannot fairly be denied ; as, that the gospel was 
preached there long before the time of Ensebius, and that 
it was preached when Christianity was in a low and afHicted 
condition, when neither worldly hope, nor fear, nor the 
vanity of imitating great nations, nor any motive of that 
kind could induce this people to receive in It will there- 
fore be no easy matter to account for their conversion, un- 
less by supposing that the preaching and the miracles of 
some Christians prevailed with them to leave their own reli- 
gion, delivered to them by their ancestors. 

This happened in all probability in early times; and 
those * dwellers in Mesopotamia,* who were in Jerusalem 
at Pentecost, and heard the apostles speak with tongues, 
might assist in planting the gospel at Edessa, or in preparing^ 
the way for it. 

It is an antient and not an improbable tradition, that 
the ^Ethiopian eunuch preached and spread the gospel in 
his own country. 

* Ipse eunuchus credens, — missus est in regiones -ffithi- 
opiae, prsedicaturus hoc quod ipse crediderat/ Irenaeus, 
iii. 12. 

* Philippus docuit -Sthiopem et baptizavit, atque in 
iEthiopiam usque Christi pi:seconem misit.' Cyrillus Hieros. 
Catech. xvii, .p. 204. 

* Eunuchus — apostolus genti ^thiopum missus est/ 
riieronymus in ts^d. c. 55. 

EusEBius ill. 37. speaking of the successors of the 
apostles, at the latter end of the first and the beginning of 
the second century, says that several at that time went into 
various and remote coimtries, converting multitudes, and 
Working many miracles. 

The words of Eusebius intimate that he thought those 
extraordinary powers to be, at least, not very^ common 
afterwards. ^ They went about,* says he, * with God*s 
co-operating gracp, for even then the divine Spirit per- 
formed many miracles by them.'— £ri)v r^ tov &sov xi^m^ 
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lipci trvngyict* sm-il xoc) rov Bdov HvivaaTcg sixriu rirs J/ aJ-. 
T4ioy 7rASia-T»i fru^ocbo^oi ovvuiisig fivjypyoi/v* 

It were to be supposed,, though Eusebius had not said 
it, that these evangelists and apostolical men, and founders 
of uncorrupted Christianity in various places, had the 
power of working miracles, to introduce themselves to 
strangers, and to conciliate their regard and respect ; and 
indeed without such credentials it is difficult to be conceived 
how disciples of the apostles could have succeeded in their 
attempts. It would have been very natural for the Pagans, 
when they had heard their story, to have said to them ; 
If Christ and his apostles, not long ago, wrought such 
wonders as you relate, to convert men, we have reason to 
expect some from you ; for you tell us that some of these 
powers were communicated to the disdpies of the apostles. 
How comes it to pass, then, that you are without them ? 
and if you have them not, why do you address yourselves 
to us ? 

What could they do amongst strangers, without miracles, 
without force, without singular dexterity and subtilty, 
without the aid of arts and sciences ? Will you suppose 
the people to whom they went to have been colts and wild 
asses? and yet> if they were, stupidity and stubbornness 
often go together. 

We read in the Acts of the Apostles, that many of the 
persons converted by the apostles, on receiving Christianity, 
received * extraordinary gifts;* whence it is reasonable to think 
that they were also enabled, when they went about preach- 
ing the gospel, to confirm it by signs and wonders at some 
times, and on some occasions ; else they would have done 
better in spying ^t home, lest they should discredit their 
cause, by having no power of this kind wheiuthey wanted it 
most. 

Le Clerc would have been of the same opinion, if he had 
considered this point more particularly ; for he says, * The 
Christian church not only supported itself, but increased 
considerably during the second century, by means of the 
miracles which the last disciples of the apostles still wrought,' 
&c. Bibl. A. et M. vi. p, 336. 

The lagans indeed, at that juncture, wanted the testi- 
mony of miracles more than the Jews, for this reason ; that 

Da 
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the Jews had the predictions of their own prophets, and 
saw, or might see, the completion of many of them in 
the person of Christ ; but the Pagans would.be less affect- 
ed by that argument, till they were better acquainted with 
the history of the Jews and of their sacred books. He 
who in those early times preached to the Jews, might also 
appeal to the miracles of Christ and of the apostles, which 
they or their fethers'had seen; but the remoter Gentiles 
were strangers to these things, and a few sensible proofs of 
the extraordinary powers of the Holy Spirit would to them, 
have been more satisfactory. 

We have not any pretence to reject the testimony of Eu- 
sebius as to the fact, that the gospel was preached by 
disciples of the apostles ; and we have this to confirm i^ 
that according to all antient history, Christianity, after the 
death of the apostles, continued to increase and to get 
ground in various regions. 

This brings the probability of miracles down to the be-, 
ginning of the second century, in the middle of wliich 
Justin Martyr says. There are prophetic gifts amongst us 
even until now, Trocpot yocp i/jiuv xal [Jicxpi vvv 7rpo(pi/]Ti7cx 
Xotpia-fuoLjoc IcTT/V and amongst these gifts he reckons up 
miraculous powers, as healing the sick, casting out evil 
spirits, &c. p. 315. 330. His words imply an opinion, 
that such gifts were not only exercised in his time, but had 
been continued dotvn to his time ; and he may be justly 
supposed to speak the sense of his contemporary Christians r 
and that is all that I cite him for. 

It seems probable, that if we had a full and authentic 
history of the propagation of the gospel, from the time 
of the apostles to the middle of the second century, 
composed by. eycr witnesses and by the preachers of 
Christianity, we should find miracles wrought for the con- 
version of the Pagans. But from A. D. 70 to 150 is a 
dark interval, and we have very short accounts of the trans- 
actions of those days, xmless we should accept of groundless 
rumours and frivolous tales. 

St. John was banished by Domitian, A. D. 94. Ter- 
tullian, and others upon his credit, say that he was put into 
a vessel of boiling oil ; which story Jerom repeats with a 
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few embelfishments of his own. See Le Clerc, Hi$t.£ccK 
p. 508. The apostle came out unhurt^ says Tertullian. 
He came out stronger and healthier than he went in, says 
Jerom, who perhaps had in his thoughts wSson coming out 
of Medea's kettle J 

* barba comaeque, 
Canitie posita, nigrum rapuerc colorem. 
Pulsa fiigit macies : abeunt pallorq^ue situsque, 
Adjectoque cavae supplentur sangume venae ; 
Mtmbraque luxuriant. JEson miratur^ et olim 
Ante quaterdenos hunc se reminiscitur annos. 

Ovid. Met. vii. S88. < 

Eusebius not only mentions not this tradition in his Eccl. 
Jiistory, or in his Chronicon, but in his Demonstratio Evan- 
geKca, speaking of the sufferings of the apostles, of the 
death of Stephen, of James the brother of John, of James 
the brother of Christ, of Peter, and of Paul, he only $ays 
of John, ^IcodvvTig T£ vYjo-ca 7rapaS/5oTa/, * and John is ba- 
pished and sent into an island.' iii. p. 116. 

Christ had said to James and John, * Ye shall drink in- 
deed of my cup, and be baptized with the baptism that I am 
baptized with;* which possibly gave occaigion to the in- 
vention of this punishment. The caldrpn (as a kind of 
scyphus Herculeus) represented the cup, and the oil the 
baptism, especially as oil was used in baptism in the days 
of Tertullian, 

The anointing of the baptized person began about his 
time : it was not practised when Justin Martyr wrote', as 
Sippears from the account which he hath given of this reli- 
gious rite ; and the story of St. John's caldron might be 
made in TertuUian's days, to represent a figurative or 
metaphorical cup, arid baptism, or afflictions and martyr- 
dom. 

Joannes Ciampini published ap explication of an antien^ 
marble monument, which he thinks to have been of the 
sixth century. It represents, in basso relievo, a huge 
caldron or vessel, in which are a king and a queen ; and a 
man standing by it pours water upon the head of the king, 
who is praying, with his hands joined^ This he supposes 
to describe th^ baptism of some prince, performed by 
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immersioii and superinfuslon. See Act. Eradit i69S«^ 
p, 46, 

Tertullian had no small share of credulity ; he proves 
that the soul is corporeal^ from the visions of an illumu 
nated sist^y who told him that she had seen a soul. De 
Anima, p. 311. He ^rms roundly, * constat/ says he, 
♦ Ethnicis quoque testibus ;' that a fine city was seen for 
forty days, suspended in the air over Jerusalem. This re- 
port of some crazy pilgrim, or idle stroller, he adopted, 
'as a proof that the millennium was at hand. Contra 
Marc. iii. 24. How can one depend upon his testimony 
in things which are of the preternatural and miraculous 
kind? 

St. John is called a martyr by some antient Christians ; 
and so he was, when he was banished to an island, and 
suffered * pcenam capitalem.* 

A. D. 107. Contemporary with Ignatius was Pa- 
pias, bishop of Hierapolis, the father of traditions, and 
a man of small judgment, who wrote an exposition of the 
discourses of Christ. He was extremely diligent in inqui- 
ring * what the antients, what Andrew, Peter, Philip, 
Thomas, James, John, Matthew, and the rest of the Lord's 
disciples had said or taught.* Apud Euseb. iii. 39. 

Mr. Whiston has somewhere observed, that Papias takes 
no notice of Paul, and therefore probably was of the sect 
of the Ebionites, who hated that apostle. His Vemark is, 
like many other of his remarks, ingenious j and Papias is 
said to have made use of the gospel accorcUng to the He- 
brews, which was received by the Ebionites. Euseb. 
But yet, in behalf of poor Papias, whom one would rather 
rank amongst the Simpletons than amongst the Heretics, it 
might be urged, that, as his de%n was to collect all the, 
unwritten sayings and actions of Christ, he thought that 
nothing of that kind could be learned from St. Paul, who 
had not conversed with the Lord, as Peter, Matthew, &c. 
And indeed it is scarcely conceivable how P^)ias could 
reverence St. John, and yet be an Ebionite, since the gospel 
of that apostle is so directly against the notions of the Ebi- 
onites. 
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A. D. 1 16, We have an epistle of Tiberianus, governor 
pfpart ofPalaestine, and called ' Palasstinae primae Praeses/ 
to Trajan, in which he speaks of the invincible obstinacy 
of the Galilseans, or Christians, under his jurisdiction, 
with punishing and destroying whom he declares himself 
quite tired. Pearson, in his Vindic. Ignat. and some late 
writers, and Dr. Middleton also, treat this epistle as genu- 
ine ; which is an oversight, since there are so many reasons 
to think it spurious, as Dodwell has showed. Dissert. Cypr. 
jci. p. 244. We have it only from Suidas and Malela, two 
sorry vouchers, and Eusebius knew nothing of it. See 
Middleton, Inquiry, p. 201. S. Basnage, Annal. ii. p. 38. 
and particularly Tillemont, who fairly gives it up, and 
informs us that Valesius accounted it the work of a block* 
head and an impostor. Eccl. Hist, ii. p. 170. 571. Le 
Clerc also, though he lets it pass uncensured in his Apo- 
stolical Fathers, ii. p. 1-81. rejects it where he gives an ac- 
count of that edition; * II y a— une relation supposee de 
Tiberien, gouvemeur de la premiere Palestine, a Trajan.* 
BibL A. et M. xxi. 304. So I hope we shall hear no more 
©f it henceforward, either for or against the behaviour of 
the martyrs. 

QuADRATus and Aristides wrote Apologies for the 
Christian religion, and addressed and delivered thenx to 
Adrian, A. D. ] 26. So Eusebius and Jerom inform us. 
See Tillemont H. E. ii. p. 232. 

hoyiuv (TvvTU^ccg* — ocoa A^KTrei^rig^-oiTroKoyiuv £'^i(pwvrf(rceg 
'AJwaviJ, KocTocT^sKoiTTs. Euseb. iv. 3. * Quadratus — ^nonne 
Adriano Eleusinae sacra invisenti librum pro nostra reli* 
gione tradidit, et tantas admirationi omnibus fiiit, ut per* 
secutionem gravissimam illlus excellens sedaret ingenium V 
Hieron. Ep. 84. U^ocipoomy is * to dedicate' a book, which 
may indeed be done without presenting it. Tea-urjra ^&Xia 
yfOL^jptgj ov^evi tmv (Soca-iKscov '7r^0(r6(pciyyio-Sy says Diogenes 
Laerdus of Chrysippus. ^ Some of the Pagan philosophers 
dedicated some of their books to Origen,^ says Eusd^ius, 
vi. 19. — TOTi fM=y qtvTi^ 7r^o(r(pa)vovvrajv Toifg eocvtm Xoyou^,— 
see also Euseb. vii. 20. 

Unfortunately, these Apologies are lost. If they could 
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te retrieved^ even at the expense of some homilies and 
creeds, and controversial writings of the fourth and 'fifth 
centuries, it would be a cheap bargain. 

It is not to be imagined that all the w6rks of this kind, 
which were addressed to the emperors, were presented by 
the authors, or that books in those days were as much 
spread and as well known as they are now, since the art 
of printing ; and yet the genteel civility and decency 
and politeness so observable in the Apology 6f Athen-* 
*agoras% and in that of Melito, (of which a fragment k 
preserved in Eusebius) seem to imply that they had a de-. 
sign to offer them, or that they expected to have thenk 
perused by the emperon See Fabricius, Bibl. Gr. v. 36. and 
Bayle's Diet, jithenagoras. 

* Praesentem sane Caesaribus fufsse Athenagoram, verba 
deprecantis ostendunt : 'Tfiiig lU oo ttocvtoc Iv ttcco-i (^vth kdtl 

^^ioty hocK£Xv[jLsyMiji,iv roc syncX^ fjLcxToc — t/jv (Soca-iXiKfjv Ks^tccXi^/ 
iTTiy^vTurs* ' Vos vero, o undequaque in omnibus natura simtil 
et disciplina boni, moderati, benigni, et imperio digni prin-, 
cipesi mihi, obsecro, qui crimina nobis objecta dissolvl, 
capitibus regiis annuite.' S. Basnage, Annal. ii. p. 161'. 
A weak argument to prove that Athenagoras pronounced 
his Apology before the emperor! If Basnage had thought 

•twice upon it, he would have blotted it out. 

But it is not at all improbable that Quadratus and Aris- 
tides delivered their Apologies into Adrian's hand, or at least 

•that those apologies were seen by him ; for besides thetesti- 
moniesof Eusebius and Jerom, which favour that opinion, 
it is to be observed that Adrian is represented in history 

•as one whose knowledge was various and extensive, and 

•who was excessively curious and inquisitive, ' curiosita- 
tum omnium explorator/ Tertullian ApoL ' He had 
studied all magical arts, he had been initiated into Pagan 
mysteries, and he must have been inclined to know the true 
nature of Christianity, and to see what the learned of that 
sect had to say for themselves. Julian, in his 'Caesars, 
banters Adrian for his pragmatical disposition, little thinking 

, ^ Tertullian, compared to these two Fathers, in point of address and 
'--courtesy, is a very » clown 5 and so is Justin Martyr. 
1 
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that he vms drawing his own picture, and not cona* 
dering that he was just such another as Adrian in many 

respects. 

There was then no edict or law which pardcularly foifaad 
Christians to write in their own defence, or to read this or 
that book. Justin Martyr was probably mistaken in some 
of his assertions on this point, as Le Clerc observes. Hist. 
Eccl. p. 624. The last editor of Justin takes this point 
iinder consideration ; but he hath hardly given a satisfac- 
tory accoimt of it, or removed the difficulties* Pne£ 
p. Ixxxiv. 

If there had been any danger in presenting an Apology 
to Adrian, yet every one who knows ecclesiastical 1& 
tory must know that the Christians of those times were 
men whom the fear of death would not have deterred. 
But tile danger perhaps was not so great : Adrian seldom 
^cted cruelly, except when he was moved by suspicion, 
jealousy, or envy; and whatsoever his temper was, he 
ever affected to appear generous, mild, open, gentle, and 
affable : ' in coUoquiis etiam bumillimorum civilissimus 
fuit,' says Spartian, Adr. 20. : much more might he admit 
Aristides, who was a learned man, an Athenian, and a 
philosopher ; for he loved to converse with men of letceis, 
and he was, by incorporation, an Athenian ; he had been 
at Athens before he was emperor, and the Athenians had 
paid him the compliment of making him their archon^ and 
he was always Idnd to them ^. 

Adrian seems to have had no hatred for the Christians, 
or for any other religious sects, and to have been more 
disposed to banter than to persecute them. In a letter to 
Servianus, in which he gives the ^Egyptians a very bad 
character, he observes that Alexandria was inhabited by 
Jews, Samaritans, Christians, and worshippers of theiEgyp- 
tian deities ; and that all these people, notwithstanding their 
diversity of opinions, and their religious squabbles, in 
reality worshipped only one God, and that God was Monei/^ 
See Vopiscus, Satumin. 8. p. 719. and theMiscell. Observ. 
ii. p. 309. The Egyptians had no extraordinary character 
with many people. Vid. Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 1128. 

^ Tillemont^ Hist, des £mp. i^p* 19|. 
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Adrian gave a Rescript to Minuctos Fundanus con* 
ceming the Christians (preserved in Eusebius iv. 9. and at 
the end of Justin's first Apology) which is obscure. It is 
probabie that he composed it so on purpose, for the 
same reason that moved his predecessor Trajan to grant 
the Christians only a half favour, and a sort ol connivance. 
Thus Severus Alexander paid divine honours to Christ, 
and was very kind to the Christians ; and yet, as Lampri-* 
dius expresses it pretty accurately, * Judaeis privilegia rescr- 
vavit; Christianos esse passus est.' 22. 29. Adrian's Re* 
script, though it doth not manifestly exempt Christians 
from punishment, yet seems in some degree to £ivour them, 
and might have been so interpreted by a judge who was 
disposed to put the mildest construction upon it. The 
Christians therefore made their use of it, and often appealed 
to it. 

Lampridiu$, who was a Pagan, mentions a report that 
Adrian had a design to deify Jesus Christ, and to build 
bim a temple ; but he positively affirms that Severus Alex- 
ander intended it. He adds, that the emperor (I suppose 
he means Alexander) was deterred by some persons, pro* 
bably Pagan priests, who, consulting the gods, found, as 
they said, that, if such a thing were executed, Christianity 
would be established, and Paganism abolished. ^ Christo 
templum fiacere voluit [Sevaxis Alexander3 eumque inter 
deos recipere. Quod et Adrianus cogitasse fertur, qui 
tcmpla in omnibus civitatibus sine simulacris^, jusserat fieri : 
quae hodie idcirco quia non habent numina, dicuntur 
Adrians quae ille ad hoc parasse dicebatur. Sed prohibit 
tus est ab lis qui consulentes sacra, repererant omnes Chri- 
stianos futuros si id optato evenisset, et templa reliqua de- 
serenda.* 43. The report concerning Adrian's design was 
groundless, in all probability. SeeSpartian. Adr. 13. and 



^ Interea ea traditio Lampridii nobis lucro est. Etenim si imaginibus 
ref^a turn temporis fuissent templa Christianoram^ Rngi nullo potuisset 
moAo, Adriaoia numinibus vacua Christo fuisse posita. Neque Adrir 
aiio aliquid caussse fuisset, cur ejusmodi templa conderet> expertia si* 
mulacrorum, si ecclesia in more habuit imagines in templis collocare. 
KullaC (]uoque Constantino iraperante imagines Chrislianorum in Basf* 
]fcis videbantur, utpote quae ad simUitudinem Adrianiorum accedebant. 
Bosnage^ Annal. ii. p. 60. 
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Basnage, Annal. li. p. 59. ; and yet it evidently shows that l^ 
never passed for an enemy to Christianity. 

Since the Christian Apologists ^ reproach the Pagans for 
their human sacrifices, Quadratus and Aristides may be^ 
supposed to have touched upon tKat subject. Adrian for- 
bad this wicked practice, and also made laws in favour of 
slaves ^ 

Several Apologies were afterwards made by Christians, 
addressed sometimes to the emperors and the senate.. Pa« 
gans of rank and quality were perhaps not much moved 
by them : yet they must have had some knowledge of them ; 
for doubtless the Christians, who valued neither danger, 
nor money, nor labour, when the common cause required 
it, and of whom some were of good families and fortunes, 
got them transcribed, and handed them about to persons of 
eminence, and it could be no difBcult thing to give them ^ 
to those emperors who had learning and humanity. And 
indeed, which is very remarkable, the Apologies are ad- 
dressed to such sort of emperors, to Adrian, Titus Anto- 
ninus, Marcus Aurelius, Lucius Verus, and perhaps to 
Commodus^, who, bad as he was, yet showed kindness to 
the Christians. The emperors commonly were accessible 
enough, and did not use to hide themselves like eastern 
monarchs. Augustus, for example, suffered all persons 
to approach him ; and when a poor man once offered him 
a petition in a timorous manner, with a hand half extended 
and half drawn back, the emperor jested with him, and told 
him that he looked as if he was giving a halfpenny to an 
elephant. ^ Promiscuis salutationibus admittebat et plebem, 
tanta comitate adeuntium desideria excipiens, ut quendam ' 
joco corripuerit, quod sic sibi libellum porrigere duUtaret^ 
quasi elephanto stipem.' Suet. Aug. 53. Nor was the 
style of the apologists such as could disgust ther readers; 
They wrote in genend as well, and with as much leanw 



* Dr. MidtUeton, and many besides him, have observed, that of the 
Christian Apologists, the latter often copy the earlier ^ and a roan who 
reads them must be blind not to see it, or perverse not to own it. 

« Tiilemont, Hist, des £mp. ii. 262, &c. See also EusebiuSj Fraep. 
Ev. iv. 16, 17. 

^ Tillemont, Hist Ecd. ii. p. 631. and Justin M. ed. Paris 1742. 
Trstf* p. cxii. 
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ing, elegance, vivacity, and good sense, as tlieir Pagan 
contemporaries. These Christians were by no means ob- 
scure and contemptible persons ; they had enjoyed a liberal 
education, they were learned, and some of them had been 
philosophers, and retained the habit of philosophers ; and 
in those days a philosopher and a man of letters might 
have access to persons of the highest rank and quality. 
Le Clerc was fer from thinking that the antient defenders 
of Christianity were quite despised by the Heathen, as some 
are willing to ima^e. On the contrary, he supposes that 
their arguments against Paganism contributed greatly to 
its destruction. * It is very necessary for those who would 
be well acquainted with ecclesiastical history, to read the 
authors who in the early ages composedApologies for Christi« 
anity, and at the same time overset the religion dT the Hea*- 
then. These were the first attacks which were made on 
paganism, and which gave the very Pagans such a disgust 
for it, that almost the whole Roman empire declared for 
Christianity, as soon as it was safe to do so.' Bibl. Choia* 
^xvii. 426. 

Under Adrian the Jews revolted, and were severely 
bandied, and Jerusalem was again taken, and sacked, and 
burnt, and totally destroyed, according to several writers. 
* The melancholy view of its ruinous condition caused an 
infinite number of people to embrace Christianity, as it 
set before their eyes the truth of Christ's predictions,* 
fiays Tillemont, Hist, des Emp. ii. 295. for which he 
refers us to Eusebius, Demonstr. Evang. p. 4C7. ed. 
Par. But this accurate author is here mistaken, I think, 
and makes Eusebius say more than can fairly be inferred 
lirom his words. See the passage, which is too long to be 
bere inserted. 

At this time lived Aquila, who translated the Bible into 
Greelc He was converted firorn Paganism by the piety 
^md miracles of the Christians, says Fpiphanius De Mens. 
c. 14, 15. and afterwards apostatized, and wait over to 
Judaism. But Epiphanius was made up of hastiness and 
credulity, and is never to be trusted where he speaks of a 
miracle. For example : 
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He relates that many fountains and rivers were annually 
turned into wine on the same day, and at the same hour, 
-when Christ wrought his miracle at Cana in Galilee ; that 
this wonder continued at Cibyra in Caria, where he him- 
self had drunk out of the fountain, and at Gerasa in Arabia, 
and that many testified the same of the river Nile. 

The Pagans had miracles of the same Idnd, * In An- 
dre insula, templo Liberi Patris, fontem Nonis Januariis 
semper vini sapore fluere Mucianus ter consul credit.' Plinius 
ii. 106. p. 121. 

* Mucianus Andri, e fonte Liberi Patris, statis diebus 
septenis ejus Dei vinum fluere, si auferatur a conspectu 
templi, sapore in aquam transeunte/ Idem, xxxi. 13. 
p. 549. 

Baronius was either so credulous, or so disingenuous, as 
to urge this miracle at Andros in confirmation of those 
which are attested by Epiphanius. It was an artifice of 
the priests of Bacchus, and served to delude silly Pagans^ 
as S. Basnage observes, Ann. i. 217* 

We may conjecture, from the relation of Epiphanius, 
that there were in his time, i. e. in the fourth century, 
pious knaves, who once a year conveyed wine into the 
fountain at Cibyra, and that the father drank a cup of this 
adulterated liquor, and was imposed upon by these jug- 
glers. The trick might serve for other purposes besides 
those of a godly nature ; it might draw company to the 
Wells of Cibyra once a year, and enrich the neighbourhood, 
and the proprietors of the holy water. 

This is the civilest thing that we can say of Epiphanius, 
since he must have been either a dupe or a deceiver. 
Learned and judicious men, who have examined his writ- 
ings, have been forced to conclude, that, with all his 
learning and piety, he was credulous, careless, censorious, 
and one who made no scruple of romancing and niisrepre-' 
senting. 

The miracle of the fountains is just as good as that re- 
corded by Orosius, that the tracks of Pharaoh's chariot- 
wheels remained in the sand of the Red Sea, and that nei- 
ther the winds nor the waves could efface them. 

Mere is another tradition of the same kind from Epipha- 
nius. Jerom mentigns a particularity of the fountain Siloam, 
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that it flows not regularly, but bursts out with great vio- 
lence at different times. * Siloam autem fontem esse ad 
radices mentis Sion, qui non jugibus aquis, sed in certis 
horis diebusque ebulliat, et per terrarum concava ^t antra 
taxi durissimi cum magno impetu veniat, dubitare non 
possumus, nos prassertim qui in hac habitamus provincia/ 
In Esai. viii. 

If we may believe Epiphanius, God produced this fbun* 
tain at the prayer of Isaiah, a little before the death of that 
prophet, when he was just expiring, and wanted water to 
drink ; and thence it was called Siloam, or SenL He adds, 
that when the Jews were besieged, if they went to draw 
water there, it sprang up in great abundance ; but if their 
enemies approached to it, it withdrew itself: in testimony 
of which, says he, the fountain still bursts out at intervals, 
and suddenly. De Vit. Proph. This fable alsb is tran- 
scribed by Baronius, as a thing to be credited; for which 
he is justly censured by S. Basnage, Ann. i.p. 334. whom 
the reader may consult. 

But what Josephus affirms concerning this fountain at 
the time when Jerusalem was besieged by the Romans, and 
which is also taken notice of by Basnage, is extremely 
remarkable, and should be added to what has been said, 
vol. i. p. 203. concerning the wonders which happened at 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and which showed that God 
had forsaken the Jews: Thoo i^hyoc^Kul Trriyai TrXova-ic/iTspxi 
^cUtriVf at pYtPuy^UG-oct 'frcorsQOv vuav, m'po yoco rvig «iJt5 ttccqov* 
aia^j T//V Tz Z/Awau STTiAiTriifrav icttSj kui rug stc^ t» ao'TSO^ 
aTTucecg, ctxrrs Trpog otfiCpo^Sig covsKruai to vdco^* to ds v])v ^too 
vKyfivova-i Tolg TToT^Sfxioig vuoov^ cig ^iri ^f^ovov ocVTo7g kui y^TYiVStriVy 
tiXhcc xoci KViTToig hoc^Ksiv. * Even the fountains flow proipusely 
for Titus, which refused their streams to you : for this you 
know, that before his coming, , Siloam, and all the springs 
without the city, failed to such a degree, that water was 
bought by the pitcher; but now they are so profusely 
liberal to your enemies, as to supply not only them 
and their beasts, but the gardens also.* BelL Jud. ed. 
Hav. V. 9. 

In the time of -Domitian, Trajan, and Adrian, lived 
Plutarch. In his numerous writings he never makes any 
2 
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mention of the Christian religion, — ^perhaps not daring to 
speak wdil) and not caring to speak ill of it, says Tillemont. 
I rather think that he had never examined it, or concerned 
himself about it. Philosophy and history engrossed his 
thoughts and his time. 

A LITTLE earlier flourished Quintilian, who hath made 
a slight mention of Judaism. ^ £t est conditoribus urbiuzn 
infame contrauisse aliquam pemiciosam caeteris gentem, 
qualis est primus Judaicse superstitionis auctor/ iii. 7* p* 270* 
ed. Burm. Some have imagined that he meant Christ and 
die Christians ; but it k plain to the last degree that he 
reflects upon Moses. He had probably in view the con- 
quests which that people made under Moses and Joshua, and 
dieir war with Vespasian and the Romans. 

PoLYCARP suffered under Marcus Aurelius, about A. D. 
1€9. of whose martyrdom we have an account in £usebi> 
us, iv. 15. who took it from an epistle of the church of 
Smyrna, of which he inserted the greater part in his history- 
Usfa^ found and published a copy of this epistle, and it is 
inserted in Le Clerc's Patres Apostolici. In the conclusioa 
there is a foolish note of one Pionius, the transcriber. 
There are some differences (though most of them 
small) between Eusebius and the Epistle, as for example, 
in the dream or vision of Polycarp, in the doxology at the 
end of his prayer, and in the description of the martyr 
standing in the flames, mV ^^o$ mTcifji^y^g, ^ as a loaf whilst 
it is baking,* which is not in Eusebius. 

The wonders relating . to his martyrdom are these : 
He had a dream or vi^on, portending what should befall 
him. Much the same thing is said to have happened to 
Socrates. See vol. i. p. 48. Kal ir^oa-svxiiisvog Iv o7rTouri» 
y&yovSiTT^ T^tOtiV'iifjLsiiooy tod crv}\^yi(()Syjyoci acvroy' kui sI^bv irpoa-^ 
nB(pu><aiC¥ aircZ utto 7r\>fog KaTocTcaiof^syoy* koci (TT^cc^sig siTrsf 
^pof rws (TVVoyTug dvrS 7r^o(priTi)uoc* AslfJiS ^oHyroc yuxTocKocvdifi^ 
^au * Et cum oraret,' triduo ante quam comprehenderetur, 
Tisio ei oblata est ; viditque cervical suum incendio confla- 
grare. Tum,conversus adcomites suos, prophetice dixit; 
Oportet me vivum coml)uri/ 
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A voice from J^eaven encouraged him, Tw ^'s tlQKvK(ip7r(ar 
HO-iom slg- TO crToihoy, (pouvyi e^ ^pocvS eyevcTo* "Icr^^^f jiocl 
dvi^i^oVf UoKvKoc^TTS- Kai tov u.sv sIttoi/toc ovhl^ s^h, ti^v Sw=. 
(putyfjvTwv T^fiers^v oi ttoc^ovtc^ 'Yj7(^v<rocv* ' Porro Polycarpo 
intranti in stadmm, vox e cselo facta est ; Fortis esto, et, 
viriliterage, Polycarpe. Et eum quidem, qui vocem emisit, 
vidit nemo, vocem qui e nqstris prsesentes erant audierunt/ 

The fire would not burn him. M£yai?\.^g ^s UXccf^", 
ri^uTYig (bKoyog, Boa>u.u uiyoc s'l^ou.sv^ o7g l^a7v e^o&y}* oi Tuici . 
STY}p'/;t)7^[jiSyj eig to avocyyeiAui Toig AoiTTOig roc ysyojMePoc to 
yac^ TTV^ Kocf^i^ag {ilog 7roi7}o-ocyy uxrTTsp o^or/i irKoiov vtto 
vrvBvyi.uTog TrX-^poviJieVijf xvxKca 7repiSTei%ia-s i-o o-outi^a. rou 
[JiA^pog' Koti ^v [xsa-ov ov% cog (Tccp^ xocio^^ivvj^ dXA cog 
oc^Tog oTTTUi^cVogy VI Cog Xpv(rog xoci agyv^og ev KociMivca 
irv^oiixsvog. ' Cum vero ingens flamma emicasset, grande. 
miraculum vidimus, quibus spectare concessum fuit ; qui et 
ideo reservati sumus, ut aliis quae contigerunt annunciare- 
mus. Ignis enim fornids speciem prasbens, tanquam na-' 
vis velum a vento repletum atque sinuatum, undique cir-; 
cumdedit martyris corpus ; quod quidem in medio positum, 
non ut caro assa videbatur, sed veluti panis coctus, vel sicut 
aurum et argentum in fomace candens.* 

A sweet smell came out of the pile. Kai y«f sucaSiocg 
TOTCcVT'iig uvTBXa^oiJi.s^ot, cog XiQocvootov 'rrv^ovrog^ 5} oiXkov rivo^ 
Tcoy Ti^LMV a^cofLUTUiy* * Tantam quippe fragrantiam odora- 
bamur, ac si thus aut aliud quoddam pretiosorum aroma- 
tum oluisset.' 

A great quantity of blood came from him ; which seems 
to be mentioned as something marvellous. . . 

A dove at the same tim« came out of the wound. 
Xliootg oZv i^on?g 01 ocyofi.01 ov ^vvu^evov ocuroij to (tooimu vtto tov 
TTV^og ^u7rctvri9Y}vah eyJKsv(rocv Tr^ocrsKQovTa ocvtc^ TtoijJpeKT^^ot 
r/rapu^moci ^liLihoy' nal toZto TroiT^o-ccvTog sPijX&s TrspiarTcPU Ttoci 
'TfAtjbog aijjLGcTog, coo-ts KocTU(rh5<roci to Trv^yTcoci ^uvautroci irocyToc 
TOV o%koy, si Toa-avTYi Tig hac^opa jj.stoc^v tcov ocTTiTTMy xai Tc^y. 
ixXsKTuiy. ' Tandem igitur cernentes improbi corpus ipsius al> 
igne non posse consumi, jusserunt confectorem propius acce- 
dere, pugionemque capulo tenus abdere. Quod cum ille 
ifecisset, egressa est columba, item tanta vis sanguinis, ut 
ignem extingueret, utque universa plebs miraretur tantunv 
«sse discrimen inter infideles ac electos.' 
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From the agreement between the Epistle and Eusebiuft 
in the main (the date excepted) it appears that we have the 
Epistle now as Eusebius had it, or nearly so ; and since 
Eusebius speaks of it as of an anrient and well-known 
writing, lyy^u(poog ki (p:-pdiJLs>ov, if it were a forgery,*it must 
have been composed long before his time. But, excepting 
the marvellous parts, the rest of the narration hath all the 
appearance of truth and of fact ; the manner of appre- 
hending the martyr, the speeches of the proconsul, the 
behaviour and prayer of Polycarp, the rage of the popu- 
lace, and particularly of the Jews, the zeal of the Christians 
and their affection for their bishop, &c. ^11 is consistent and 
probable, and many little incidents are mentioned which 
have not the air of fiction. 

The Christians who accompanied Polycarp at his execu- 
tion, highly reverenced and almost adored him : they at- 
tended with a full expectation, as we may suppose, of 
seeing some strange events ; and the sight of their dear and 
honoured friend thus dying might raise in them a tumult 
of passions, and take away some of the sedateness which 
may be requisite in forming an accurate judgment. 

Let us now consider the miraculous parts of the story. 

I see no reason to doubt of Polycarp's vision, or to think 
it improbable that this apostolical father, and holy martyr, 
should have been forewarned- of hisr sufferings, and prepared 
to expect them, and enabled to give his friends this proof 
that God was with him and assisted him. He himself int^- 
preted the vision, signifying by what death he should glo- 
rify God. Without this intimation he could not have 
known that he should be condemned to the flames, because 
there were many other ways of destroying criminals ; and of 
several martyrs who at that time had been executed, not 
one was burnt, but they were thrown to the beasts, as the 
Epistle informs us, after having endured, with amazing 
patience and courage, the worst tortures which malicious 
cruelty could contrive ; and when Polycarp was condemned, 
the populace requested thfit he might be exposed to the 
lions ; and because it could not be done, they then chose 
>to have him burnt. 

To this foreknowledge' which he had received of his 
death, he seems to aUude in his last prayer at the stake^ in 

yoL.IL ' E 
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which he blesses God for calling him to mzrtjtdoai, and 
prays that he may be received of him as an acceptable sacri« 
fice, Kxdooc 7rpoyirotiMoc<rocg^ kou nPOE^ANE'PXlEAS, xocl otA^- 
^uiTccg^ ci\l/zv^7j; :toci cc\Yi9tyog &sog" — ^ quemadmodum prac- 
parasti, ^tprirmonstrasii^ et adimplevisti^ mendacii nescius ac 
verax Deus/ 

For these reasons I cannot assent to the solution proposed 
by Middleton : * The foresight of his death and the man^ 
ner of it, in the time of a cruel persecution, when his per* 
son was particularly hunted from village to village, as the 
principal and destined sacrifice, may reasonably be considered 
as the effect of common prudence, without recurring to any 
thing miraculous/ Inquiry, p. 9. 

Polycarp prophesied that he should be burnt alive : the 
event was, that the fire could not bum him, its natural 
power bemg preternaturally suspended, and that he died 
by the sword. Thi:^, as the author of * The Two previous 
Questions * observes, is a difficulty. It will afford reason to 
doubt either of the prophecy, or of the miracle by which 
the power of the fire was restrained ; and of the two, it 
were better to give up the latter than the former^ if both 
cannot stand together. 

TiUemont was aware of this difficulty, and therefore sup- 
poses that Polycarp was killed by the fire, before he was 
Wunded* * Les Payens luy firent donner un coup d'cpee. — 
U ne £iut pas doubter neanmoins qu'il ne fut mort des 
auparavant, puisque Dieu luy avat revele qu'il devoit estre 
Intile/ H. £c. ii, 341. But this solution is also attended 
inib^ome difficulties : The Episde intimates no such thing, 
but rather that he died, partly at least, by the svrord; and^ 
if he perished by th^ flames, naturalists must determine 
whether a man who dies in the fife, and then is run through, 
will bleed plentifully. One would not willingly have re- 
course to a miracle for the effusion of blcod, because such a 
miracle could tend to no purpose. 

Le Moyne says, * Licet fuerit Poly carpus vulncre ettelo. 
confossus, tamenvivus arsit, etinpyra beatam suam ani- 
mam^avit/ Proleg. ad Van Sacr. 

S. Basnage, who admits the rest of the account, hesitates. * 
at this part of it, at the effusion of blood : ' Unum est 
quod nds non satis capere profitemUr ; Confectoretn prom. 
2 
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fius accedercy &c* Tantumne sanguinis senSi ex corpore 
pene exangui, setateque confecto manavit e vulnere, ut 
pyra ardens et magna satis, penitus extincta sit ? Castera 
vero mira dulcedine aliiciunt aniinos.' AnmL ii« p. 138* 

Some, to reconcile the vision 5 with the event, will per- 
haps say that the vision of the pillow consumed by fire> 
was sufficiently completed by Polycarp's dying at the 
stake, and by the burning of his body after hi was dead ; 
and that, if there were a small error, it was in Polycarp*8 
interpretation. * Prophetae visorum suorum non semper 
fidi interpretes. Donum prophetias interpretandi prorsus 
erat distmctum a prophetiae charismate,* says Fell on 
Cyprian. 

As to the voice from heaven^, there is nothing frf- 
volous in such a miracle ; it might be true : but yet it is a 
miracle which might be counterfeited, and one single 
Christian might have made the speech from a house-top, 
near the stadium, and have lain concealed there j and if he 
kept his counsel, all his brethren might have been deceived 
by him. 

The human voice, if it be clear and strong, may be 

t When a deacon called Sosius was perfomiing divine service, his 
fiead appeared surrounded with flames, which portended his martyr- 
^m. Sarins Sept. 23. The writer might borrow this from Polycarp*« 
vision^ OT fjorn Virgil's : 

' Ecce levis subito de vertice vbus liili 
Fundere lumen apex 2* 

or from the story of Senius Tullius in Livy, i. Sg. ' cui caput arsisse 
ferunt multorum in conspectu.' This Sosius was a companion of that 
Januarius who works miracles to this day in Naples with wooderfiil 
perseverance. 

** When Constantius, an Arian emperor, was carried in funeral pomp^ 
his friends affirmed that a choir of angels attended the procession, sing- 
ing and playing in the air j and Gregory Naziahzen thought fit to record 
this miracle. ' Ea suhdit Nazianzenus, quihus Jidem qfflsrre nobis est 
difficiltimum : Cum corpus Tauro monte superato, adpkternam civi- 
tatem veheretur, vox quadam e sum mis locis a nonnullis audiebatur, 
velut psallentium et prosequentium j angelicorum, opinor, ccEtuum, 
quod pietatis illi praemium erat, fiinebrisque remuneratio.* Orat. 4. 
^ Qu^ Jlgmenta ex Ariana offidna prodiisse videntur,* S. Bagnage, 
Ann. ii. 863. Gregory Nazianzen had a favourable opinion of Constan- 
tius ; but Lucifer Calaritanus, Hilar3r, and Athanasius, load "him with 
p-eproaches, and call him Tyrant, Antichrist, &Ct Thus you have fetheiB 
against fathers, an(^ saints against saints. 

E2 
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beard at a great distance. The heralds in Homer had thk 
accomplishment^ and were ISo^v uyccOoly and Darius 
Hystaspis had an Egyptian in the army who was as good as 
a speakmg-tnunpet. ' *Arijp AiyvTTTiog (Poovemv [Jisyia-Toy dydpco^ 
'TTufVi who saved Darius and the army when they were 
in great danger, by the force of his lungs. Herodotus iv. 
f. 266. 

If the voice had been accompanied with an 'vmusual splen- 
dor in the air, or with an earthquake^ or preceded by 
thunder and lightning in a clear sky, the wonder had been 
evident. 

The author of the Episde observes, that the Christians 
who attended Polycarp heard this voice^ but says not a 
word of the Jews and Gentiles, and leaves us uncertain whe- 
ther they heard it or not. 

A sweet smell issued from the pile. This is surely a very 
suspicious miracle, and they who have defended the accoimt 
of Polycarp*s martyrdom are willing to pass it over as fast 
as they can. They are in the right, for in truth it casts 
some dishonour upon the whole narration. The fact, in 
all probability, was true : scented wood is common in hot 
countries, and the odour might proceed from the fuel, 
for the people ran about to the baths and other places to 
get wood ; and a Christian might also join with them, and 
iring a bundle of wood with aromatics enclosed in it^ to 
honour the funeral of his bishop. It had been an antieiit 
fashion in various places to waste abundance of aromatics 
in burning dead persons of rank and quality ; or those who 
threw themselves alive into the flames, in complaisance to 
the deceased, or in compliance with cruel custom, as the 
Indian wives ; or a philosopher, who now and then mount- 
ed the pile, and entertained the public with roast-meat, as 
*the Gymnosophists, Calanus, &c. The writer of the 
Epistle would make us believe that these perfumes were 
conferred on Polycarp*s pile, miraculously no doubt, else 
it would not have been worth the recording. - The Chri- 
istians, however frugal in other respects, yet in these ex- 
penses were very profuse at tlie interment of their brethren. 
> Si Arabiae queruntur,' says Tertullian, * sciant Sabaei 
pluris et carioris suas merces Christianis sepeliendis profligari, 
quam Diis fmnigandis.' 
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This account of the yielding of the flames, of the vOice^ 
and of the sweet odour, might give occasion to later writers 
to apply these wonders to other martyrs^ as they frequently 
do. See Prudentius ITi^/ 2Tf<p. vi. 1 00. and Bai?il, Horn, v. 
not to mention many more. The history of * the aromatic 
scent of the sacred bones ' wouW fill a moderate folio. 
By the help of this odour reliques were discovered, and 
genuine bones distinguished' from counterfeits; and it was 
very easy to find out a saint, without borrowing the lanthom 
of Diogenes : 

' Ubi ubi est, diu cclarx non potest/ 

Tiilemont is excessively fond of this prodigy, and never 
fails to record it with great seriousness ; and indeed there 
is no reason to question the fact, for of all miracles it is 
the easiest to be performed, and therefore the least satis- 
factory : 

— ^ Non bene olet, qui bene semper olct.' 

The Pagan goddesses also smelt very sweetly, as the poets, 
to whom they were best known, testify : 

^Ambrosiseque comae divinum vertice odorem 
Spiravcre/ 

says Virgil. 

^ Mansit odor ; posses scire fuisse deam/ 

Ovid. Fast. v. 

The temple at Hierapolis smelt of the sweetest perfume, 
as the writer De Dea Syria assures us. 

In Abulfeda's life of Mohammed, we are told that a 
most agreeable odour proceeded from his carcase after he 
was dead. 

Copres, a monk of the fourth century, is said to have 
stood half an hour in the midst of a great fire, unhurt, to 
confute a poor Manichsean doctor who could not perform 
the same exploit. Rufinus Vit. Patrum, Helles, another 
monk of those days, would carry fire in his bosom, which 
neither singed his clothes nor his skin. Sozomen vi. 28; 
This miracle was wrought with a view to what Is said, Prov. 
vi. 27.. ' Can a n^an take fire in- his bo$om, and his clothes 
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not be burnt?* But Solomon, as well as Bernard, ^ non 
vidit omnia/ ^ Can one go lipon hot coals^ and his feet 
not b^ burnt ?' Prov. vi. 28. This is what Pagans ha^e 
pretended to do, as' we shall see : 

^ incedunt per ignes 
Suppositos cineri doloso.* 

The arching of the flames, &c. if it were just as the au- 
thor of the Epistle relates it, must have been something 
preternatural: but the question is, whether the author's 
imagination did not impose upon him, and make him fency 
a little more in it than there really was. If Polycarp had 
prophesied that his enemies could not and should not bum 
him, it had been remarkable indeed ' : but here is a martyr, 
who could not be burned, and who was run through with- 
out difficulty. Besides the seeming disagreement of the 
prediction and the event, one may reasonably ask,-^ 
To what purpose this miracle ? nor is the question easily 
answered. 

Yet that is not all : the miracle was not only of the 
useless kind, but it might have produced rather a bad than 
a good effect on the minds of the spectators. The Pagans 
had many examples in their fabulous and poetic history of 
men who had been unhurt in the fianles ; and they had 
also their priests and priestesses who walked barefoot over 
the fire without harm : but these things were supposed by 
some Pagans to be tricks, by others to be magical opera- 
tions ; and consequently the inference made by the vulgar 
Pagans, and perhaps by the Jews, would have been, that 
Polycarp was an old magician, who had recourse, though 
in vain, to inchantments ; and that his daemon had secured 
him for a time from the flames, but could not protect hinl 
from the sword ^. 



^ Therefore, as later authors improve upon their predecessors, the 
Ivriters of the martyrdom of Romanus say, that when he was condemned 
to the flames, he declared before hand that the fire should not burn hitn, 
and accc^ingly a miraculous shower (borrowed, it may be, from the 
Story of Croesus in Herodotus) put it out. . Prudentius. 

^ It was the opinion of some that Croesus had escaped the flames by 
the heJp of incantations. 

*E<picrM Ypdiiiuxra — sitatSaX yoip, TtvU f acrly, hctlva ^tray. Sis x«i 
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YirgfljEn. xi. 785. 

* Summe Deiim, sancti custos Soractis Apollo^ 
Quem primi colimus^ cui pineus ardor acervo 
FasciUr ; et medium freti pietate per ignem 
Cultores multa premimus vestigia pruna/ 

Where Servius : Freti pietate. Iste quidem hoc dixit $ 
sed Varro, ubique expugnator religionis, ait, cum quoddam 
xnedicamentum describeret : Eo uti. solent Hirpini^ . qui 
umbulaturi per ignemy medicamento plantas tingunt. 

* Haud procul urbe Roma in Faliscorum agro fkmilias 
sunt paucae, quae vocantur Hirpi: has sacrificio annuo, 
quod ^t ad montem Soractem Apollini, super ambustam 
Ugni struem ambulantes non aduruntun Et ob id perpetua 
aienatusconsulto militias omniumque alioriun munerum vaca* 
lionem habent/ Plinius 1. vii. p. 372. 

'Ek TWf Kft<rTftSaAo/^ ^crri to rjyf nsgcco-iccg^ApujJu^ogh^yf 
$7fov (pacl Tag h^iiocf yv[jLyo7g roig 'iroa-l S/' dvSpotJUccg iSotli'* 
Cuv ocTTuQiig. ' Apud Castabala autem Perasix Dianas 
fiutum est^ ubi aiunt foeminas sacerdotes illaesis pedibus per 
prunas ambulare/ Strabo. 

Le Clerc speaking of the water of jealousy, Numb. v» 
»ys, * An ultio divina perjurium illico sequeretur non do- 
^t Moses, et rai*a haec videntur fuisse exempla. Hugo 
Grotius exempla ex Scriptoribus Ethnicis adfert fontium, 
quorum aquae perjuros arguisse feruntur, nee rei fidem de* 
trahit. Sed tot Acta miracula apud Ethnicos narrabantur, 
ut uUi credere vix possimus. Alia est ratio Hebracorum, 
&c Multa quoque in infimi aevi historiis habemus de 

Kfolcrog sir) rijs ntvpoig slifwy cJ^fX^fl^j — Ilava-avias $i fijo-lv, — ftri. 
fiuvou r^troLv rd 'Eipaa-ia ycdi/^jMCTa fva-iKOv su/tfepisxov^o-ou vov¥ dXs^U 
xaxoy, as xm Kpolcov sjti itufois, ^ij^l xa) flwVof, «k«v* * Ephesie 
liters — dicunt enim illas fuisse incantationes quasdam, quat et 
CrGssus jam rogo impositus pronunciarit atque ita liberatos roerit.<— 
Pausanias veroait — ^Kphesias literas ftiisse voces quasdam, quae nata* 
ralem quandain virtutem malorom depulsoriara haberentj quas, ut 
etiam ille testatur, Croesus rogo imposittts pronunciaverit' Eustathiuft 
in Odyss. Su^las. £tymol. Magn. 

Of the same kind with the £phesian Letters were tbeie duunnss 
' Sista, Pista^ Kista^ Xista/ 
and 

' Daries^ Dardaries, Astaries^ Dissuni^siter^ Httat> Hamate* fce« 
to which Varro and Cato ascribe great powers. 
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probadonibus per ignem, per aquam, kc quae tarn iflihr 
nefas videatur omnia credere, quam omnia rejicere. Certe 
ut veri npn sunt sat clara in iis argumenta : ita nee men- 
dacii indiciis manifesds notata sunt. Ideoque an vera sint, 
aut falsa, nos.quidem scire non-possumus/ 

The custom of trying the innoceijce of suspected persons 
by fire, or boiling water, is very antient, for it is mentioned 
in the Antigone of Sophocles', and it lasted till the four- 
teaith century in Europe, and is said to continue still in 
some places.* But the horrible rashness and the profane 
impudence of appealing thus to God, without his permis- 
sion, and of calling upon him to interpose miraculously,* 
and the injuries which on these occasions have been done 
to the innocent, and the favour which hath been showed to 
the guilty, incline us to think that no miracle of this kind 
* was ever wrought at such trials, and that they who escaped 
used some tricks, as well as the Hirpi. It would not be dit 
ficult to paint iron bars so as to make them look as if they 
were red-hot. 

But, to return to Polycarp's martyrdom : If we may be 
permitted to hazard a conjecture upon this occasion, we 
may suppose that the Jews and Pagans, full of rage, brought 
together wood enough to bum ten persons, and heaped 
it all round the martyr, and set fire to it in many places, 
which blazed up, as at the pile of Croesus \ Trspl icr%ara, 
at the extremities on all sides, and arched over Polycarp ^: 
Upon this some of the Christians began to cry j4 
miracle ; his enemies said that the man was a magician^ 
and fearing, perhaps, lest something extraordinary should 
appear in his favour, called for the executioner to dispatch 



Kai in)p hepTtBiv, -mi bsov^ opyMijiorslv — 

' Eranms quoque parati et fernim igniturn levare manibus, 
Et per jgnem ire, et jurare Deos/ v. 270. 

' See the story in Herodotus. 

» Something not unlike this was seen at the martyrdom of Porphy- 
rius,--aAAa xcu a^df/tnjj s^w difo fjMKpou atrotrrri^axoi xuxXw K^p) 
avthv rrjs irvpois, evSsv$s xaV^sTdev dspoLpitd^ovta ruj a-roiLan rrjv fXoya. 
' Qiiin etiam cum rogus satis longo ab ipso intervallo circumquaque 
acceosii^ futtset^ ipse hincinde flammam ore attrahebat.' Euseb. Mart. 
Pal. 11. 
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Hm quickly. ' There ^was no withstanding the giddy im- 
patience of an irritated populace. The executioner com- 
pliedy and ran Polycarp through, when he was almost dead, 
and. suffocated with the flames, and when perhaps his 
lower parts had been scorched ; and thus ho perished partly 
by fire, and partly. by the sword; 

In order to reconcile the whole account, and to remove 
useless prodigies, it seems reasonable to suppose that there 
was nothing miraculous in the arching of the flames, that 
the fire had almost killed the martyr when he was wounded^ 
and that the blood which issued from him quenched or 
damped the fire only on one side, and where it burned 
weakest. 

The writer of the Epistle observes, that Polycarp stood 
in the fire, cog %^'J(fog xai dpyupog Iv ytu^ivui irvf^ovijc^vog^ 

* sicut aurum et argentum in fornace candens,' alluding 
possttbiy to those passages of Scripture where the righteous 
are compared to gold and silver tried in the furnace ; or tcf 
what is said of Christ, Revel, i. Ka) cl Trohg ocvrou o^jLOiot 
yjxK^oXi&oivoOi cog iv v^oc^ivui TTsirv^uji/svot* Eusebius uses the 
same kind of expression concerning Peter, who suffered 
martyrdom at the stake, in Diocletian's persecution: — 
S/a TTVfof (Hoc %^v(Tog ciK^at(pvBo'Tocrog — ^ vfelut aurum purisa- 
mum per ignem probatus.' Mart. Pal, 10. 

The story of the dove coming out of Polycarp^s body, 
which is in the Epistle, but not in Eusebius, or Rufinus, or 
Nicephorus, or two MSS of the Latin translation of the 
Epistle, arose possibly from a corruption of the text. The 
executioner stabbed him, and then i^^K^s Trs'^Kricpoi kcu 
7r?^Yi9og ccifJiocTog^ * a dove came out, and abundance of 
blood.' It is not likely that the author would have related 
so marvellous a circumstance so concisely and coldly, in' 
one single word Trs^io-r-^oi^ just as if he were ashamed of 
it, and wanted to get over it '^as fast as he could: but he 
might have written, with a very small alteration, IPyjXOsv 

67r U^KTTS^OC TTAYlf^Og OtlJMOCTOg^ OOiTtS KaTU(r^S(roii TO *nvpy 

* a great quantity of blood issued but on,' or ^ to the left 
side, and put out the fire* (on that side :) after which, the 
commanding ofiicer ordered his body to be laid upon the 
wood and consumed, and the Christians had leave to gather 
up his bones. Or we might read, with an alteration ^1 
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smaller, and without striking out the jta), i^^xOiv £7r*apw 
Tfpa Kot) wXriSog aiixotTog^ supposing kocI to mean * even :* 
* there issued out even so much blood as to extinguish the 
fire/ The dove could scarcely be mentioned designedly 
by the author, who would have said something more, or 
nothing at all. The first conjecture is proposed by Le 
Moyne; but he writes it I^^Ad* Itt' af/o-TSf^. I should pre- 
fer s^yj\9cy9 to avoid poetic numbers; and besides, the 
accusative plural Itt otpia-rspd, joined to a verb of motion^ 
'W>uld be better than the dative or ablative singular, gV* 
apio-TcpZ* ^E^riX9sv lir dpia-Tepu * exivit ad laevam,* as in Ho- 
mer 11/ M. 2S9. 

EiV Itt' d^io-Tspoi ToiySf ttqt) ^(f>oy lisgosvrcc* 

Genes, xiii. 9. slg u^ia-repoi — aV Jf^'«- And so very 
often in the LXX, 

Somebody " hath proposed, i^yjhOs TrspKra-Ax yt<xi irK^iog 
miluoiTog^ i. e. ' there came out plenty and abundance of 
blood ;' which is clumsy enough. Another improves upon 
it, and conjectures, s^yjK^s Trspiccsix v^xTog kcc) 7rK'lj9og ccifjuoc* 
Togf which is too bold, and passes the bounds of sober 
criticism. 

When the virgin Eulalia was put to death, a dove, spot- 
less and white as snow, flew out of her mouth, says Pru- 
dentius ITffl Srr^. iii. 161. This hath made some suspect 
that the story of Polycarp's dove might be somewhat more 
antient than the time of Prudentius, and give occasion to the 
fiction about Eulalia's dove. 

In the third century, when the Roman Christians were 
assembled together to choose a bishop, a dove came and 
sat up<m Fabian's head, to point him out for that office. 
This rumour Eusebius inserted in his History, vi. 29. but 
be might as well have left it out. 

In the fourth century, Ephraim Syrus went to Cscsarea^ 
to visit Basil, and to hear him preach, and saw a dove, 
wlute as snow, and bright as the sun, sitting upon Basirs 



* Amongst other conjectures, one is, iz ipirfifgi^ It should have 
been av dpia-rspisf or di: dpi^rrepiuv. 
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Moulder, and whispering to him what he shoyld say; 
See Tillemont H. E, ix. 208. 

These prodigies were borrowed partly from Pagan pro^ 
digies and auguries, and partly from some passages in the 
Gospels, to which Christians ought to have paid more 
reverence, and not to have made this imprudent and im« 
pertinent use of them. 

It seems probable upon the whole (for in points of this 
kind there is no such thing as certainty) that the writer of 
the Epistle did not mention the dove. It is impossible to 
determine whether Eusebius found Tr^oKrrs^ in his copy 
or not ; because, though he had seen it there, he might 
have dropped it on purpose, accounting it to be either a 
ridiculous miracle, or an interpolation. When he gives 
an account of the death of Herod Agrippa, from Josephus^ 
avTo7g y^(iii.f^u<riv * in the very words,' he drops the owl^ 
who, as Josephus says, appeared over the head of Agrippa ; 
in which omission there is perhaps a little too much of the 
finesse. Mr. Whistpn endeavours to vindicate Eusebius 
in this affair, and forces the owl upon him by the help of a 
conjecture. We are certain that this bird is in Josephus, 
but we have little reason to conclude that he ever was in 
Eusebius. One owl in the hand is worth two in the conjec- 
tural bush. See Eusebius H. £. ii. 10. and Josephus Ant. 
3dx. 8. and Mr. Whiston*s Translation and Notes. 

Eusebius i. 9. cites Josephus as mentioning * Lysanias 
the Tetrarch,* for which Jos* Scaliger and Valesius blame 
turn, and take it to be a wilful misrepresentation. 

After all, supposing that Eusebius suppressed the dove, 
1 see no reason for tragical outcries^ that, by granting this, 
we must give him up as a writer of no integrity, and that 
all his credit is at an end. He had his defects, as well as 
other antient writers, and some pf those faults shall be 
taken notice of in their proper place. But in the case be* 
fore us it may be said, he had no mmd to expose Ghristi- 
anity to the scoffs of infidels, and himself at the same time, 
i)y recording such a silly contemptible tale ; and in such 
cases suppressions are more allowable than interpolations ; 
the latter are always unpardonable, the former may some- 
times be excuseable ; for, as a critic, Eusebius might justly 
suspect that the passage was not genuine, and, a^ an histo* 
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lian, he ihiglit not care to go out of his way, and give 
reasons for omitting it, since that was not the method of 
DTriting in antient times. 

*Le Clerc,' says Middleton, *t6ok 'tts^itt^oc to be the 
true reading/ How doth this appear? * Because he gave 
it in his edition of the Apostolical Fathers.' And so would 
any fair editor ; who ought to represent the reading of the 
manuscript in such a remarkable place. ' But Le Clerc 
says nothing against it in his notes.' True : because he was 
in haste, which was often the case with him, and not dis- 
posed to discuss the question. In his Ecclesiastical History 
he passes the dove over in silence, as not worthy to be 
mentioned, p. 729. and in his Bibl. Chois. xxvi. p. 218. he 
absolutely rejects it as an interpolation. * II n'y a rien de 
cette colombe dans un MS. que le P. Rukiart dte, nou 
plus que dans' Eusebe, &c. ce qui fait croire que c'est une 
addition de quelcun, qui vouloit rendre, par une fraude 
pieuse, le martyre de S. Polycarpe plus merveilleux.* 

Polycarp's prayer at the stake is such as one might ex- 
pect from a holy martyr, and it is in few words. When 
he had finished it, and said ' Amen/ they set fire to the 
pile. ^AvocTTs^-^uvTog otmov to a/xjjv. ' Cum Amen clara 
voce insonuisset ' . 

' Verbum uvocnrli^T^ocvTog hoc mihi indicare videtur, ipsam 
quidem orationem tadte ac submissa voce a, Polycarpo pro- 
nunciatam fuisse ; Amen vero edita voce prolatum.' Va- 
lesius. 

' IJon potuissent preces ab iis qui aderant Christianis 
audiri et aliis referri, si submissa voce eas fudisset Polycar- 
pus. Quod miror Valesium ad animum non i^evocasse.' 
Clericus Hist. Eccl. p. 728. 

The observation of Valesius is indeed neither judicious, 
nor worthy of him ; nor wiW the word uvocttsimthv^ joined 
to ^men (take it as you will), prove that tlw prayer was 
uttered in a l<nv. voice. It should have been translated 
simply, ' Et postquam Amen pronunciasset,* or * emisisset — ^ 

When the proconsul exhorted Polycarp to comply, and 
to repent, and to say, ATfs loZg oc9sovgj ' Away with the 
impious,* the saint, looking severely on the multitude, and 
sighing, said, ' Away with the impious.' 

This, in the sense in which PoJyc^rp must be supposed 
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to have m<eant it, hath been thought too uncbarkable, and 
therefore a forgery of the writer : yet, candidly interpreted, 
it may mean no more than this, - May true religion flou« 
rish, and impiety cease! and ^nie perhaps will be of 
opinion that this apostoUcal father spake propJietically to 
the wicked and persecuting Jews and Gentiles of Smyrna, 
who stood round him, impatient to destroy him : for not 
Ic^ng after his martyrdom the city of Smyrna was overturned 
b^y a very violent earthquake, A. D. 177- in which many of 
them may be supposed to have perished. Dio 1. Ixxi. Ari- 
stides Orat. 20, 2 1 , 22. 4 1 . 

When Polycarp was urged by the procOnsul to renounce 
Christ, he replied, * These eighty-ax years do I serve 
him,' &c. 

Hence some have concluded that he was just so many 
years old. S. Basnage is of another opinion, and says that 
Polycarp meant, he had been so many years a bishop. 
Irenaeus also represents him as ^ extremely and uncommonly 
old,' IttittoKv yocf) Tfoc^iiMtiva* tcuI. ttocvv yffaAso^.— Hence 
Basnage concludes that he wzs about one hundred and 
twenty years old when he died. Aimal. i. p. 792. I think 
we may suppose that the eighty-six years mentioned by Po- 
lycarp were neither those pf his life, nor those of his epi- 
scopal function, but of his being a Christian ; and then, if 
he was converted at fourteen, he would be a hundred 
years old at his death. Many other persons have arrived at 
that age j and amongst Gruter's inscriptions is this : ' me- 
moriae SEX. yiGELLII. AQVINAT. QVI ANNVM ATTI- 
GIT CENTES. SED ALTERVM ET NONAG. PERPET. IN- 
OFFENSA VALETVD. EXEGIT.' 

Polycarp says to the Philippians (in the old Latin version 
of his epistle, which supplies the defect of the Greek 
copy), . ' De vobis enim gloriatur [Paulus] in omnibus 
eccle^iis, quae Deum sola^ tunc cognoverant: nos autem 
nondum noveramus.' Basnage, who, with Usher, thinks 
that Polycarp mean§ himself by nos, makes this an argu- 
ment for his great length of life : but it is not evident that 
Polycarp spedks of himself; he may mean the Christians 
of Smyrna, as Cotelerius observes. 

Tillemont places his death A. D. 166. See Hist. EccL 
. li. p. 635, &c. S. Basnage dates it 169. 
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When they T»t>uld have fastened him with mils to the 
stake, he desired them to desist. He for whom I suffer^ 
said he, will enable ihe to stand still, and not to fly from 
the fire : nor did his resolution fail him. 

The miracles at his martyrdom are of the dubious and 
suspicious kind; and it is possible that the epistle itself, 
which contains them, might have passed through the hands 
of interpolators before it came into those of Eusebius. That 
be suflFered martyrdom is unquestionable: besides many 
other testimonies, we have that of Polycrates, bishop of 
Ephesus, in the second centuiy, who says, TLoKwca^og o 
€>• U/xvf !'>! }tul STTicTKo^og xMi ^Mc^vg* apud Euseb. y. 24. 

. * If any® one imagine the relation made by the church 
of Smyrna, on this occasion, to be just and faithful, he has 
;& right to believe it.' 1 think so too : and I add, that we 
have no right to insult him for being of that opinion. But 
let others also be permitted to suspend their assent. 

Whatsoever we determine concerning the wonders, the 
behaviour of Polycarp and of his contemporaries and fel- 
Jow-Christians teaches us to determine that God was with 
them and assisted them. The sufferings of the Christians 
afforded examples of courage and constancy which seemed 
more than human ; and had an happy effect in converting 
others. We have authentic accounts of many persons, in 
the bloom of life, and of the infirmer sex, who received 
the sentence of condemnation to a cruel death? without 
consternation ; and underwent it without a complaint, and 
sometimes with exultation and joy. When we read that Arria 
gave her husband the sword from her bleeding breast, 
with, ' My dear, it is nothing,* we admire the deed and the 
speech. In the Pagan lady such resolution is heroism : in 
the Christian what is it less ? 

The persecution which the Christians endured was the 

** Two previous Questions, &c. p. 31. 

Pin Diocletian's persecution, the Pagans endeavoured to invent tli^ 
most painful torments, to weary out tiie patience of tiie Christians, and 
to make them recant : and the pious Christians of Liter ages, who have 
presided over the Inquisition, have imitated the Pagans in all these 
cruelties, and used their best endeavours to surpass them in barba- 
rity 5 and perhaps studied the Acts of the Martyrs, and the eccJe- 
siastlcal historians for tliis purpose : though indeed Satan might inspii^© 
them without such helps. 
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completion of Christ's predictions: the fortitude with 
which they endured it was the completion of his promises. 
He bequ^ithed calamities and sufferings to them as a le- 
gacy ; and he commanded them to die for his sake : a com« 
mand hard to flesh and blood ! But he promised that he 
would be with them, and make his abode in them ; and be 
their strength and support when all things else should faii 
and forssLke them. 

Many were the motives which concurred to animate the 
antient Christians ; motives which might sometimes produce 
an excess of courage bordering upon rashness and enthu- 
siasm : but as the love** of life, and the abhorrence of pain^ 
are universal passions, there seems wanted a cause as uni- 
versal to overcome them in persons of all nations, ages, 
sexes, and conditions ; and there is none which will ope- 
rate uniformly, besides a divine' assistance; none to which 
we may. more reasonably ascribe it, as to the leading and 
principal cause, since it suits so well with the predictions 
and the promises of Christ Some will call the doctrine of 
divine assistance fanaticism ; but let them remember, that 
many wise Pagans held it, for they will perhaps hearken to 
a Platonist or a Stoic. To suppose that God takes no care 
of good men in the viotent trisds and distresses which they 
undergo for his sake, is entertaining a mean opinion of Pro- 
videice. This divine favour was not confined to the three 
Itrst centuries : it hath been extended to multitudes, who 
since that time have fallen innocent victims to antichristian 
tyranny, and have laid down their lives for their religion 
with as much constancy as the antient ChristisLns. 

But it will be said. All Christian sects have had those 
whom they call martyrs ; and shall we bestow that ho- 
nourable appellation on the schismatical or the erroneous ? 
I see not how we can avoid it. If a person lay down his 
life for the name of Christ, or for what he takes to be the 
religion of Christ, when he might prolong his days by re- 
nouncing his faith, he must stand for a martyr in every 

^ '— qui mcntenoviseimus exit, 
Lucis amor. Statius. 

' Dodwell hath treated this subject very well in bis dissertation De 
Fortitudine Martyruoi. 
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licasonable man's calendar, though he may have been mtich 
mistaken in some of his opinions. 

' Unless Driedo had, unawares I think, acquainted itte 
with the provost of Steneldas Epistle to S. Bernard, I had 
not known either your [the church of Rome's] cruelty 
against the Albigenses, or Picards, as I suppose ; or their 
constancy in suffering tortures in themselves most grievous, 
yet attended with usages as disgraceful ; both for the man- 
ner or form of proceeding as injuriously inflicted,- as the 
ground or matter of accusations brought against them were 
unjust and impious* The provost's epistle was to this 
effect. 

- '* I would gladly be resolved (holy father), might I en- 
joy your presence, whence it is that in heretics, the devil's 
m^nbers, there should be so great resolution for defence of 
their heresies, as the like can scarce be found in very reli- 
gious and faithful Christians. There are (saith he) amongst 
us, heretics which put no confidence in the suffrages of 
men deceased, or prayers of saints: fastings and other 
affictions of the body usually undertaken for sin, are not, 
in their opinion, necessary to the righteous: Purgatory 
after death they acknowledge none : denying the making 
of our Lord's body in the sacrament of the altar : the 
church they affirm to be amongst them, having • neither 
fields nor possessions. Of such wc have known divers, by 
the multitude, misled with too much zeal, violently haled 
against our will unto the flame ; whose torments they not 
only endured with patience, but entertained with joy, I 
would therefore be resolved by you, holy father, whence so 
great resolution in the devil's members should spring*'* 
Priedo 1. iv. De Ecclesias Dog. et Scrip, c. 5. 

* No question but this provost, which esteemed no better 
of them than as of heretics or Satan's members, did relate 
the worst opinions then known to be held by them : and 
yet he, as I would have the reader note, living in their time, 
lays no such odious tenets to their charge, as those that 
lived long after, or were employed by the Romish state to 
write against Wickliff, Huss, or Jerome of Prague, have 
charged them and their followers with. Driedo tells us, he 
finds no direct answer by way of epistle or writing unto this 
venerable man's demand in particular? butout of S. Bernard'^ 
3 
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iiodme, dsewfaere ddiyered conceming like heretics, he 
finds this rescdution, '^ Nihil simile habet constantia maiv 
i^um, et pertsoada haeredcorum, quia in illis pietas, in istis 
Jjoiitid, cordis contemptum mords opoatur/'-^^ The con- 
jtamcv of martyrs hadii no affinity with the stubbornness of 
jienetics ; piety breeds contenq>t of death in the one^ hard* 
Bess of heart in the odier.' Homil. 66. in Cant. Such good* 
minded men as S. Barnard, I think, had least to do in the 
^zanunadon of such men, most obnoxious to misinformi^ 
Am in the particulars of their carriage : widi which the dvil 
magistrates of France, though Romish Catholics, better 
acquainted, have given them laudable testimonies for their 
Jionest and rdigious lives : and whether these mendoned by 
that provost were audi as S. Bernard spaks against, in the 
{dace last oited, is more than Driedo knew. Howsoever, in 
AMters of this natiu'e, it is most true, ^^ Bemardus non 
ti^t ooutia.^' T. Jackson's Works, vpl. i. p. 278. 

Mark, bidiop of Arethusa, a considerable man in the 
Arian, or rather in the Semi>Arian party, endured cruel 
torments from the irritated Pagans with astonishing bravery ; 
and (besides Sozomen) Theodoret, and Gregory Naziam&en^ 
•though Atiianasian^ bishops, have highly extolled him fqr 
it. He had escaped by fl^ht; but hearing that many 
Cfadsdans Kvere in danger of suffering upon his account, he 
4Cetumed and surrendered himself, to deliver his brethren* 

Tillemont's distress on the constancy of this heredc is 
remarkable, and his diffidence well expressed. ^ This is 
what St. Qregory, Theodoret, and Sozomen have related 
adeeming the fordtude of Mark of Arethusa. The£ikcti$ 
too well supported to admit of a doubt: but it as no small 
difficuky to know whether diis fordtude were a virtue purdy 
h^m^n, like that of the ReguU, the Scaevolse, and other 
heroes of Paganism, which, in reality, was only an effect of 

* Cbalcldtos^ a Christian pbilosopber, who did not admit &e o^tiocK 
<)f matter, was an intimate friend of Hosius of Corduba. BishofUf of 
learning, genius, and abilities (and snch Hosius certainly was), did not 
.quarrel with their friends for holding sentiments which caused heretics 
* to b^^ooodeomed with somachrigor^ and to be loaded with to many 
calumnies. Ail bishops did not resemble Father £piphanius. But 
•perhaps thef were OMHre tractable in civil and familiar commerce and 
.conversation than in councils, xvhere moderation was hardly ever known, 
after that of the apostles. Beausobre Hist de Munich. 11.238. 
Vol. H. F 
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their pride \ or whether it were a 'Christian virtue, a gift of 
the grace of our Lord, and an operation of that charity 
which niaketh saints. For the foundation of true virtue is 
true faith, without which it is impossible to please God : a8 
likewise it is impossible that true virtue should not please 
-him. And history represents to us every where this prelate 
as engaged in the belief, in the faction, and in the intrigues 
of the Arians.' H. Eccl. vii. 370. See also in p^ t26. the 
distress of Tillemont, Baronius, and Bollandus, on this 
grievous difficulty. They know not where to place Mark of 
Arethusa ; whether among the saints, or among the siiu 
Iters, or in the intermundia of the Epicurean gods. 

Mark* had demolished a Pagan temple in the reign of 
Constantius, and had built a church over its ruins ; in doing 
which he seems to have showed more zeal than prudence : 
but this part of his conduct gives no pain to the TiUemonts 
and the Baroniuses. The best excuse that can be made for 
hhn IS, that he had the permission of the emperor for acting 
.as he did, though even that excuse is scarcely satisfactory. 

Paul and Silas were severely beaten with rods, and then' 
cast into a dungeon, and put in the stocks, which was a 
painful posture. At midnight, when such wounds and tor- 
ments, give the most uneasiness, instead of uttering sighs 
and groans, instead of praying to God to relieve them, they 
sang praises to him with a loud voice. Acts xvi. 22. Hence 
we conclude that they were assisted by God, who alleviated 
thdr pain, and gave them not only resignation and patience, 
but exultation and joy. When a martyr suffers greater tor- 
ments than these for the same cause, and shows the same 
undaunted and cheerful spirit, is it not ju§t to suppose that 
he receives tjie same assistances ? The behaviour of the man, 
the honour of religion, the pfbmise of Christ, the good- 
ness of God, all lead us to this determination. * 

The far greater part of^ the martyrologies' is^ indeed so 
silly and contemptible as to be beneath alL notice and cen- 
sure ; and of those which are of a better stamp, some seem 
to have been drawn up by persons, who, through excessive 
veneration of the departed saints, and a love .of the mar- 

* Plaustra mendaeioTum is the properest name for most of them.' See 
some conjectures concerning the pious lies in the Legendi^ in Bayle'* 
Diet. f'^aliTiiis. 
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vellousjor other motives, have inserted false embellishments, 
and then the transcribers have made interpolations of the 
same kind. The authors of pious frauds are foolish knaves^ 
who do irreparable mischief to the cause which they want 
to recommend. 

The copies which we haVe of the antient Acts of Per- 
petua and Felicitas diflFer considerably. See Tillemont, 
H. E. iii. 137. and Basnage Ann. ii. p. 224.- * The^ African 
style of these Acts shows their antiquity ; and they relate 
what Perpetua suffered in prison, and some of her dreams, 
written, if we may believe the author of the Acts, by herself ; 
and also a dream of Saturus, who suffered at the same time. 
In the dream of Perpetua we see some beginnings of the 
opinion of purgatory, and of praying for those who are in 
it,, as the commentators have not failed to observe. The 
question is whether they are really the words of Perpetua, 
of which it is impossible to be certain. These notions might 
indeed have been in some measure introduced amongst the 
common people, and Perpetua might have had a dream 
conformable to such current notions : but nothing obliges 
us to believe that all the dreams of martyrs were revelations, 
or that this in particular was of that' kind.* Le Clerc Bibl. 
Chois. xxvi. 220. 

The behaviour of the martyrs related in those Acts, as it 
is circumstantial and probable, so is it affecting and edify- 
ing ; but their visions and revelations seem to be partly of 
the enthusiastic Jdnd, and such as might be expected from 
the disciples of Montanus. Perhaps the writer, who is 
supposed by'maily to have been a Montanist, and the 
transcribers, enlarged and adulterated that part of the ac- 
count, either to propagate some favourite notions of their 
own, or to omit nothing that they had gathered from ru<* 
mour and common report. This I am inclined to suppose, 
in respect and reverence for these holy martyrs ; but what 
we much wish w£ easily believe^ and th^t perhaps may be 
my^case. 

In some of the antient Acts of the Martyrs, and in eccle- 
siastical historians, we have well attested e^camples of he- 
roic faith and fortitude, and of love strongier than death, 
which would affect even the coldest heart ; and which Joseph 
Scaliger, a man of good taste, a clear judgment, and no 

F2 
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superstition, could never read without being gre^hjf movfed. 
^ ,£orum lectione piorum animus ita affidtur^ ut nunqulam 
$atur inde recedat : quod quidem ita esse, unusqtiisque pro 
capttt suo et conscientise inodo sentire potest. Certe ego 
nihil unquam in Historia Kcclesiastica vidi, a cti^iis lecdone 
commotior recedam, ut tion andplius meus esse videar/ 
Anim. in Euseb. p. J 21. 

Justin Martyr, whilst he was a Pagan^ ooncladed very 
candidly and reasonably^ from the courage and constancy 
of the persecuted Christians, that they could not be profli- 
gate and debauched people $ and his Pagan and Platonic 
judgment on this point was better than tikt e cc l esia at ical 
judgment of several Christian writers. K^i y«p avro^ I ya;V 
ra/V' llhAre4¥cg %ou^uiV hioiy[JLCc<riy ha&»)J\jO[isyovg ajtouMf 
H^icrTiayovg^ ofuv Ss a^ofiw/^- wpo^ Becvccrovy kjkI wdvrtc rx 
ccKhoc yoiii^di^sva ipo&BffOc^ sy$voow aivyccrov siycti sv jcayuoi xfti 
(piK^ihyiu iTrd^uv avrovg. * Nim et ego ip^, cum' Pla- 
tonis diaciplina delectarer, audiremque criminationes quae in 
Chrisdanos jactabantur, mortem autem, cssteraque onmia 
quae terribiUa putantur, minime eo6 formidare viderem, 
statui ipse mecum fieri haudqi;iaquam posse, ut in vidorum 
pravitate et voluptatum amore viverent/ Apol. ii. 

The Chrisdans, that is, the wise and prudent part of 
them, wet^of opuaion, ths^ as ft was their duty to suffer any 
torments rather than dissemble or deny their religion, so 
was it ako to avoid persecution, and never to expose them- 
selves uncalled to so hard a mal. Mention is made in the 
Epistle of the<liurch of Smyrna, and in other antient Te« 
cords, of some rash and presumptiKius Christians, yithm 
offered themselves to martyrdom, and who, when they were 
condemned, lost all courage and deserted dieir cause, whilst 
others who had been diffident of themseives and had retired, 
being dkcovered and seized, died in a most Christian man* 
ner. This also was perfectly suitable to our Saviour's doc^ 
trine and promises, who required humility and prudence 
from his disciples. Peter made bolder professions of fortir 
tude and fidelit}' than any of the 2a>osde8, and therefore he 
alone fell away in the dark hour of temptation, and denied 
his Master. ^ 

This wonderful behaviour of the andent Christians may 
justly be accounted a proof of the truth of our religion, 
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snd we should deserve to be blamed and despised, If we 
]>arted wtdi it and gave it up tamely upon account of a few 
objections. Objections may be made even to demonstra^ 
tions, and 

Nihil est tarn bonum^ quin dicendo malum effici possit. 

The increase of Christianit)' under all these discourage- 
ments, and this cloud of afflictions, is another argument of 
tlse same kind, and a subject highly worthy of considenu 
lion : * Adeone levis res et fiitiUs videtur religio Christiana^ 
aut tarn vulgaris tamque similis rerum quotidianarum pro 
gressio ejus et propagatio, ut quemvis hominem (non jam 
Christianum dico, sed vel ab omni religione alienum, vel 
ab ea aUenissimum) exquirere pudeat quaies homines essent^ 
qua dootrina, quo ingenio, qua disputandi scienlia, qua fa^ 
cohate dicendi instrucd, qui gravibus illis et constandbu^ 
Romanis persuadere potuerint, relictis et repudiatis Diis 
fiuiis, quos se nunquam aut impune negiexisse, aiit fru^tra 
gravissimis rapublicas temporibus invocasse majores omni- 
bus monumends procbmabant et testabantur, hominum et 
barbarorum et a se devictorum et Judasorum deum, homi- 
nemque simul Judaeum a popularibus suis paulo ante serviK 
suppUdo necatum, venerari ; qui tot tamque dispares na« 
tiones, alias immanitate eiferatas, alias moribus et di^cipiinSi 
inflatas, alias horrida quadam et agresti virtutfe feroces, alias 
luxu et licenda petulances, alias victoriis et imperio insoleo- 
tes, alias diutuma servitute fractas et debilitatas, alias ig&o- 
rantia et tarditate, alias doctrinse et ingenii fitma indociles, 
ita flexerint et mutaverint, ut religioni patriae novam et eic- 
temam, ut omni licentiae libertatique vivendi Tquicum priou 
ribus fere religionibus summa pax et concprdia fuit) vitam 
rigidam et severam et omnia voluptads vel confona anxie 
fugientem, virtutesque quarum nt nomina quidem antea 
audiverant, ut denique paupertatem dividis, odium gratis^, 
contemrionem honori, exiUum patriae, mortem titas ante, 
ferrent.* Thirlby, Dedic. Just; M, These reflections are 
as just ag they are elegant} and the inference which the 
reader ought to make from them is, that a change so happy, 
so extensive, and so surprising, could have been effected by 
nothing less than theDivine^mU and assistance^ 
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* The progress of 'Christianity,' says Moyle, * consider, 
ing its late rise, and the constant opposition it met with, is, 
even on my moderate computation, prodigious, and to be 
accounted for by nothing but the Divine Providence, as I 
may one day show at large on another occasion/ Thunder. 
Legion, p. S27. 

The aheration also which Christianity made in the man- 
ners of men, and the stop which it put to polygamy, is very 
remarkable. OyVc ot Iv Tla^Qiot X^ia-Tiavol ^ohvyocfji.ova-i 

ze^ccg ocvrmj Ue^a-oct ovTSg' ov Trapoc BocKT^oig Kocl TaKhoig 
(p0.ci^ov<n Tovg yocjJLOvg' — ocXTC ottov slo-hy ovts vtto tmv xa- 
Kt!jg KstfJievMv vojjioov Kocl l9oov vtKcovToct. * Nee in Parthia 
Christiani, Parthi licet, pluribus utuntur uxoribus, nee in 
Perside, Persae licet, filias uxores ducunt, nee apud Bac- 
tros aut Gallos nuptiarum honestatem et jura cont^mi- 
nant, — Ita ubicumque degunt, nee legum morumque see- 
leratorum improbitate vincuntur/ Bardesanes, apud 
Euseb. Praep. Evang. vu 10. in his Discourse against Astro* 
logical Fate. Thus^ according to this ingenious philoso- 
pher, the Christians of all countries retained the good qua- 
lities and rejected the reigning vices of th^ several nations of 
which they were natives. 

* The law which permits only one wife is conformable 
to the nature of the European, but not to the nature of the 
Asiatic climate. It is for this reason that Mohammedism 
found so easy an admission in Asia, and such difficulty to 
extend itself in Europe ; that Christianity hath^ maintained 
itself in Europe, and hath been destroyed in Asia ; and that 
the Mohammedans have made so much and the Christians 
so little progress in China. 

* In the time of Justinian, many philosophers, uneasy at 
the restraint laid upon them by Christian laws, rcftired into 
Pfirsia', to Chosroes. What induced them most, says Aga- 
.thias, was that polygamy was there permitted to men who 
Jid not abstain even from adulter}^ 

* It is hardly possible that Christianity should ever be 
• established in China. Vaws of virginity, the assembling of 
^v^omen in churches, their necessary intercourse with the 
^j«u«i$ters pf religion, their p^ticipation of the sacraments, 

auricular confession, eKtreibfiAiaction, the marrying but one 
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'Wife, all this oversets the manners and customs, and strikes 
at the religion and laws of the country. ' L'Esprit des Loix^ 
x\L 2. xvii. 6, xix. 1 8. 

This acute author is of opinion that Christianity, humanly 
speaking, can never get footing and ground in the eastern 
countries, the nature of the climate, the constitution and 
complexion of the inhabitants, and their temper and man- 
ners and laws being repugnant to some pre;cepts of the go- 
spel. I ask then. How came it to pass that in the first and 
second centuries Christianity found admission and made a 
progress in those countries, notwithstanding these, and 
many other difiipulties atid impediments besides these ? 
'Must we not ascribe its sHccess either to miracles wrought ia 
its behalf, or to an extraordinary influence of the Spirit of 
God upon the minds of those who embraced it r' See Dis^ 
course iii. ' on the Christian Religion.* . 

About A. D. 150, flourished Justin, the first Christian 
author, after those who are called apostolical, a virtuous, 
pious, honest man, and incapable of wilfully deceiving, but 
a hasty writer, and of a warm and credulous temper. He 
was highly and justly esteemed by the antient Christians, 
and Eusebius makes honourable mention of him, as of one 
|y Tw KaS* lijjLccs ^locTT^eiljocg Koycc^ ^ qui inter religionis nos- 
trae sectatores maxime floruit ;' and he speaks of his two 
Apologies, his Dialogue with Trypho, and some other trea- 
tises, and produces some passages from that Dialogue, 
V^hich show that he had it as we have it now. 

He wanted neither learning nor vivacity, nor an unartifi* 
cial eloquence. The love of truth was his predominant pas- 
sion, to which he sacrificed all worldly considerations, and 
for which-he laid down his Hfe with great resolution ; and 
therefore whospever loves truth, should love him and his 
memory. * Galen,* says our amiable writer John Hales, 
* Galen, that great physician, speaks thus of himself; I 
know not how, eyq[i from my youth up, in' a wonderful 
manner, whether by Divine inspiration, or by fury and pos- 
session, or however you may please to style it, I have much 
contemned the opinion of the many ; but truth and know- 
ledge I have above measure aflfected, verily persuading my- 
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sdf that a fairer, a more divine fortune could never be£dl 
a man. Some title, some little claim I may justly lay to 
the words of this excellent person ; lor the pursuit of truth 
hath been my only care ever since I understood the meaning 
of the word. For this I have forsaken all hopes, all friends, 
all desires, which might bias me, and hinder me from driv- 
ing right at what I aimed. For dm I have q>ent my money, 
my means, my youth, my age, smd all that I have. If with 
all this cost and pains my purchase is but error, I may safely 
say. To err hath cost me more than it has many to find the 
truth : and truth shall give me this testimony at last, that 
if I have missed of her, it is not my fault but my mis* 
fortune.' 

Justin would not perhaps have expressed himself upon 
this subject with the same strength and elegance ; but he 
had the same heart and the same turn of mind. 

In the first Apology, he says to the emperors, * We de- 
sire a fair trial, and no favour : if we be guilty, punish us ; 
if we be innocent, protect us. We do mot d^eyou to 
punish our calumniators : their own wickedness and igno* 
ranee is punishment enough.' OtJ yoc^ Tovg xarfiyofouyrocf 

iccti TV rw¥ ytetXciif ayvcia. Cicero had a thought of the 
same kind, but he spoiled it ; he says somewhere, ^ Odi 
hominem, et odero. Utinam uldsci possem ; sed iddscen- 
tur ilhim mores sui.* 

* We are slain with the sword,* says Justin, * we are 
crucified, we are cast to the wild beasts, we are bound wi& 
chains, tortured, and burned ; and yet we are not only con- 
stant to our profession, but we increase and multiply: 
the more we are persecuted and destroyed, the more are 
added to our numbers. As a vine by being pruned and 
cut close puts forth new shoots, and bears a greater abun- 
dance of fruit, so is it with us who are the vine which God 



and his Christ have planted.' 'OttoTov lav a/xTrlAou rig lx« 
iifAij ra xaP7ro(poijY,(rctvToc pfiy, «V ro «ya6A«o-T?crflfi eTSpovi 
x^^aiovg xa) sv6u7\.e7g tcaI XM^oCbopovg umii^ooarr top avriv 
t^'TTOv xal i(p* ^fAif^ ymrui* fi yoct^ ^VTSv9s7<rce vico rovGiou 
ifi7re?^og} xal (ru)Tyjftog Xpia-jov^ 6 Kaog uvtoZ strrh 
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Horace: 



Duris ut ilex tonsa bipennibus, 
Nigracferaci firondir in Algido, 
Per damna^ per csedes^ & ipso 
Ducit opes animumque fcrro. 

The account which Justin gives of himself, as seeking 
truth among the Hiilosophers, the Stoics, the Peripatetics, 
Pythagoreans, and Platonics, and finding it in Ghristianity^ 
is spritely and entertaining, and so is the manner in which 
he ce?nsures the Jews. * It was foretold of you,* says he to 
Trypho, * that you should be as the sand of the seashore ; 
and so indeed you ar^^ if as numerous, as barren likewise, 
and as unfruitful of all that is good, ever ready to receive 
the refreshing dews and rain of heaven, and never willing 
and disposed to make any return/ p. 394. ed. Thirl. 

I shall not undertake the vindication of Justin concerning 
the celebrated statue erected to Simon Magus : I am inclined 
to think that he was mistaken, and that the proud Romans 
would never have deified a Samaritan knave, and a strolling 
magician. It seems more probable that they would have 
sent him to the house of correction, or have bestowed trans- 
portation upon him, or a * stone-doublet sooner than a 
status. Dr. Thirlby, who pleads Justin's cause, concludes 
thus : ^ Si quis autem quaerat quid de hac re ipse sentiam^ 
patroni me potius quam judicis partes egisse, negare non 
possum, quasque dixi, non tarn veritatis gratia, quam Justini 
dixisse, cujus mihi caim editione defensio ex veteri more 
necessario susdpienda erat, etc' It is easy enough to know 
what this means, though some persons have made a shift 
to misunderstand it. 

In behalf of Justin it might be said, that as worthless 
nien as Simon had religious respect paid to them about the 
time when Justin wrote, or not loiig after. Alexander (the 
impostor perhaps and false prophet; and Peregrinus, called 
Proteus, another knave, both of whom Lucian has sariri* 
cally celebrated, and of whom the latter burned himself pub- 
licly, and one Neryllinus, an obscure mortal, had statues 
erected to them at Troas and Parium in the time of Marcus 
Aurelius, and when Neryllinus was living, to which statues 
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divine honours were paid, and which were said to ffxe 
oracles, and to work miracles. So cheap was cfeificadon 
in those days ! This we learn from Athenagoras. Tf «a^ 
x«/ llocfiGV'ii fASv NffuAX/i/ou BLyLovocg ^%sij 6$ dvr,^ tuov xjoc9^ Vj^S' 
TO h lldpiovj 'AKs^uv^pov tlocI Ufwriof. ToZ ^AXs^ocv^pov 
iTi eTTi Tvig uyo^ocg xocl o ripog^ xocl »; eLKoiv. Ot [isy oZv ocK' 
Koi ccv^pidyjcg tov Nyj^vKXivov^ KO(r[jLyi^oc elcri ^rn/,o(nov — ^ Xs 
«ura;y xm x^Yj^ocTi^edv xccl Icca-doci vo^ovvTug voi^l^Bixt* ruxl 
Svovcrt Ts h' ocvToc, Tcai xpv(ra> Trs^tocXsi^ovcrij xmi a-Ts^ocva'ii(ri 
TOV dv^piccvTa, ot Tpu)och7g\ o Jc tou ^AAf^avJfOi;, icoct 6 tou 
TI^c^TScog — [Msv xoil avTog Kiysrai %pf}iJtMTiQi)f* Tcf ^^ rati 
A^s^di^lpov^YllJLOTsKslg ocyoyrai Bvaioii tluI lo^ra^ t^g STn/jJcoco 
S-sf . * Troas et Parium. Habet enim ilia imagines Ne- 
ryllini, viri qui nostro seculo vixit : Parium vero, Alexandri 
ct Protei, Alexandri quidem etiamnum in foro et sepul- 
crum et simulacrum est. Porro Neryllini caeterae quidem 
statuae omatus sunt publicus, — una vero ex illis tum con- 
sulentibus respondere, tum medicari dicitur. Quamobrem 
et sacra ei faciunt, et auro illiriunt, et coronant statuam 
Trbadenses. Protei vero statua — similiter responsa dare 
perhibetur. Alexandri vero statuae — sacrificia publice et 
festa peragunt, tanquam propitio et exaudiendDeo.'p. 122^ 
Ed. Ox. 

Epiphanes, the son of the heretic Carpocrates, and a here- 
tic as well as his father, was deified about the middle of the 
second century, or the time when Justin wrote. The ac- 
count is remarkable : ^E7rt(pccvr]gy ov kccI toc a-vyy^(x^L^ocT»_ 

KOUlijTOCly VlOg YjV KuPTTOXPOCTCVg — TCC USV TfCOg TTOCTpOg *AA£- 

i^ocvd^2vg ocTTo 63 [JiViTpog KsCpccK AT^vevg eQja-e 0£ toc tiuvtoc 
aryi eirTocKcci^-xocy kocI &sog iv TiCcimyi t'*JV T^s^ocT^i^viGcg tstiuyi" 

TOCl' iv9cc CCVTOO UpOV QUTCUV Xl^UJV^ ^COUOlj TSl^SVTJ^ UOVCTSIOV OOKO' 
CO^YITOCL TS KOCI KUhLSpMIOCl KOCI (TVViOVTSg SLg TO Ic^V Ok ' 

'Ks(pccXKyfv£g koctu vov^yivIocv^ y£vs6?^toy ocTroSsouTiv ^vov(nv 
^ETTiKpcc'^sr (r7rsv^ov(ri ts kocI guw^ofJi/ra/, kjxI vfJiyoi KsyovToci*. 
• Epiphanes, cujus etiam scripta feruntur, fiiius erat Car* 
pocratis, — ex patre quidem Alexandrinus, ex matre vero 
Cephalleneus. Vixit autem solum septendecim annis, et 
Sainae, quae est urbs Cephalleniae, ut Deus est honore affec- 
tiis. Quo in loco templum ex ingentibus lapidibus, alt^r 
ria, delubra, museum, aedificatum est et consecratum ; et 
cum est nova luna, convenientes Cephallenei, diem nata- 
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lem^ quo in Deos relatus est Epiphanes, sacrificant, libanN 
que et convivantur, et hymnos canunt.' Clemens Alex. 
Strom, iii. p. 51 1. 

Here- is thecanonizationyorapotheosls^of ayoung heretic, 
performed in an exact and ample manner by these Cephalle* 
nean blockheads. Now Simon, it may be said, might have 
acquired such honours as easily as Epiphanes, who, though 
he were ingenious, was but a boy. 

If any one think that these examples tend to . support 
Justin, they are at his service. Dr. Thiriby, when I once 
mentioned them to him, thought them observable, and fit 
to be produced on this subject. 

We. have the acts of Justin's martyrdom, which seem in 
the main to be genuine^ and to contain a true narration of 
his courageous behaviour, and of his sufferings. 

Tyithout detracting from the merits of this worthy man, 
we ought to acknowledge what truth and plain matter of fact 
extort from us, that he and the rest of the Fathers are often 
poor and insufficient guides in things of judgment and criti- 
cism, and in the interpretation of the Scriptures, and some-' 
times in points of morality also and of doctrine, as Daille, 
Whitby, Barbeyrac, and others have fully showed. The 
men themselves usually deserve much respect, and their 
writings are highly useful * on several accounts; but it is 
better to defer too little, than too much, to their decisions, 
and to the authority of Antiquity, that haadmaid to Scrip- 
ture, as she is called. She is like Briareus, and has a hun« 
dred hands, and these hands often clash and beat one 
another. 

The genuineness of Justin's Dialogue hath been called in 
question by Christianus Gotlieb Kochius, Gothofredus Wag- 
nerus, and I know not who, whose names, if Fabricius and 
Thiriby had not preserved them from oblivion, would have 
been lost long ago. Father Harduin also, though for a time 
he thought fit to spare this valuable treatise, yet afterwards, 
I think, did it the honour to reject it, along vrith the rest of 
Justin's works j which is one argument, and not a bad one, 
initsfevoiu". 



• The learned defender of Dr. Chapman's Chaise hath pointed out* 
their utility, p. 40j ikc« 
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About A. D. 146. Hegesippus wrote an Eccle^astkal 
History. He was a weak and a credulous man, much such 
another ?.s Papias. He gives us a history of the martyrdom 
of James, bishop of Jerusalafn, which is no better than a 
legend, and which Eusebius should not have related, with- 
out adding, as he has on some other occaidons, ^ Of this 
let every one judge as he thinks proper/ 

Towards A. D. 170, arose the sect of the Encrati- 
tes, followers of Tadan, Justin's disciple, Eusebius iv. 29. 
They condemned marriage, wine, and animal food. Others 
before them had held the same d(E>ctrines, doctnnes express* 
ly foretold and condemned by St. Paul, 1 Tim. iv. 1. But 
before the fourth century was ended, these and other cor- 
ruptions were widely spread, or at least the foimdation of 
them was laid, in superstitious and injudicious mortificsdons, 
monkery, lying wonders, feigned apparitions, excesdve ho- 
nours paid to departed saints, and to their reli^ues, kc. as 
Jos. Mede intimates, and Sir Isaac Newton and others have 
sufficiently showed. 

In the persecution under Marcuis Aurelius, Alcibiades 
and Attalus suffered death. Alcibiades was on6 who ab- 
stained from all food, except bread and water. It was re* 
v^aled to Attalus whilst they were in prison, that his com- 
panion did wrongjand set a bad example, in refusing to make 
use of God's creatures ; upon which Alcibiades obeyed, 
and ate of such things as were set before him. Eusebius re- 
lates this, V. 3. and took it from an Epistle of the Churches 
of Lions and Vienna in Gaul. They who defend the, fasts 
and abstinences ojF the antient monks, may try how they 
can reconcile th^ things together. 

When Mar<|:us Aurelius was^ at war with the Ouadi, 
A. D. 1 74, and in the utmost distress and danger, his army 
was relieved by ^plentiful shower of rain, together with 
hail, thunder, and lightning, which so incommoded his ene- 
mies, that the elements seemed to fight for him. The fact 
is attested by many writers. Pagan and Christian, and by the 
Columna Antoniivana, where is represented the. figure of 
Jupiter Pluvius. The Pagans ascribed it to the incantih 
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liofns of sistne magidan, or to the %irtue$ of the emperor^ 
and die Chrbdaxis to the prayers of the Christian soldiers. 

This produced a silly story of the Thundering Legbn^ 
aiid a forged letter x^ the emperor in favour of die Chris* 
tianfi; all which agrees not with die persecution which they 
endured under him ax^ his colleague Ludus Verus. OU 
sekve that Eusebius,. v. S. after producing his vouchers, con^ 
dudes Ihs narradon of the story thus ; aAXa rivra /xiv o^ 
Tx^ €6shn T^dlcr^Mt ^ but of this let every erne judge as he 
thkdcs nL' We are obliged to him for giving us leave t0 
reject it. See Le Clerc, Hist. £ccL p. 744. and Moyle's 
IMssaiaidon. Moyle concludes, with wishing no other 
harm to the believers of the Thundering Legion, than diat 
they may adso believe the martyrdom of the Thebean he^ 
gioa: to which good wish I say, with ^ Le Clerc, Ameru 

^ Qui Bavium non odit^ &c.' 

There is a -stopid and ridiculous episfle of the Emperor 
Marcus still extant, and of a modem date, which is given 
up even by Tfllemont, who is seldom disposed to make such 
concessions, and, I believe, by every one else who knows 
any thing of those matters, one person excepted. We have 
ialso an epistle of the same stamp ascribed to Antoninus 
Pius, which was forged by some Christian before the da}^ 
of Eusebius, and which Thirlby rejects, and the last editor 
of Justin defends in his preface, and observes, * Tantus est 
decreri imperatoris cum Justini Apologia consensus, ut in 
sententiam S. Martyris constructum videatur/ p. Ixxx. ITie 
observation concerning the consensus is very true ; but wha 
would warrant the inference ? The forger of the episde 
must have been a poor wretch indeed, if. he could not take 
care that the emperor's answer should favour the petition of 
Justin. * Mihi fateor suspectum esse hoc edictum, magis- 
que ad mentem Chrisdanorum esse conceptum quam illud 
concepturus fuerit Gentilis imperator/ Dodwell Diss. 
xi. 257. 

As to the emperor Marcus, with all his amiable and 
princely qualities, he did not love the Christians, as appears 
Irom imquesrionable authority, even from his own book, 

• Bibl. A. et M. xxvii. 193. 
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The philosophers had probably contributed to set him against 
them, and his love of philosophy and the respect vjiAch he 
.paid t9 its professors were excessive, and indeed sometimes 
ridiculous. . * A Greek orator met him once in the street; 
and asked him where he was going. A man, replied Mar- 
cus, is never too old to learn: I am going to Sextus the 
philosopher, to be instructed by him. O sun, said the 
^nrator, Ufting up his hands, a Roman emperor, in his old 
age, trudges with his book, like a school-boy, to his mas- 
tor's house, to learn his lesson !* The orator might wett 
wonder to^see him act so out of character, and more like a 
pedant than a prince. Suidas, et Philostr. Vit. Sophist, 
i. iL S56. 

We are told that Marcus Aurelius, without repealing the 
old laws which condemned convicted Christians, made an 
edict, that whosoever accused a Christian should be put to 
death; and that about ten years after, under his son Commo- 
dus, who yet was-favourable to the Christians, one ApoUo- 
nius, a man of eminence, being publicly accused of Chris- 
tianity by a slave (as Jerom says), the delator had his legs 
broken for his information, and -was executed, and that 
ApoUonius, persisting in his religion, was condemned by 
the Senate. Tertullian Apol. Eusebius v. 5, 21. Le 
Clerc Hist. Eccl. p. 786. Strange! that so wise a prince 
as Marcus Aurelius should make so absurd ^ an edict, who 
might have made a reasonable one in four words, nolvmvs 
CHRisTiANos AMPLivs Aa<XARi. Had he not so much 
interest with the senators as to gain their consent ? That is 
not to be supposed of an empjeror so niuch beloved by his 
subjects. And if he could not have gained it for this ^ rea- 
sonable decree, neither could he have gained it for the other, 
which, such as it was, would have been very serviceable to 
the Christians. 



^ Tlis forger of this story had his head full of ' the Book of Esther/ . 
and of ' the Law of the Medes and Persians which altereth not,' and 
imagined that the only way by which tlie emperor could protect tlid 
Christians was to punish tlieir accusers. 

« Gallienus, being favourably disposed towards the Christians, gave a 
resctipt which, witliout these absurdities, secured them in some mea- 
sure from persecution. Euseb. vii. J 3. Could not Marcus havedonr 
as much, if he had been so minded ? 
5 



I 
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It is also Strange that the informer, knowing the certain 
death to which he exposed himself, should venture on such 
a mad and desperate attempt. There must be some mis- 
take in this confused and unaccountable representation. 
- Shall we then reject the whole story of the martyrd^>m 
of ApoMonius? We need not go so far: we may rather 
.suppose that as the Romans imder bad emperors had suf^ 
fered intolerably from the base villany and peijuries. of 
informers, and had the ^ whole crew in abomination, and as 
there had been edicts made against delators, by Titijs, Nerva, 
and Trajan, the persons then in authority mig^t strain a 
point to cut off this obscure and detested villain, and yet ; 
ftiight-not be willing to spare Apollonius after, he had been 
publicly accused ; for the senate in general was never fa- 
Tourableto Christianity: and therefore some emperors, who 
were not void of good qualities, oppressed the Christians, to 
^n the esteem of that body, and to pass for zealous defen- 
ders of the Roman laws and customs* 

The senate might condemn Apollonius by Trajan's re- 
script to Pliny, and yet not <;are to encourage informations. 
If Apollonius were accused by his own slave, the slave, I 
think, by the Roman laws was liable to be put to death. 
Cod. 1. X. tit. xi. and the notes. The emperor Tacitus 
afterwards ordered that slaves should not bear witness 
against their masters, even in crimes of high treason. * In 
eadem oratione cavit ut servi in dominorum capita non in- 
terrogarentur, ne m causa majestatis quidem.' Vopiscus 
Taciro, p. 608. 

Trajan forbad the Christians to be sought after, that isi 
he testified his dislike of it ; but he made no law against 
the accusers of Christians, and subjected them to no pe- 
nalties. . 

When Cyprian was brought to his trial before the pro- 
consul of Afric, that magistrate asked him to give him the 
names of the presbyters of Carthage. Cyprian replied that 

^ Tacitus hated th6m heartily, and calls them ' genus hominum 
publico exitio repertum, et poenii nunquam satis coercitum/ The 
younger Pliny was of the same mind — ^but men of honour have ever 
agreed in disliking and shunning such vermin, though men of power Iwvc 
^ometin^s been fond of them. See Cicero Orat. .pro Roscio, 20. 
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he would not discover them, and that even the dy3 Uws 
justly condemaed delators. Act. Cypr. 

The death of ApoUonius is a proof that die epistles whkb 
we have of Aotomnus Phis and of Marcus Aurdius, which 
expressly forbid Christians to be put to deadi for their re- 
ligion, were forgeries ; for the rescripts of emperors, vnl^ 
repealed, were in some measure Roman laws* ^ Quod pria* 
cipi placuit, le^gis habet vigorem.* Instit. u tit. il See 
Schuking, Dissert, pro Rescriptis. 

In the t^e of Marcus Auretius lived Ludan and Apu^ 
letus. Lucian was partly a sceptic, partly an ^Epicurow^ 
an elegant, uogenious, loose, and immodest writer, h f$ 
no wonder that he did not like Christianity ; jti he liath 
said so mucli, in the way of ridicule, agaipst supersdiion 
and the wor^p of the gods, and the sophistry of due 
philosophers, that he may possibly be considered in diat r^ 
spect, as a kind of apolo^, who contributed^ though uo^ 
designedly, to the advancement of c«ligion, if it be afiosved 
that 

' Virtus est vittum fugere, et sapientia prima 
StuItitUL caruisse/ 

The notion that he was an apostate from Christianity h 
groundless. See the Life of Lucian by Reitzius. Bourde- 
lotii^s on this occasion says, ^ Qui mendadis suis invicem 
credunt, Christianum fuisse arbitrantur, supposititiorum 
pravitate decepti.* Saucy enough ! * Qui mendadis sufe 
invicem credunt^* is taken from Minucius Felix, and is the' 
character Which die Pagan in the Dialogue bestows upon all 
the Christians m general. 

Apuldus pass^ for a philosopher and a magidan. The 
first of these characters he desired and deserved ; the seeond 
he loudly disclaimed. Some Pagans after his time were so 
very silly as to oppose to the miracles of Christ those of 
Apuleius, of which there was not one upon record, fiayle's 
Diet, jipuleius. 

Augustine seems to have had a small doubt whether 
Apuleius were xeaily metamorphosed into an ass. If b^ 

* He praxies aud extols Epicurus in bis Alexander* 
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Ihad lived in the days of Apuldus and had said so, the phi- 
losopher would have returned the , compliment upon hinu 
'^ Apuleius in libris, quos Asini Aurei titulo inscripsit, sibi 
ipsi accidisse, ut accepto veneno, humano animo perma- 
nente, asinus fieret, aut indicavit, aut finxit. Hsec vel falsa 
sunt, vel tarn inusitata, ut merito non credantur/ De Civ., 
Dei, xviii. 1 8. But in the time of Augustine ^ome Chris- 
tian miracles were related by himself, and received by the 
populace, which for improbability were not at allimerior 
to the transformation of Apuleius. 

The elegant story of Cupid and Psyche ^ in Apuleius, is 
undoubtedly mystical and allegorical. Porphyry wrote a 
poem, which is lost, called o h^g yufiog^ ^ the Sacred 
Nuptials,* by which I suppose was meant the mysterious 
union of the soul with the Deity ^ and the enthu^stic 
sublimity of the poem made some readers conclude that 
the author was mad ; but Plotinus, who was an adept, greatly 
admired it. Holstenlus, Vit. Porph. c. 10. 

Irenaeus, speaking of the initiations and mysteries of 
some old heretics, says, Q/ fi.h avrtHv vvjjijpcSva kutoco-ksvcc" 
j^ovori — •Kcti' 7rvsviM£3cTiKoy ydiMcy (pu<rK0V(ny uvui to utt* 
ccvTcov yivoi^svoy, koctoc tjjv ojjLOioTrjTot Tm uvea <rv^yio3v. 
^ Quidam eorum thalamum nuptialem construunt — easque 
spirituales nuptias esse affirmant, ad formam et exemplmn 
coelestium conjugiorum.* Vid. Euseb. H, E. iv. 11. Here 
also were * spiritual * and * mystical nuptials * ;' and perhaps 
something more. Enthusiasts and pious mystics have been 
remarkably fond of ' the nuptial style,* and of applying 
* verba nupta * to godly subjects. 

The philosophers about and after the time of Apuleius 
had genius and learning, with a dash of fanaticism^. They 

^ Concemirig the Metamorphosis and the Apology of Apuleius, see 
Mr. Warburtoa Div. Legat. vol. ii. 

* l( Irenaeus were not misinfonned : for the accounts which the fa- 
thers have given of heretics are not to be entirely trusted. 

*» II est surpfenant que ces mystiques Chretiens, et ces philosophes 
Payens, ayent ete si conformes les uns aux autres, qu'on diroit qu'ils 
s'6toient donne le mot pour debiter les owmes folies les uns dans Forient 
et les autres dans Toccident, Quel concert admirable entre des gens 
qui ne s'6toient jamais v6s, et qui n*avoient jamais oui' parler les uns 
des autres! Bayle Diet Taulerus. See the place, and the refe- 
rences. 

Vol. n. G 
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were dealers in Theurgy ^ or the evocation of inferior gods^ 
and boasted of an intercourse with daemons^ and an union 
with God. Many antient Christian writers, have spoken 
handsomdy of Porphyry, and have done justice to his 
abilities, though he were an enemy ; which at the same time 
was doing honour to themselves. Porphyry, as far as vre 
may guess from a passage in Jerom, said, that the miracles 
which the Christians were reported to work, were the 
tricks of evil daemons. Vigilantius, at the end of the fourth 
century, had condemned the excessive honours paid to the 
reliques of the saints, for which Jerom reviles him, and says, 
* Spiritus iste immundus, qui te haec cogit scribere, sscpe 
hoc vilissimo tortus est pulvere, imo hodieque torquetiir, 
et qui in te plagas dissimulat, in caeteris confitetur ; nisi 
forte in morem Gentilium, impiorumque, Porphyrii Eia- 
nomiique, has prsestigias dasmonum esse confingas, et 
non vere clamare daemones, sed sua simulare tormenta.* 
Contra Vigil. 

As we. find not in ecclesiastical history that any evil 
befel Vigilantius, we may conclude that this honest man 
was gathered to his fathers in peace. If so, he was a for- 
limate person, for one who set his face against the public, 
and to be excepted from the number of those, who ^ by 
following Truth too close at the heels, have had their teeth 
knocked out for their pains.' A politician wpuld have 
wliispered to him, ' Hold your opinion, but hold your 
tongue.' He came oflF very well, if he suflFered no greater 
harm than to be called Fool, Blockhead, Madman, Dse- 
moniac, Lunatic, Heretic, Arian, Eunomian, Samaritan, 
Jew, P^gan, Infidel, Apostate, Blasphemer, Calumniator, 
Despiser of Martyrs, Bishops,' and Emperors, Glutton, Sot, 
Liar, Ass^ and Dog., 

Porphyry made some concesaons in favour of Christi- 
anity, and acknowledged that the daemons had reverenced 
Christ. Holstenius de Vit. Porphyrii, c. 11. or Eusebius, 
Dem. Evang. p. 134. This philosopher was bom A. I>. 
23S. and died about A. D. SOS. Constantine ordered his 
writings against Christianity to be suppressed; in which he 
was ill advised. ^ * Si nihil est nostra religione verius, quid 
rationes reformidamus ? said Ludovicus Vives. 

Plotinus, as Porphyry relates, desired the emperor Gd- 
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Itenus to rebuild a ruined city in Campania, and to give it 
to the philosophers, proposing to dwell there himself, with 
his disciples, and to establish Plato's republic. But though 
he were much in the emperor's favour, his project met with 
opposition at court, and came to nothing. * Thus philo- 
sophy, though patronized by princes, could never, in any 
age, introduce its rules even into one city ; and Jesus 
Christ hath established his all over the worlds in spite of 
all worldly opposition from the great and the learned.' 
Tillemont H. E. iii. p. 268. 

A republic of modern deists arid moral philosophers 
would be as great a curiosity as this citt/ of philosophers 
would have been ; but perhaps not quite so well regulated* 
Plotinus, if he could have compassed his design, would 
probably have found it necessary to alter at least one part 
of the plan in Plato's republic, and to exclude ' the com- 
munity of wives,* which that philosopher had a fancy to 
establish. ^ 

The city of Smyrna being overthrown by an earthquake, 
Marcus Aurelius showed great kindness to the inhabitants, 
and liberally assisted them in repairing the loss. Aristides 
the Sophist had the honour to be instrumental in this, by 
writing to the emperor in behalf of the sufferers. 

' Arisddes, in a discourse which he addresses to the 
people of Smyrna, to congratulate their re-establishment, 
says, that their calamity had been deplored by all the inha- 
bitants of Greece and Asia, as a distress common to them ; 
that every one had been forward to bring provisions ^to 
those who remained in the city, and to furnish carriages, 
houses, and all sorts of conveniences, to those who were 
forced to quit the place, as though they had been the parents 
or the children of the sufferers. Every one offered them mo- 
ney, and they who had none promised to furnish it as soon as 
they were slble ; and in doing thus, each thought that he did 
not bestow, but receive a favour. 

* Such was the change that Christianity had made in 
th? world ; for doubtless the Christians, who were numerous 
in those provinces, had the best share in these acts of cha- 
rity, and by their zeal inflamed the Pagans also, to make 
the old proverb lie, that all the world forgets and neglects 

G2 
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the miserable ; which yet till then had been too true/ Tille- 
mont H* desEmp. iii* p. 391. 

In the time of Marcus Aurelius lived Bardesanes, a 
Syrian. We have a large extract from him in Eusebius 
Praep. Ev. vi. 11. containing arguments against fate and 
astrology. It is a judicious and ingenious piece, and it 
shows that this heretic was a man of conaderable abilities. 
Eusebius esteemed him much as an authpr, (and so did 
Jerom) and seems to judge candidly and charitably of him 
as to religion ; for he says that Bardesanes fell into the 
Valentinian heresy, and afterwards saw the folly of it, and 
rejected it, but could not entirely shake oflF all, his errors. 
Hist. Eccl. iv. 30. He was one of those who admitted two 
Principles, the one good and the other evil ; and fjpm him 
the Manichasans borrowed some of their notions, v The 
author of the Recognitions has pillaged Bardesanes, and lias 
put his remarks and his arguments against astrological fate, 
into the mouth of his pretended Clemens, ix. 1 8. but honour 
and probity is riot to be expected from such writiers. Cave 
had a suspicion that Bardesanes was himself the author of 
the Recognitions. I am inclined to have a better opinion of 
him, and to think that he could not be the author of so 
many shameless lies. See an account of this philosopher, of 
his accomplishments, and of his errors, in Beausobre, Hist, 
du Manicheisme, ii. p. 128. 

In those days lived Mdito, bishop of Sardes. He is 
thought by some to have been a prophet. Amongst many 
treatises which are lost, he wrote one concerning prophecy. 
Euseb. iv. 26. koci Xoyo^ avTov tts^i *7r^o(pt}rsiccgy which 
Valesius rightly translates, ' Item alius (liber) de prophetia.' 
But in his notes he says, ' Rufinus haec cum verbis superi-* 
oribus conjunxit hoc modo : Dejide et generatione Christie 
et de proplietia ejus, cui tamen non assentior. Rectius 
Hieronymus in libro de Scriptoribus Ecclesiasticis hunc 
locum ita vertit : Item deprophetia stca librum unum. Certe 
Melitonem prophetam a plerisque habitum fuisse docet 
Tertullianus. Hieronymus in Melitone, Hujus, inquit, 
etegam et declamatorium ingenium laudans Tertullianus 
in septem libris ^uos scrip§it adversus Ecclesiam pro 
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MontanOj dicit a plerisque nostrorum prophetam ptt^ 

tari.' . 

AH this amounts to little or nothing; and will not prove 
that Melito was a prophet. If he had made any predictions, 
Eusebius would have taken notice of them. As a propliet 
means sometimes only an inspired teacher ^ in that sense 
Melito might have been a prophet ; and the antient Chris- 
tians accounted him ohe. Polycrates, a bishop of the se- 
cond century, says of him— tov Iv ccyloo *?ry£v^aTt woA/Tfucra- 
[Msvov-^^ qui Spiritu sancto afflatus cuncta gessit ;' and of a 
daughter of Philip, ev ciyioo imv^Luri TroX/TSUcrajUfvj?. 
Apud Euseb. v. 24. But these are expressions somewhat 
vague^ and which admit of more or less. 

Concerning this illustrious bishop and apologist, see 
Disc. i. on the Christ. Rel. p. 35. 

Under Commodus, the Christians suffered little, and 
many considerable and wealthy families were converted. 
Eusebius, v. 2. . ^ 

About the year 171, arose the sect of the Montanists, a 
sect pretending to prophecy and extraordinary illuminations, 
and to excessive rigour in doctrine, discipline, and prac- 
tice. It consisted, as we may suppose, of some hypocrites 
mixed with several enthusiasts ; and TertulUan was easily 
drawn in to side with them. They were accused by hasty 
and credulous adversaries of abominations from which they 
were free, of killing and eating children ; calumnies which 
only served to confirm them in their obstinacy and in iheir 
errors. This sect, though it spread itself much for a time, 
did some service perhaps to Christianity ; for it produced 
in its opposers, even for the very sake and pleasure of 
contradiction, an antifanatical spirit, a prudence in avoiding 
danger when it might be lawfully shunned, a charitable 
disposition toward#jepenting sinners, a caution not to b6 
imposed upon by impudent or frantic pretences to inspira- 
tion, and a dislike of superstitious and uncommanded aus- 
terities, though these indeed, some time after, overwhelmed 
the Christian world like a torrent. 

Besides TertuUian's own vehement wd rigid disposition, 
the ill usage which he received from the ecclesiastics of 
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the church of Rome contributed to make him a Montanist, 
as Jerom says, ' Invidia et contumeliis clericorum ecclesias 
Romanae ad Montani dogma delapsum/ De Script. Eccl. 
This may be true ; and it may be a mistake : for how 
should Jerom know TertuUian's motives ? Thus however 
he lost the title of Saint^ a title which hath been often as 
wretchedly bestowed as other titles and favours. Charity 
bids us suppose that he lost not what is infinitely more im- 
portant. Several have thought too hardly concerning him, 
never considering that, with all his abilities, he was defi- 
cient in judgment, and had a partial disorder in his under- 
standing, which excuses almost as much as downright 
phrensy. He was learned, for those dmes, acute, and inge- 
nious, and somewhat satyricai^ hasty, credulous, impetu- 
ous^ rigi4, and censorious, faifatical and enthusiastical, and 
a bad writer ^, as to style, not perhaps through incapacity 
of doing better, but through a false taste and . a perverse 
affectation. He fell into many errors ; but it is to be hoped 
that, in another world, the mistakes, as well as the doubts, 
of poor mortals are rectified, and forgiven too, and that 
whosoever loves truth and virtue, 

' illic postquam se lumine vero 
Implevit, stellasque vagas ipiratiis et astra 
Fixa polo, vidit quanta sub nocte jaceret 
Nostra dies.* 

But the manner in which he treated some of those here- 
tics whom he attacks, is not to be excused. 

In his books against Marcion, he declaims against the' 
very country in which he supposed him to have been born, 
and calls him, by way of reproach, a sailor^ or water-man^ 
and a Scythian. He should have remembered, as Beau- 
sobre observes, that Peter the apostle was a fisherman, and 
the Scythian Anacharsis a philosopher, and that such reflec-p 
tions are good for nothing. 

Tertullian informs us that a Christian, called Procu- 
lus, cured the emperor Severus of some distemper with oil, 

^ Mr. de Balzac dit que Tobscurit^ de Tertollien est cpmn^ 1^ VfAK'^ 
peur de r^beoe^ qui jette tin grand eclat Menagiapa. 
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for which the emperor was favourable to the Christians^ 
and kept Proculus, as long as he lived, in the palace. * Ipse 
etiam Severus, pater Antonini, Christianorum memor fuit ; 
nam et Proculum Christianorum, qui Torpacion cognomi- 
nabatur, Euhodese procuratorem, qui eum per oleum ali- 
quando curaverat, requisivit, et in palatio suo habuit ad 
mortem ejus: quern et Antoninus optime noverat, lacte 
Christiano educatus.' Ad Scap. iv. 

Was this cure miraculous ? 

Instead of making a direct answer to the question, we 
will supply the reader with some 'facts relating to it, which 
ought to be taken into consideration. 

Tertullian seems to have thought the cure miraculous, 
for he joins it to other cures of that kind, which, as he says, 
were wrought by Christians. ' Haec omnia tibi et officio/ 
suggeri possunt, et ab iisdem advocatis, qui et ipsi beneficia 
habent Christianorum, licet adclaraent quae volunt. Nam 
et cujusdam Notarius, cum a daemone praecipitaretur, libe- 
ratus est ; et quorundam propinquus et puerulus. Et quanti 
Jionesti viri, de vulgaribus enim non dicimus, aut a dac- 
moniis aut valetudinibus remediati sunt. Ipse etiam Seve- 
rus,' &c. 

The relation of Tertullian, as to the cure, must be ad- 
mitted, since he is so circumstantial, and part of his account 
is confirmed by Pagan writers. See Tillemont Hist, des 
Jbmp. iii. 89. and H. Eccl. iii. 114. and Fabricius Bibl. 
Gr. viii. 460. where it appears that there was such a man 
as Euhodus, who was Libertus of the emperor Sevcrus, 
and by him appointed to educate his eldest son Caracalla. 
Proculus was steward to this Euhodus, or Euhodeas, or to 
Euhodea, who might be the daughter of Euhodus. Cara- 
calla had a Christian nurse, and a Christian boy for a 
play-fellow ; and it is probable that Euhodus or Euhodea 
was a Christian, as well as Proculus. 

Tertullian and 'Severus were not only contemporaries, 
but countrymen, and Africans ; and Tertullian, who seems 
also to have been veiy curious and inquisitive, might know 
more particularities concerning the emperor than many 
other persons. 

It bad been a custoin with Christians in . the apostolidal 
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age to anoint the rick with oil, and to pray over them j after 
which I know not whether it be mentioned in the thre^ 
first centuries, except this passage of TertulBan be allowed a 
proof of it, or the authority of the Constitutions be admitted 
in this particular : yet it is probable that the practice was 
continued. 

Many medical uses of oil were very well known before 
that time, as may he seen in Pliny*s Natural History, ii. 
p. 308, &c. ed. Hard, and the state of physic in the days 
of Severus was flourishing enough^ and Qalen lived then 
and was in high esteem. 

If oil had been thought proper for his distemper, Seve^ 
rus would probably have known it without the advice of 
Proculus. 

The case seemts to have been somewhat extraordinary, 
and not accounted curable by oil, since Severus was sq 
fond of the Christian who recovered him, and took him 
into the palace, perhaps that be might have him at hand, if 
he should want him for himiself or his family. 

Severus kept medicines by him, which he used to bestow 
on those who stood in need of them ; and it is said that 
many persons had found them beneficial in dangerous dis-s 
cases and disorders. Some emperors before Severus ha4 
done the s^me. See Galen de Theriaca. 

Severus was for a rime very favourable to the Christians, 
though afterward upon some disgust he used them ill. H© 
was haughty, cruel, stubborn, and unrelenting. He was 
* yere Pertinax, vere Severus,' as the common people used 
to s^y of him, alluding to his names. If he had been ob- 
stinately bent upon subverting Christianity, he would have 
proved a most terrible enemy ; but the remembrance of 
the service which he had receive^ from a Christian, and 
the dutifiil behaviour of the Christians, who had never been 
in arms against him, or assisted his rivak, and other mo* 
tives, n%ht have contributed to make him less vk>lent ; for, 
if Spartian inform us rightly, his decree was thus ; * Judseos 
fieri sub gravi poena vetiiit: idan etiam de Christianis 
sanxit ;*' which might be interpreted as only prohibiting 
the Jews and Christians to make any more converts^ and 
the Pagans to enibrace either of those religions ' 
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Many igniters mppeee that his persecution vr2B sharp ; 
but Dodwell ^ thinks that it was not rigorous^ and the wri« 
ter de Mortibus Persecutorum passes it over in silence, 
as though it had not been considerable. 

Thus stands the evidence, from which the reader may 
draw what conclusion he thinks proper. 

He may also examine these points : 

Was Proculus a presbyter ? 

Whether he were or were not, could he anoint a Pagan 
with oil, in pursuance of the direction given by St. James 
y. 14. ? 

Or was it in imitation of the common practice of the 
Jews, or of the disciples whom Christ sent to preach, Mark 
vi. IS.? 

In the Constitutions there is a form of consecrating wa- 
ter and oil, in which the bishop or the presbyter prays 
that God would give to each of them ^m[d.ty vWiag ifi^on^ri'^ 
xijy, voo'cay ctTrfT^a-TiKi/jy, iaifiovMy (puyaJiUT/xiyy, ttokdj^ sin* 
CovKtjs hctfKriJt^y" * vim effectricem sanitatis, morborum ex- 
pultricem, daemonum fugatricem, omnium insidiarum pro- 
lligatriceqi.' viii 29. 

In the passage of Tertullian concerning Proculus, S. Bas* 
nage for Euhodea^ reads Euhodi, and tor Torpacion, Tor* 
peion^ and thus explains the place, ^ Haec ergo est mens 
Tertulliani : Cum Severus miraculum a Proculo fiiisse edi- 
tum, ex Euhodo per oleum sanato comperisset, hunc requi- 
sivit Proculum, quern et in palatio suo habuit usque ad 
mortem ejus.' Annal. ii. p. 201. 

Thus he supposes that Proculus cured Euhodus, and not 
Severus^; but this interpretation seems to do some violence 
to the words, and is not the most obvious sense, and eum 
is more ns^turally referred to the emperor. Besides, the 
expression memor Juitj and the affection and kindness 
which the emperor showed to this man, make it probable 
that he himself had been cured by him. 



• In his Dissertation ' De Paucitate Martyrum ;' in wb!ch if he some- 
times fall short of the truth, yet be approaches nearer to it thap his an- 
tagonists^who greatly overshoot it in their notions 'De Multitudine Mar- 
tyrum/ and in tfaes regard which tbej pay to lying legends. 
' * Fleury^ in his Histoire EJoclesiastique, gives the same interpretation 
to the words of Tertullian. 
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In the persecution under Severus, many Sed to avoid it, 
or gave money to redeem themselves. Tertulliaij, like a 
frantic Montanist, condemned these expedients. DeFuga, 
5. 6. One Rutilius, distrusting his own courage, made use 
of them both ; but afterwards, being seized, he endured cruel 
torments and death with great constancy and intrepidity, 
leaving an excellent example of prudence and piety. 

Theophilus wrote three books, and addressed them to 
his friend Autolycus, a learned Pagan, A. D, 168. He 
thus * disputes with him concerning the doctrine of the re- 
surrection. 

* Show me,' said Autolycus, * even one man raised from 
the dead, that I may see and believe.* 

Autolycus, in all probability, had no thoughts of calling 
in good earnest upon his friend, or upon any of the Chris- 
tians, to perform such a miracle ; but like the generality of 
the Gentiles, accounted the future resurrection of the dead, 
expected by the Christians, to be an idle fancy and an utter 
impossibility, a hope without ground and without example, 
and the resurrection of Christ to be a fable : therefore, 
said he, give me an instance, and show me one man at least 
who hatn been restored to life. Observe that this was a 
common argument in the mouth of the Pagans. ' Tanta 
aetas abiit,* says Caecilius in Minucius Felix, ^ secula innu* 
mera fluxerunt: quis unus ullus ab inferis vel Protesilai 
sorte remeavit, horarum saltern permisso commeatu, vel ut 
exemplo crederemus ?* xi. 

So in Lactantius : — ' illud reponitur. Tot jam secula trans- 

• 'AXXa xou rb dpvs7<riai <re vexpoig syeipea-iar (pxs yoip, hl^iv tiot 
xav hcL iyspbkvroL ix vexpuJv, fva iWv irtarEva-cti' itpwrov y^lv ri [Ji^eya^ el 
beaoufj^evos to yeyovbg 'jriffrev(rsi$i slra irnrtsisis fiev 'HpaxXia KOLutravtaL 
iowroY, irjv xa\ 'AonXr^itiov KBpavvwdevra, kyuf/sp^au* ti ^l uto row ©eoj 
<roi Xfi/ojU^va diritrrals ; larws xa) eirihlJiW (rot vexpoy eyepisvra xa) luJvrqt, 
xa) rouro airiorijo'fif . 6 ju^gv oiv &s6s iroi TroXXa rsxwrjpia sitiSeixwa-iv 
glf, ro ifiatBieiv avrtjj' el yip ^ouksi, xaravoV^^ov rr^v u.sv xcupwv xa» 
TJfiepvSyf xai vuxrafv reXsvrrjv, irwg xa) oLvrx rs^Bvroi xa) avicrara*, — Min 
cvv ditiarsi, dXXi trlo'reve* xeii yap lyw iJiriViouv r«uro i^nir^ai, dWac 
vvv xaravorj(rag airi itiorrsita, aiut xa) enrn v^wv Upals ypa<pals ^w^ 
iyicay ifpo(prirujv, ol xa) ifpoelitov cid TIysiiJi.aroi Qsov rdr'rtPOYByovora Z 
tpoituj ysyoye, xa) rd IvgoraJra rin rpiicu) ylyBrai, xai ra etefx^i^y^ 
iroiftVag«a*apna-9ij«rai. i. rt. • 
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xerunt: Quis unquam unus ab inferis resurrexit, ut er- 
emplo ejus fieri posse credamus ?* Div. Inst* vii. 22. 

So in Tertuilian : ' At enim Chrisdanus, si de homine 
hominem, ipsumque de Caio Caium reducem repromittaC, 
statim illic vesica quaeritur : lapidibus magis nee saltern 
caestibus a populo exigetur.' Apol. c. 48. The general 
purpose of which, though some of the expressions be ob- ' 
scure and perhaps corrupted, is plainly this, that if a Chris- 
tian speak of the certainty of a resurrection, he is presently 
treated by the Pagans as a knave, or a fool, or a madmsui. 
Speaking of a resurrection and a future judgment, he adds; 
* Haec et nos risimus aliquando. De vestris fuimus/ ApoL 
c. 1 8. Let us see what Theophilus replies. 

1. ' What great thing would it be, if you should give 
credit to what you have beheld ?* 

Theophilus here seems to have thought upon the words 
of Christ, 'Because thou hajst seen, thou hast believed,' 
&c. 

2. * You who are so incredulous, can yet imagine 
that Hercules lives, and that iEsculapius was raised after 
death.' 

To this Autolycus would perhaps have replied. My 
friend, let me tell you a secret ; . I believe no more of the^ 
matter than you do : but though I should think that the 
souls of these two heroes became gods after their death, 
what is that to the resurrection which you Christians expect ? 
' If Autolycus really believed such things, he had much 
more credulity than the Roman publicans. ' An Amphi- 
araus deus erit, et Trophonius ? Nostri quidem publicani, 
quum essent agri in Bceotia deorum iramortalium excepti 
lege censoria,^negabant immortales esseullos, qui aliquando 
hommes fuissent.' Cicero DeNat. Deorum, iii. 

Supposing him- to have admitted popular Paganism, and 
- rejected Christianity, Theophilus might have told him, that 
he ' strained at a gnat, and swallowed a camel.' 

3. * If you will not believe the testimony of God, I ques- 
tion whether you would believe, though I should show you 
a person raised from the dead.' 

Theophilus had in his mind, * If they believe not Moses 
and the prophets, neither will they be persuaded, though 
one rose from the dead/ , * 
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4. ^ The death and resurrection of the seasons of the 
year, of day and night, of the sun and moon, of seeds and 
fruits, &c. are figures and divine indications of the resur- 
rection wliich we expect.* 

5. ' I, who was a Pagan, and an unbeliever like you, 
now believe a resurrection, being induced to it by the indi- 
cations of it which I have mentioned, and by the prophets, 
whose writings show that they were inspired of the Holy 
Ghost, and had the knowledge of things past, present, and 
future. 

Theophilus by the prophets meant not only the writers 
of the Old but of the New Testament, and immediately 
subjoins some passages taken from St. Paul's Epistles. 

From all this it must, •! think, be acknowledged that 
Theophilus never saw a man raised from the dead. If he 
had, it would have so affected him that he could not have 
avoided the mentioning it, and would have urged it to 
his friend, whom he was desirous to confute and to con- 
vert,' and who would surely have paid some degree of re- 
gard to his testimony^ At least he would have mentioned 
it as a reason for his own belief, and a motive to himself 
to continue stedfast in all the doctrines of Christianity, and 
particularly in the doctrine of a resurrection, a reason and 
a motive stronger surely than the return of seasons, and 
the setting and rising of the sun, &c. * Soles occi- 
dere et redire possunt,' &c. Instead of saying, I myself 
have seen it, he talks of the small merit in believing ^hat 
one beholds, and of the reasonableness of assenting to in- 
spired men without such overbearing evidence. 

it is probable, from his silence, that he had heard of no 
instance of such a miracle in his days ; probable, I say, 
but not certain : because though he had heard of it, he 
might possibly have thought it to no purpose to tell his 
friend that there were Christians who affirmed such things, 
and he might suspect that Autolycus would not have ad- 
mitted the testimony of persons with whom he had no ac- 
quaintance, and for whom he had little regard. 

Theophilus makes no mention of any miracles, except 
the casting out daemons, not even of the miracles of Christ 
and his apostles ; which is strange : and when he speaks of 
Quring tlie daemoniacs, it is with a sort of moderation and 
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reserve— 0/ ^ocificvcovTsg sviers xocl f^^x^i tov isvfo f^of?fc/^OK- 
Tflcx — xui ofjLohoyst roi %Kuvot TTvsviJLaTa sivoci ^oti^ovig'^^ 
This is done, says he, * sometimes, even stiir — ii. p. 87. 
Is that all he had to say ? And yet some will have it that 
daemoniacs and resurrections were as dommon in those 
days as fevers and palsies. It must be confessed that his 
books are not drawn up in a manner altogether proper to 
convince unbelievers. 

Clemens Romanus, Athenagoras, TertuUian, Tatian, 
Minucius Felix, and others, when they treat the same sub- 
ject, the doctrine of a resurrection, mention no resurrections 
in their days to confirm it, but Clemens mentions the resur* 
rection of Christ. 

As Theophilus was disputing with a Pagan about the 
resurrection, he might have told him that the thing had not 
appeared impossible to some Pagans, and have referred 
him to a remarkable passage in Plato ; Ik tmv Tsrs^iVTtiKo^ 

amSiooa-KOfjievovg — * ex mortuis nimirum, sed terra con- 
ditis, illos iterum tum restitutos, et in novam vitam re- 
stauratos/—-And again; SKyrfgyocp uvsQioia-Koyro TrocvTsgj op- 
Sfv ixsiJLVYjfjiivoi Twy TT^oaSsy* * Omnes enim ex terra redivivi 
nascebantur, rerum praeteritarum immemores/ Polit. p. 271, 
272. Plato is speaking of an ' old history,' TraKaiov (jlv^ov. 
The Athenians could not be surprised at St Pauls men- 
tioning dydio7oi(ngi if they had read Plato. See the pas- 
sage of Minucius cited above, and some Pao^an stories of 
resurrections in the notes of Davies, and Grotius de Ver. R. 
C. ii. § 7, 10. and Bayle*s Diet. Theopompe^ note L. 

It is certain that the most convincing proof of the resur- 
rection which could have been oflFered to Autolycus, or 
which Autolycus could have asked, would have been to 
raise a dead man before his eyes ; but in this kind of diap 
logues, real or fictitious, we are not to suppose that the 
Pagan always said what was most suitable, and that the 
Christian always replied in the most pertinent manner. 

Theophilus, iir. 3. says ; T/ ua Konr^v nonuXiysiy ru 
/TTs^i UoiTsi^ouyo'gy Kal ^ Km^oKKMvogy iy A/oviirou xoii 'HouKXsoq^ 
^Adyjvccg T)fV (pt^KoX7S'o\f^ Koci ^■A(Ppolir7ig T^f uyuKryjonov-^ i 
^ Quid jam recenseam Neptuni, Apollinisj Bacchi, Herco^ 

4 * . 
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Ks, Minervas sinus amantis, Veneris pudorem projidentis fo- 
dnora?' (PiKokoXttov is an epithet which ought to have 
been explained by the editors. Theophilus means the 
Etesian Diana, Diana TroKviixa-Tog^ who is represented with 
a multitude of breasts one above another, and makes an 
ugly figure, ihore like a she-devil than a goddess. * Di- 
ana— Ephesia mammis multis et veribus [uberibus] ex- 
structa.* Minudus, c. 21. where see Davies^ Theophilus 
Aould rather have called her *Af rs/x/f than 'Aflj^va : but 
the Pagans confounded their ddties together, and made 
their Ceres, Diana, Hecate, Isis, Proserpina, Minerva, &c. 
to be one and the same ; and thence came the Symbolic and 
Panthdstic images of gods and goddesses, representing the 
attributes of several deities. 

Contemporary with Theophilus was Irenaeus, who 
^ves us an account of miracles wrought in the church, as 
healing the sick, casting out devils, speaking various lan- 
guages, raising the dead, &c. 

It hath been hitherto taken for granted on all sides that 
he speaks of all these miracles, as being performed in his 
days. Therefore Dr. Middleton has laboured to invalidate 
his testimony, and to show that he was a weak, credulous^ 
and injudicious man ; and I fear it will be no easy task 
to * clear him entirely from the imputation of credulity and 
inaccuracy. But on considering the words of Irenaeus, 
a conjecture offered itself to me, which may perhaps de- 
serve notice : Irenaeus, writing against heretics, observes 
that they never had miraculous gifts amongst them, and 
thereby might be distinguished from the disciples of Christ. 
Then he proceeds to speak of the miracles performed by 
the latter, mixing those which had been wrought by the 
apostles and their immediate successors with those which 



• The credulity and inaccuracy of the Christians of those times permit 
us DoC to trust to their relations, especially when they contain any thing 
preternatural. One cannot help wishing that they had been more cir- 
cumspect and less credulous $ but perhaps Providence would not pre- 
serve them from these errors and defects^ that it might plainly appear, 
that they were men in no manner comparable to me nrst disciples of 
Jesus Christ, and consequently altogether indapable of forging the books 
cf the New Testament. Le Clerc, Kbl. A. et M. xxiii. p« 27* 
1 
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ift*his opinion, and according to common report, still con- 
tinued in the church. When he speaks of resurrections he 
says, the soul * returned,' the dead ' were raised,' .and 
f remained' a-vr ^fuv^ ' with us^,' that is, ' with us Chris- 
tians ;' but he fixes not the time when they were recalled 
to life, and were to be seen. It is not evident therefore, 
even upon his own accouht of it, that the dead were raised, 
or remained alive at the time he wrote. It is remarkable, 
that when he speaks of casting out devils, healing the sick, 
and other miracles, he uses the ' present tense,' eTrnsKova-iv, 
IKuvvovtiv^ loovTccij &c. but when he mentions resurfecdons, 
he has the caution always to use the * aorist,' fiVfcrrpfiJ/fy, 
exapta-dviy t^ys^yjo-av^ Troc^^&iiBiVocv* 

Irenaeus says that the dead were raised, and remained 
alive for some years : Quadratus, who wrote his Apology 
about fifty years before him, speaks thus ; TotT Is Xour^po^y 
rfjLooy Tu Sfiycx, ast TTapvfv ccM^vi yocp rjv oi ^spocTTSV^svTSg oi 

ayaCTTCCVTSS fix VfJCpoJi/* ot OVX. ci(p9YI(rcc)f flOVOV Bs^OCTTSVOlJLSVOtf 

xu} ccvKTTciixctfOi, uKKx ycui ocsi Trcc^vug* ov^s h i^YJiJicivvTog 
fMoyoy Tov Swrifpof , dXhcc Jtoc) ATTOiXXocyevrog) %(rocv stt) xpovoif 
iKocvoy. oocTB Koci dg rovg i^[X.sTspovg X^oyovg Tiysg uvTcSy oc(pU 
TiovTo^ ' Servatoris autem nostri opera semper conspicua 
erant, quippe quae vera es^ent : ii scilicet qui morbis libe- 
rati, aut qui ex morte ad vitam revocati fuerant. Qui qui- 
dem non solum dum sanabantur, aut dum ad vitam revo^ 
cabantur, conspecti sunt ab omnibus, sed secuto deinceps 
tempore. Nee solum quamdiu in terris moratus est Serva- 
tor noster, verum eriam post ejus discessum diu superstites 
• fuenint : adeo ut nonnuUi eorum etiam ad nostra tisque 
tempora pervenerint/ Apud Euseb. iv. 3. Both of them 
use the same word iKocyog* xpovov Ikocvov^ says Quadratus; 
txavoig sT£<nj says Irenseust Did Irenaeus copy Qua- 
dratiis*^? 

' ^ Nyv cUci potest, dere quae atatc uostra facta est, idcmque valet ac 
ro uaA" -^ju-a;, quod Eusebius usurpare solet de rebus multo ante gestis. 
Ut cum dicit de Porphyrio phjjosopho o xpcd* T^^uag yey<)/*f>^o;— -Justinus 
de An^inoo ita loquitur, ro5 vuv yfypjuivow, qui nostra aetate vixit. Va- 
lerius ad Eusebu iv. 8. . . 

^ Toaoyrov i& diro^souffi tJO$ ysKpov, ayeipai, xaflo)^ o Kipiog j^ysipe 
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IrensBUs says that evil spirits, were <^a^ out of Pagaas^ 
so as to return no more ; and that they who were thud 
cured often embraced Christianity. Tez;tullian ad Scap. 
iv. and Origen in Reg. affirm the same. 

Irensus says not, as some have imagined^ that alt 
Christians could work miracles: ^le only says, .0/ iKyfitag 
auTov [jLccOyiTccty ' they who are true disciples of Christ,' 
which is not the same as Trdyrs^y and only means that 
none except true Christians had such powers. These 
learned men seem to have been misled by the translation of 
Valesius. A/o Kai Iv stuivov ovofLOiTi ol uKri^oog ocvtov fjLu^yj" 
Tui TToc^' avTov \u^oyt6g t^v xoc^iy*"^^ unde etiam in ejus 
nomine, quotquot veri sunt ejus discipuli, accepta ab eo 
gratia/ — So Valesius, who had no reason to put in ' quot- 
quot.' It should be, ' Unde etiam in illius nomine, veri 
ejus discipuli,' &c. 

The general sense of the passage produced here from 
Irenseus is this : Heretics never had any miraculous powers, 
much less the power of raising the dead : yet this omr 

TfBioLg xa) KiroLvsla,^ TfWrfS, iiritrrpe^fs to irvsufji^ row I'sreXsurr^xoro^, 
xa.) ey((ifi<r^yi ivSpurrfos ralg ivxcclf rwv oiymv. — ei ^\ xal rh Kv^iov 
favrorO'iuj^uJS rd ro«aura ifeieoty}xevau (pyjo-ovfriy, §ir) ri 'rUpo^T^rixi 
dvdyorrs^ avrou^, If avrwv emhi^^itisv travra ovrwi itBpi atJroS xa) itpO" 
Mifijlffiou xa) ysyovsvxi fie^auwSf >^oi,) avrov y^ivw sTyai rov iiiv rov GapJ. 
^40 xxi h rw sxsivou ov6ii.oLrk o\ oLKrfiwg autov jxa^Tjra),. Tfap aoVdu 
ka^ovre^ TtjV yoLpiy^ ErireXovtriy lit suspysria, tji '''^^ Xoittcvv dvdpeiirajVp 
xolSms 61V ixx<rro$ auraJv rr^v ^u)psaiv gfAijfe itcLp aitoS. ol pi^iv ydp 
^aiftova^ e\a6vov(rt fis^aciujg xol dKri^w$' dors Kikxixis xo) ift^revsiv 
aurou^ axilv^vs xaSa,pi<rUvras diro tcSv itovi^puly 'ievevuAtufv, xat elveu 
iv rj kxxXr^o'loL' oi $e xai icpoyvwciv eyquci tuJv fLsXXovrujy, xxi oVra- 
0-iai xoil fTf^eis irpoifrfTixci^' aXXoi as rot)^ xajxvovra^ Jia rij$ rwv 
^etpwy iiriSstrswg USvrat, xai vyms iitoxah^fi^iv, ^ij ^l xa9tof ifocfji^y 
xai fsxpo) rfyephjO'av, xa) ntapk^eivwf cvy -^fMv ixavoTg erso'i. xa) rl yap | 
oux lo'r/y dptipt>oy ehrsTy rwy yapior^rwy, wy xatd tfayros tov xo9'jLLOti 
ij ixxArc/a irapd 0fioy Xa^oSo'a, Iv rw ovifian 'lijo*©? XptarQv ro5 
^oMpitiiiyrQs €7rl Worrlw IliXarou, ex^&njg '^fUpag hr svipyB^ia rn 
rwY iSywy hieirBXu, f/nire ^attatwca rivi$, wi^rs k^apyvpig^tuBv^. dg 
yap 9u;psdy stXr^i^e itapd Ssov, ^wpedv xa) BiaxovEl — xaScios xaifTflXXqu^ 
axwof^ey dhX^Jy ky ly ixxKi^cia itpo^r^ixd ^xplcfSMTa lyfivrur^ 
tuCi iravrQ^attoug XaKovyrant M roS ifvBui*>aros yXwcrffais' xaJ ret 
xpvipia rwy dvipwifwy elf ^avBpiv dyivrwv eir) rtZ evfifipwrr xa) rd 
fLvcrtiipia roS 0cov Bx9iTi}yov(f.eytvy, ' Tantum abest, at mortuum ex^ 
cittsat per orationem, queaiadmodom Dominns et tfpostoli fecerunt. 
Sed tt taRpcaumei9 inter fratrec^ toU jtmui unias loci ecdbria ob 
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Lord and his apostles have done, this the brethren have 
often by their united prayers obtained frbm God : the dead 
have been raised, and have condnued with lis for some 
years. The true disciples of Christ receive various gifts, 
and daily impart them as freely as they haye received them ; 
some foretell fixture events, others heal the sick, others 
expel evil spirits, &c. . 

I suspect that if Irenaeus had been called upon to explain 
himself as to these gifts, and to prove his assertions, he 
would have said, that the ejecting of daemons, and the 
healing the sick, were still performed upon certain occa- 
sions, but that the speaking of languages, the disclosing 
the secrets of men's hearts, and the raising of the dead, 
had been performed by apostles and apostolical men ; and 
that he had mentioned all these miracles without discrimi- 
nation of time, as gifts conferred on the faithful, and 
never on heretics. 

hi speaking of these miracles he alludes to the New Tes- 
tament, and talks in the apostolical style : Koc9cog e7g skuo-- 
rog otvToiv Tfjy ^m^socv BiKyi(ps ifuf* umov* from 1 Pet. iv. 10. 



allquam necessitatem id flagitante cum jejuniis multis et orationibus^ 
reversa est in corpus anima defuncti, et sanctonim precibus hominis 
vita donata est. — Quod si simulatione quadam ac praestigiis haec Domi- 
aum fecisse dicturi sunt, ad prophetarum oracula eos deducentes, ex 
illis demons^bimus cuncta de ipso ita prsedicta et gesta 6sse certis- 
sime, eumque solum esse Filium Dei. Unde etiam in ejus nomine> 
quotquot veri srunt ejus discipuli, accepta ab eo gratia ad salutem atque 
utllitatem reliquomm omnium ea faciunt, prout unusquisque ipsorum 
ab eo muUus acceperit. Alii enim daemonas expellunt certissime ac 
verissime^ adeo ut qui ejusmodi malis spjritibus liberati sunt, saepe 
fidem amplectantur, et in ecclesia permaneant. Alii praescientiam fu- 
turorum et visiones sdrtiti sunt, et propheticas praedictiones. Alii in- ■ 
firmos per impositiouem manuum curant, ac pristinae sanitati resti*' 
tuunt Sed et mortui aliquoties, ut supra diximus, excitati sunt, et 
pluribus deince^s annis nobiscum remanserunt. Quid plura ? non 
potest numerus iniri donorum, quae per universum orbem ecclesia a 
Deo accipiens, in nomine ejus qui sub Pontio Pilato cracifixus est 
Jesu Christ], quotidie ad opitulationem gentium operatur 3 nee fallens 
qaenquam, nee pecuniam corradens. Ut enim gratis accepit a Deo, 
sic etiam gratis ministrat, — Sicuti multos ex f^atribus audimus . in 
ecclesia, qui prophetiae dona consecuti sunt, et omni linguamru 
genere per Spiritum loquuntur, et ad- hominum utilitatem, occulta 
in lucem proferunt, atque arcana Dei mysteria exponunt.' Irenaeus ii. 5T. 
p. 166. ed. Mas^uetj orJBuseb. v. 7- 

Vol. II. H 
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Tiyccgj ainre IPapyvPi^ouivi/i. from 2 Cor. xiL 16. — SoA» 

ecvrov IjrXsoviKTTifra vfi^ig ; Again ; 'flf yacp dca^sdy HKi/i(pB 
^«pa 05OU, Sa'pcav xai hxifjovu. itoifl Mat. x. 8. $a>p3^y 
cA^^rf) Sctf^sdEy doT5. Again ; ra K^v(Pioc elg (tavs^v oc/oV 
rft;y« from 1 Cor. xiv. 25. xai outa; ra xpwrra r^'i' Ttu^iocg 
avrcni (pavspa yinzuh 

After Irenaeus, there is hardly any mention made of the 
gift of tongues in ecclesiastieal history. One who hath 
written the hfe of Pachomius, a monk of the fourth century^ 
says, amongst other things equally marvellous and equally 
credible, that this saint had received a pow^ to speak aU 
sorts of languages. See BoUandus, or Tillemont, H. £• 
vii. p. 224. 

As to the ejection of daemons, mentioned by Irenasus 
and other fathers, every one knows how often even the wise 
and the wary have been deceived in the affair of sorcery, 
witchcraft, and dsemoniacal operations. The proofs must 
be very clear, and the case easily distinguishable from bodily 
disorders, or from imposture, before a man should give a 
full assent to the testimony either of antient or of modem 
Christians. The speaking of new languages, as we ob- 
served in the former volume, hath been supposed one of 
the marks of a possession. ^ Hoc prodigii daemon knita* 
tione prosecutus est, si creditur Hieronymo in Vita Hilario- 
nis :' V^kleres de ore barbaro^ et qui Francam tanttim et 
LatincLTn noveratj Syra ad purum verba resonare^ Simile 
prodigium narratur a Gregorio Magno : ATomanms mifU 
jam in monctsterio positus narravit^ quod in ea martaKtate 
qute Palrici Narsi ^ temporibtcs^ kanc urbem^ vehementer 
qfflixitj in domo pradicti Valeriani puer armentarius fuit^ 
Pr^ciptue simplicitatis^ et humilitatis. Cum vere eju&dem 
advocati domus eadem clade vastaretur^ idem puer per^^ 
cussus esty et ad mortem usque deductu^ qui utbito sub* 
latus a pr^sentibus rediitj sibique domitmm vocarijecit :■ 
ad aity Ego in coelo fui.^-'^t vero scias quod me in coekim 
fuisse verum fateor^ ecce aocepi illic^ ul Unguis omnium^ 
loquar. Numquid tibi incognitum fuit, Gr^ecdm me lin^ 

^ I suppose it should be ' Patricu Narsetis,* or ' Nartia/ 
* 4 
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guam omnino non nosse^ et tamen Greece loqudrj ut cog» 
noscas an verum sit quod me omnes linguas accepisse 
con/lteor ; cui tunc Grace dominus suus locutus est : aU 
que ita ille in eadem lingua respanditj vi cuncti qui 
tiderant mirarentur. In eadem quoque domo pr^fdicti 
JVarsi Spatarius Fulgar manebat^ qui festine ad ^egrum 
deduetusy ei vulgarica lingua locutus est* Sed ita puer 
ille in Italia natu^ et nutritu^Sy in eadem locutione respon^ 
dit. Quae si vera sunt, ut vera esse possunt^ crediderim 
non tniserum puerum tot linguis imbutum fuisse, at daemo- 
nem, ut olim serpentis, sic et loquentis lingua, finxisse 
voces pronuncianti peregrinas. Quippe die tertio infelix 
ille puer, manus ac hrachia^ lacertosque suosj dentibus 
laniavit^ atque ita de corpore exivit.* S. Basnage, AnnaU 
i. p. 424. 

These things may. be true, as Basnage observes ; but 
surely we want better vouchers than Jerom, and 
Ammonius the Monk. We might as well believe, 
upon the authority of iEsop and Phaedrus, that the Fox 
and the Cat held a dialogue together in Greek or in 
Latin. 

^ The reason for which so many magicians were found 
amongst the Jews, though they were condemned by the 
law of God, was, that the Jews ascribed most diseases, 
those especially wliich disturb the understanding and dislocate 
the limbs, to the malice of daemons, and imagined that such 
diseases could only be cured by sorcery and incantationa 
We find in the Gospel, that when our Saviour cured the 
diseased and the possessed, the Jews said that he wrought 
these miracles by the power and assistance of daemons.^ 
Vigneul-MarvilLe"^, torn. i. p. 278. 

* There are men of abilities, who respect the authority 
of the sacred books, and yet know not how to believe that 
die dasmoniacs mentioned in the Gospels were torment<ed 
by daemons. They are inclined to think that their diseases 
3Were natural, but that the causes of them were not known. 

« His true name was ' Dom Bonaventnre D*Argonne/ and he was 
' Prieur de la Chatreuse de Gaillon.' See Lettres de Bayle, p, 666. 708. 
669. ' Vous avez raiion,' aays Bayle, ' de trouver bon le Melange de 
Vigneul-Marville,' &c. 
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This opinion gives me no offence ^: the miracles of our Sa- 
viour, upon this supposition, were only so much the greater, 
since it is much more wonderful to command a disease, than 
to command a devil to depart instantly, and to be instantly 
obeyed: besides, our Lord was not sent to rectify the 
wrong notions which the Jews might entertain concerning 
these maladies/ Thus Beausobre, in his posthumous re- 
marks on Mat. V. p. 14. whose sincere attachment to Chris- 
tianity no man can fairly call in question. 

In his notes on Mark v. he is of opinion, that the daemo- 
iiiac who brake his chainsand fetters, must have been assist- 
ed by an evil spirit ; and that of the daemoniacs mentioned 
in the sacred books, some were really possessed, and others 
were only afflicted with epilepsies, &c. 

' Theosebius, a Pagan philosopher, had a wife who was 
possessed v^ith a daemon. To deliver her, he at first had 
recourse to prayers and humble intreaties ; but the daemon, 
who was an opinidtre^ made a jest of all this. At last 
Theosebius conjured him in the name of the God of the 
Hebrews^ and called to witness the Beams of the Sun. 
Then the daemon quitted his lodging, protesting that he 
had a profound respect for all the gods in general, but most 
particularly for the God of the Hebrews. It is not a 
Christian who relates this story ; it is the philosopher Damas- 
cius.' Apud Phot. Cod* 242. col. 1037. Beausobre Hist. 
de Man. ii. 67. 

It would not be right to overlook Tertullian*s daemoniac. 
A woman, says he, went to the theatre, and came home 
possessed by a devil. The exorcist, who endeavoured to 
cast him out, asked him how he had the assurance to enter 
into a Christian. Why not? said the daemon: I found 
her at my own house. De Spectac. 26. 

It is most probable that the daemoniacs described in the 
New Testament were really possessed. See vol. i. p. 1 99. 
When the devils went out of the daemoniacs, and entered 
mto the swine, if the disorder of these men were only mad- 



' Some learned men now living have declared themselves of this 
opinion, with a very good design, as I firmly believe } but their system 
is liable to insuperable objections. 
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nesSy the sense must be, that the disease left the men, and 
was transferred to the beasts ; and this must have been 
performed by the immediate act and power of Christ ; bu^ 
if it were a daemoniacal case, the destruction of the beasts 
was only by his permission, and by the act and power of 
the evil spirits. It deserves therefore to be considered, 
whether a bare permission of our Lord, in this case, be 
not more consistent with the general character of his mighty 
works, which were of the merciful, and not of the severe 
kind, and also with the words of the three evangelists, 
which represent him, not as ^ acting,' but only as ^ not hiiv 
dering.* 

As to the daemoniacs in the following ages, it may be 
left as a dubious point : dubious, I say ; for it is possible 
that, after the apostolical age, evil spirits might be per- 
mitted or commanded by the Supreme Governor, to afflict 
men, and might be obliged to depart at the command of 
Christians, and at the name of Jesus. It is possible that 
such interpositions of daemons might be permitted in one 
centiuy and in one region, and not in another. The in- 
visible, and spiritual, and angelical world may undergo 
many variations, and be subject to different restraints and 
regulations in different ages, so as to interfere more, or less, 
or not at all, in human affairs. Thus much in behalf, not 
gf * belief,* but of * academical hesitation/ 

Le Clerc, in his Historia Ecclesiasrica, hath inserted 
the * Christian Creed ' as it stood in the days of Irenasus ; 

* Ecclesia, inquit Iren^us^ tametsi per totum orbem, 
usque ad extremes terrse fines, sparsa, ab apostolis eorunv 
que discipulis fidem accepit, quae est, 1. in unum Deun^ 
Patrem Omnipotentem, qui fecit ccelum et terram et mare 
et omnia quae in eis sunt, 2. et in unum Jesum Christum, 
Filium Dei, nostrae salutis caussa, incamatum ; 3. et in 
Spiritum Sanctum, qui, per prophetas, ceconomias et ad- 
ventus (Christi) praedicavit, et generadonem e Virgine, et 
perpessionem et resurrectionem e mortuis, et cum came 
in coelos adsumptionem dilecti Jesu Christi Domini nostril 
et e ccelo adventum ejus, in gloria Patris, ad colligenda 
omnia, et ad excitandam omnem totius human! genens car* 
nem ; 4. \it Chdsto Jesu Dommo nostro et Servatori et 
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Regiy secundum Patrid inconspicui voluntatem, fiectatur 
omne genu ccelesdum, terrestrium, et inferorum, et omnis 
lingua ei confiteatur, utque ipse justum judicium in omni- 
bus ferat, spiritualia quidem nequidae et angelos transgres* 
sores, quique in defecdone fuerunt, impiosque item homines 
et injustos et flagidosos et blasphemes in ignem sstemunl 
mittat: justis vero et Sanctis, qui praecepta ejus servaverint, 
et in amore permanserint, seu ab initio, sen post pcsniten- 
tiam, vitam gratificatus, immortalitate eos donet, et glorii 
atema circumdet.' 

• • Hanc confirmat in sequenribus Irenaeus fidem per totum 
terrarum orbem a Christianis unanimi consensu et una voce 
doceri,— Hinc intelligere est eadem esse omnibus summa 
fi^ei capita, nee doctos pluribus indigere ad consequendam 
salutem, quam minus eruditos, neque ad plura admittendl 
adigi posse. Revelationi, nimirum, ut detrahi nihil potest, 
sic nee quidquam addere fas est. Ideoque semel consdtuta 
fidei capita neque augeri, sine nova revelatione, neque mi- 
nui possunt. Quod ad animum revocasse oportuisset eos, 
qui nova fidei capita sequendbus saecuiis, sine novis ullis a 
Deo mandatis accepds, condiderunt. — Ex hac, aliisve id 
genus priscis confessionibus, conflatum postea est, quod 
vocatur symboh^m apostolorum, ut viri docti ostenderunt/ 
p. 651. 

Let us add to this, the creed which is delivered to us 
by Tertullian : 

* Unicum quidem Deum credimus, sub hac tamen dis* 
positione, quam ceconomiam dicimus, ut unici Dei sit et 
Filius, Sermo ipsius, qui ex ipso processerit, per quern 
omnia facta sunt, etsine quo factum est nihil; hunc mis^ 
sum a Patre in Virginem, et e3§ ea natum hominem et 
Deum, filium hominis et filium Dei, et cognominatum Je^ 
sum Christum; hunc passum, hunc mortyum et sepuitum, 
secundum Scripturas, et resuscitatum a Patrfe, et m coelos 
resumtum sedere ad dexteram Patris, venturum judicare 
vivos et mortuos ; qui exinde miserit, secundum promissiap 
nem suam, a Patre Spiritum Sanctum Paracletum, sanctifii- 
catorem f^dei eorum qui credimt in Patrem et Filium et Spi- 
ritum Sanctum/ Adv. Praxeam, 2. 

These are perhaps the two most antient creeds that arc^ 
extant) ^nd npt at all the worse foy (heir antiquity, 
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Towards the end of the second century, Pantftni 
philosopher and a learned man, went to India to preach u 
gospel. He is not said to have wrought any miracles there ; 
but it is related that he found Christians in those countries. 
Eusebius v. 10. 

Narcissus was made bishop of Jerusalem about A. D# 
180. The Christians of that country, in the time of Euse- 
Bius, preserved the memory of some wonderful works 
wrought by him, and in his favour, which Eusebius relates, 
vi. 9, 10, 11. It may seem the more probable that he 
should have been enabled to perform miracles, because he 
is not only represented as a very good man, but he was in 
some manner a disciple or successor of the apostles, and 
an apostolical father ; for he was bom about A. D. 96. be- 
fore the death of St. John, was made bishop when he was 
€ighty.four years old, and lived to an uncommon age, to a 
Hundred and sixteen at least. But as his miracles stand 
upon traditionary report in Eusebius, every one may judge 
of them as he thinks fit. 

Narcissus is said to have turned water into oil ; but the 
change of water into oil, to supply the church lamps, has the 
ait of a miracle performed upon an occasion rather tod slen- 
der. Let us therefore leave it ' in ambiguo.' 

This miracle calls to mind a story related by Dio xlviii. 
Orosius vi. and Eusebius in his Chronicon, that in the time 
of Augustus, a fountain of oil burst out at Rome, and 
flowed for a whole day. In natural history there are ac- 
counts of greasy and bituminous springs, where something 
like oil has floated on the water. Pliny xxxi. p. 549. and 
Harduin, in his Notes, mention many such fountains, ' qui 
explent olei vicem,' and, * quorum aqua lucernae ardeant/ 
So that this report of Dio, &c. should not rashly be ranked 
with * the appearance of Castor and Pollux,' the ' man 
with the red beard,* and other prodigies of the like ns^- 
ture. 

An anonymous writer of the second century, says, that 
Natalis, a confessor, having accepted of a bishoprick amongst 
the heretics, was severely scourged all night by angels, and 
the next morning repented and returned to the church. 
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jipud Euseb. V. 28. The testimony of this unknown writer 
<annot be of great authority ; but the story seems to have 
given the hint to Jerom, to feign that he also underwent the 
same discipline for studying profane authors, Cicero, Virgil, 
&c. Upon which one of the Italian ' Ciceronians ' hath 
observed, that if Jerom was whipped for being * a Cicero- 
)iian,' that is, for writing altogether in the style and manner 
of Cicero, he suffered what he did not deserve*, and might 
have pleaded * Not guilty/ 

Or all the Latin fathers, Lactantius would have been 
entitled to the most stripes, as being by far the purest and 
politest writer : but he escaped this punishment: he was 
not ^ whipped ;' he was only * starved/ ' Lactantius, vir 
omnium suo tempore eruditissimus, sed adeo pauper, ut 
plerumque etiam necessariis indiguerit/ Hieronymus 
Chron. I mention not this as any thing extraordinary or 
wonderful; not as one of the miracles of the fourth cen- 
tury : for ' poverty ' is a disease which rages as much and 
as frequently in the ^ Republic of ^^etters,' as the ' plague ' 
in ' Constantinople/ The * motto * of the republic was 
given to it by Terence-^it is : 

f Modo liceatviverej est spes. Quae? Nos esiirituros satis/ 



¥rom the death of Severus, A, P, 21 1 , to Decius, A. D. 
24*9^ the Christians enjoyed a calm with little interruption ; 
but prosperity is often a gres^ter trial thstn adversity : a re* 
laxation of discipline, and a corruption of manners ensued, 
Cyprian, De Lapsis, complains of it heavily, and describes 
it in very strong terms, whi^h yet may perhaps require some 
abatement, though other writers concur in a great pleasure 
with him, His vehement temper^ his indignation against vice, 
and his African eloquence, might induce him to make free 
with a figure called * Exaggeration/ But the number of 
Christians who fell from%ihe faith in the Decian persecution 
shows that there had been a preceding degeneracy. As the 
Christistns and the Pagans had dwelt quietly together in 
dvil society, they learned something of each o3ier, an4 

? Yet bp wa» a v^ry good writer, fqr the tim^ in wMcb he lived, 
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the former grew too compliant to worldly fashions, and suf- 
fered from the contagion of bad example. In the time of 
Tertullian, if not before, there were some Christian sol- 
diers ; and it is hard to conceive how they could maintain 
their innocence in that station, and avoid such dissimulation, 
and such practices ^, as were scarcely allowable. It is to 
be supposed that the Christians kept out of the army as 
much as they could ; which they might the more eaaly do, 
because the Roman service was attended with many profits, 
advantages, and privileges ; and so the army was supplied and 
recruited with the less difficulty, and the officers were usually 
cautious in accepting those who offigred themselves, and requi- 
red testimonials of their being duly and legally qualified ; but 
to be sure it must have happened sometimes that Christians 
were not left to their option^ that a refusal would have been 
criminal, and that they must have listed, or have offended 
against the civil laws. In such cases they might think it 
permitted to them to enter into the service, though hardly as 
volunteers : but in this point, from the time of Tertullian, they 
grew less and less scrupulous. 

Eusebius highly commends the behaviour of the Chrisdan 
soldiers, who in the reign of Diocletian suffered themselves 
to be turned out, rather than renounce their religion, and 
at the same time represents their station as very honourable 
^nd very profitable, and producing T//^^Jl/, ^o^av, hwr^ocytuv. 
viii.4. Martin was ordered by his father, who had served 
in the army, to list himself (as the law5 required) about 
A. D, S56. * cum edictum esset a regibus ut veteranorum 
filii ad militiam scriberentur.' Sulpit. Sever. Vit. Mart, 
c^ 2. The army was chiefly composed of citizens, who had 
some fortunes, more or less, and whose names were in the 
public registers ; nor did the Romans usually admit aliens, 
qr beggars, or bankrupts, or slaves, or freed-men, into the 
land service, though in choosing marines they were not nice 
and scrupulous. They who refused to serve, when they 
were summoned, unless they had an exemption or a lawful 
excuse, were severely punished. But the stipends, the re- 



^ ' Religio tota castrensis signa veneratur, signa jurat, signa omnibus 
Diis praeponit.' Tertullian, Apol. Aflprwar<£ the Christian soldier* 
worshipped their *- Labarum.* * 
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wards, the privileges, the promotions, and the militsuy 
genius of the Romans, made it easy enough to find soldiers. 
See Lipsius de Milit. Rom« and particularly the Theod. Code, 
L vii, p. 251 J &c. 

Towards the middle of the third century, one Paul fled 
from the persecution, for which he deserves to be com* 
mended ; and, quitting all that he had, retired to the deserts, 
and, contracting a love of solitude and a dislike of the 
world, lived there alone, as it is said, ninety years. This 
hermit unfortunately set an example, which was followed 
by too many, and he may be considered as a kind of father 
and founder of the monks, Jerom wrote his life — ^his ro- 
mance I should say, as also that of Hilarion, who became 
a monk in the beginning of the fourth century, when An- 
tony was propagating monkery in jSgypt, and ^thering 
disciples* 

Tillemont hath made two extraordinary concessions con- 
cerning Jerom, that he was more disposed to augment than 
to diminish miracles, and that exactness was no part of his 
character. H. E. vii, p. 609. not. And Du Pin observes 
that Jeromes Life of Paiil contains things * qui sont fort peu 
croiables.' 

About the same time began the schism of the Novatians, 
which lasted two hundred years, and then dwindled away. 
Their distinguishing character was, that they would not 
receive into the church penitent sinners, and those who 
lapsed in time of persecution. They are also said to have 
condemned second marriages. There were at the end of 
flie sixth century, some people in Alexandria, called Nova- 
tians, who refused to honour the reliques of the martyrs, 
and therefore were accused of despising the saints, and. oJF 
making. a jest of martyrdom, according to the stupid jargon of 
the times. Tillemont H. E. iii. p. 475. 

Origen was bom A. D. 185, and died about 253. He 
was very learned and ingenious, and indefatigably indus- 
trious ; his whole life, from his early years, was spent in 
examining, teaching, and explaining the Scriptures, to which 
h^ joined the study of philosophy, smd of all polite litera- 
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lure. He was humble^ modest, and patient under great 
injuries and cruel treatment, which he received from Chris- 
tians and Pagans ; for though he ever had a considerable 
number of friends and admirers, on account of his amiable 
qualities and useful accomplishments, he was persecuted and 
calumniated by men who had neither his learning nor his 
virtue, degraded fix>m the order of presbyters, dnven from 
his home, and excommunicated by one Demetrius, bishop 
of Alexandria, who envied him, says Eusebius, for the 
reputation which He had gained. Whilst they were both 
together in the land of the living, the bishop had the advan> 
tage over the presbyter, so as to be able to harass and op- 
press him : but now Origen is a far more illustrious and a 
far more reverend name than DerMtrius^ in the Christian 
world, and in the republic of letters. * Suum cuique deais 
rependit posteritas.' 

* Pro hoc sudore quid accepit praemii Origenes ? Dam* 
natur a Demetrio episcopo. Exceptis Palssstms et Arabix 
et Phcenices atque Achiaiae sacerdotibus, in damnationem 
ejus consentit orbis. Roma ipsa contra hunc cogit sena^ 
tum ; non propter dogmatum novitatem, nee propter haere- 
sim, ut nunc adversus eum rabidi canes .simulant: sed 
quia gloriam eloquentiae ejus et scientis ferre non poterant^ 
et illo docente omnes muti putabantur.' So said Jerom, 
whilst he had a favourable opinion of Origen, and be* 
fore he turned his coat and abused him. Vid. Rufin. 
Apol. ii. 

* There are many,' says Origen, * who, loving me more 
than I deserve, speak too advantageously of me, and ascribe 
to me what I have not, and pretend not to have : others 
decry all that I say and do, and accuse me of sentiments 
which I never held. Both transgress the rules of truth j 
the latter through spite and hatred, the former through 
fond aflfection, adBFection which perhaps deludes and misleads 
as much as enmity.' In Luc. Hom. 25. 

By boldly and openly confessing Jesus Christ at all times, 
by attending the mstrtyrs, and by converting many, and some 
of them considerable persons, to Christianity, he highly 
provoked the Pagans, and was oft^n in the utmost danger; 
and in the reign of Dedus he underwent imprisonment, 
ghaip^, and tortures. WJien he was ^ot seventeen years 
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old, his father suffered martyrdom : and he had so earnest 
a desire to die with him for the same cause, and threw 
himself so much in the way of the persecutors, that his 
mother was obliged to use violence, and to (Johfine him at 
home. He then wrote his father a letter, exhorting him 
to be constant, and not moved by compassion and affec- 
tion for his family, which consisted of a wife and seven 
4Sons who had nothing to support them, and would be left 
in great want. He was ever extremely sober and. exem- 
plary, practising what he preached to others; and he 
Kved and died poor, and destitute even of common con- 
veniences. 

He carried his rigour and self-denial to an excess, using 
austerities which proved prejudicial to his constitution ; and 
whilst he expounded the scriptures too much in the allego- 
rical way^, he interpreted, I know not how, some pas- 
sages too literally J and by acting suitably to such a sense, 
he injured his own body and his health ; but this was 
in his younger days, and he condemned himself for it 
afterwards. 

His inquisitive genius, and his mixing philosophy with 
Christianity, led him perhaps into some learned singulari- 
ties and ingenious reveries ; but he was by temper far from 
dogmatizing in such points, from fomenting schisms, and 
setting up himself for the head of a party. He lived in 
times when Christians were not so shackled with systems 
and determinations as they were afterwards, nor so much 
exposed to disingenuous and illiberal objections, and had 
more liberty to pursue their inquiries, and to speak theii^ 
Xnind. 

That he sacrificed to idols, to avoid an obscene and most 
infamous punishment contrived by the Pagans, is a tale re- 
corded by the father of tales, by Epiphanius, who was a 
diligent collector of groundless and censorious reports, and 
who hated Origen and his writings. Towards the end of 
his fife be wrote his justly esteemed book, against Celsus, 
where, after owning that the number of miracles in his 
days was very much diminished, he speaks of some which 

*^ His excesses of this kind can never be excused j they were in him 
cren a distemper, which might b^ called ' Furor Allegpricus/ 
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were performed even then, as healing the sick, and casting, 
out devils by invocation of Jesus ; and he mentions some 
who were converted to Christianity by visions and revela- 
tions* He speaks of some of these things as oi^e who vi-zs 
well informed, and he appeals to God that what he says is 
true, p. 34, 35, &c. This seems to be the best testimony. 
we have, that the sick in those days were sometimes mira* 
culously healed ; and thus much may be affirmed, that he 
was utteriy incapable of affirming a fact which he knew or 
suspected to be false. 

But from his writings and from his conduct, it appears 
too evidently to be denied or dissembled, that, with all his 
great and good qualities, he had a warm imagination, which 
lessens the force of his testimony in the affair of miracles, 
though his piety and probity be unquestionable. He 
seems to have admitted the power of magical spells \ and 
the efficacy of divine names pronounced in barbarous lan- 
guages; and hence he also was accused of approving 
magic arts, by some of his adversaries, but unreasonably, 
since they ought rather to have charged him with over-cre- 
dulity in these tlungs. 

* Origen figured to himself divers kinds. of dasmons, 
preading, if we may so say, over different vices, and having 
each their prince and their chief. Legions of daemons, 
some of pride, others of anger, others of avarice or of 
fomicadon, laboured incessantly, under the orders of their 
leaders, to. seduce miserable mortals, and to turn their 
hearts towards vice. This imagination was not peculiar to 
Origen.* ' Orig. in Jos. Hom. xv. Ap. Mass. Diss, in Iren^ 
p. 62. Beausobre HiSt. de Man. ii. SO. , . 

It is no wonder if they who supposed that each vice had 
its presiding and influencing daemon, found daemons and 
daemoniacs every where, and ascribed almost every moral or 
natiuul evil to evil spirits ; so that a profligate fellow could 
not commit any misdemeanour, but it was ' Siquis, instigante 
diabolo,' &c. 

But what Origen hath delivered concerning ' divine im» 
pulses' upon hearts properly disposed to receive them, is 



f.ContraCels. i.,19. Synesius^ a Platonic philosopher and a bishop^ 
had much the same notions* *' 
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more probable and more reasonable. * Many/ says he, 
*have been brought over ta Christianity, by the Spirit 
of God giving a sudden turn to their minds, and offering 
visions to them either by day or by night ; so that instead of 
hating the word> they became ready even to lay down their 
lives for it. I have seen many examples of this sort. — God 
is my witness, that my sole purpose is to recommend the re- 
Kgion of Jesus, not by fictitious tales,* &c. Why should it 
be thought improbable that Pagans of good dispositions, but 
not free from prejudices, should have been called by divine 
admonitions, by dreams, or visions, which might be a sup- 
port and a reinforcement to Christianity in those days of di- 
stress I See the story of Basilides and Potamiaena, in Euse- 
bius, vi. 5. Basilides, whilst he was a Pagan soldier, had 
showed great humanity and compassion to this illustrious 
virgin and martyr, and she prayed to God for his conver- 
sion, and, as we are told, appeared to him in a dream; 
upon which he professed himself a Christian, and was be-* 
lieaded. Potamiaena* seems to have been one of Origen's 
disciples; and it is not at all unlikely (though I think it hath 
hitherto escaped observation) that Origen had this example 
in his thoughts, when he wrote the words above cited. 

Socrates the historian makes a remark in which Plata an4 
Origen are concerned. Speaking of. two learned presby- 
ters, he expresses his wonder that they continued Arians, 
* since one of them was very fond of Plato, and the other 
of Origen ;* ujv o ^sV tov IlAarwva a?/ /xfra xstpoc^ f^f>* 
6 Sc 'Xijj^yf v;;j/ dvi7rv£sv> vii. 6. OiJSs yoc^ IlAaTwi/, says he, ri 
iiVT^^ov Kul to TPiToy aiTiov^ oog avrog ouoi^cc^euv eicjo9sv, ecpx^v 
VTruj^Bcag £iK'/i(p8vcci (prja-l* xal ^fl^iyBVYjg^vyccthpv mOLvraypi 
eiLcXrjysi^'^iov T(f Hcct^. * Etenim nee Plato secundam ac 
tertiam Causam, ut ipse quidem nominare solet, existendi 
initium cepisse dicit : et Origenes passim in libris suis Fi- 
lium Patri coaeternum esse confitetur/ He adds that these 



• Rufinus Potaminenam Origenis discipulam facit. In quo Rufino re- 
firagati equidem non ausim. Etsi enim id diserte non dixit Eusebiua, e\ 
ejus tamen oarratigne id colii^ videtur. Nam cum martyres qm e% 
Origenis schola extiterunt^ hie recensens, Basilidem et Potamiaenam illts 
9ccenseat, hi quoque ex Origenis discipulis liiehnt necesse est; quod 
cum de BasUlde dici Xkon possit, de Potamlacjoa certe £t admodujn pro- 
babile. Valesius.' 
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two eloquent and learned ecclesiastics, though they con- 
tinued in their own church, mended and improve (he 
Arians not a little, and brought them nearer to the Consiib- 
stantialists. Both sides wanted mending very much, and 
to be taught to differ and dispute at least like Christians, 
and pot to pull out one another's eyes. 

The Arians and the ^ Consubstantialists both laid claim 
to Origen, as favouring their systems, and neither side wanted 
arguments drawn from his writings ; for, on the one hdndy 
Origen admitted the eternity of the Aoyog ; and, on the 
Other hand, he said many things concerning the Aoyog^ 
which seemed agreeable to the Semi-Arian doctrines. 

Origen was a Platonic Christian, and a Platonist would 
have readily allowed that the Aoyog vr^s an eternal emana- 
tion or production from the * First Cause,* the To *Ey. 

Cudworth hath made it probable that some notion of a 
Trinity obtained in the Pagan world. It is to be found even 
amongst the Chinese, if the accounts given us of that nation 
may be credited. Whence had the Pagans this notion ? 
From * the .first chapter of Genesis,* say some persons* 
'Let them by all means enjoy their opinion, if they can re- 
frain from anathematizing those who differ from them, and 
not imitate the sage council of Sirmium, which anathema- 
tized all those who should dare to deny that God the Fa- 
ther spake to his Son, when he said, * Let us make man,* 
&c. Socrates H. E. ii. 60. 

The Platonic philosophers, when they considered the vi- 
sible, and vital, and intellectual system, found that, besides 
sluggish and inanimate matter, which has a shadowy being, 
and is a small remove above nothing, there existed in the 
universe, ' life and active power ;* above that, ' reason, 
understandii;ig, wisdom ;' above that, ' goodness,' above 
which there could be no imaginable perfection. The same 
things they found in every man who acts according to hi^ 
nature, namely, * life, reason, and goodness.* Tracing ef- 
fects up to their causes, and proceeding in the ascending 
scale, above all other beings, they placed as Principles, a 
fv%^^ above that a Aoyogy and above both a To ^Ey tccu 

^ One part of them^ I meao 3 lor others condemned him as a fiitfaer of 
Arianism. 
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^Aycc^oy. These notions the Platonics ascribed to their 
Master ; but it must be confessed that Plato talks ^ very 
obscurely* upon the subject. 

The emperor Julian, who rejected Christ, did not reject 
the notion of a Aoyog. His Aoyog was * the Sun/ whom 
he accounted to be the visible image of the invisible God, 
whilst he perversely shut his eyes against the * Sun of righ- 
teousness' that arose on a benighted world with salvation in 
his rays. 

Erasmus was one of those who had a high esteem for 
Origen. * Plus me docet,* says he, * ChristianaB philoso- 
phias imica Origenis pagina, quain decem Augustini.* This 
is an honourable testimony for Origen ; it is * laudari a viro 
laudato/ 

Gregory, called Thaumaturgus, a disciple of Origen, 
is said to have wrought many miracles ; but Eusebius, who 
makes honourable mention of him, says not a word con- 
cerning them ; which is remarkable : and some of them are 
of a very su^icious kind, as his writing Laconic epistles to 
Satan, and laying commands upon him, which were punctu- 
ally obeyed. This is full as probable as that the bones of 
Babylas drove the devil from Daphne ; though both these 
ingenious stories, with others of the same kind, are de- 
fended by Tillemont, and by Father Baltus, and the latter 
by Cave, and by many other writers. The relators of 
Gregory's miracles lived when romancing was much in 
fashion, as Socrates, Theodoret, Rufinus ; and also Gre- 
gory of Nyssa who wrote his life, and this Gregory's bro- 
ther Basil, who had learned many of these stories from their 
grand-mother Macrina. Gregory Nyssen says also that the 
apostle St. John, at the request of the Virgin Mary, pre- 
sented Thaumaturgus with a ^ Creed, which the Saint wrote 
down immediately, and ever after made use ofj as well he 
might, and transmitted it to posterity. The story seems to 
* have been borrowed from the transactions between Numa 
and the goddess Egeria ; and both are equally credible. 
This ho7rs73g uyuKiLocy * this symbol dropt from the clouds,' 

* See Waterland's Importance, &c. p. 232. Berriman's ' Hist 
Ace. Qf the Tiin. Contr/ p. 138. 141. Middleton's Inquiry, p» l4Si 
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whiidb must h«eds be a "vironderful cttrio^^ is still extant, 
to our gf eat benefit, and may be seen, thcmgh it camiot be 
warranted free from interpoladons, in Fabridus, Bibi. Grsec* 
V. p. 249. or in Cave's Life of Gregory. Here arises no 
small difficulty, the solution of which shall be left to those 
whom it concerns : If the Christians of the fourth and fol- 
lowing centuries were satisfied .\Jrith the truth of this natv 
ration, they should certainly have drawn up no new Creeds, 
but have rested cont^ted with a truly ^Apostolical Symbol/ 
and not have had the vanity to thixik that they could com^ 
pose a better than St. John's. 

. Many of these ^ celestial gifts were bestowed in better 
days upon mortal men* Pachomius; a monk of the fourth 
century, received from an angel a table of brass, containing 
rules for the monastic order. The fa^ct is related by Cyril 
of Alexandria, by Palladius Lausiac. 38. by Sozomen iii. 14. 
and by Gennadius Vit. Patr. ' fie it as it will,' says* Da 
Pin ; ' for although this story be reported by many ao* 
thorS) I cannot think that we are absolutely obliged to be- 
lieve it.' Saint Pacome. 

In the eighth century some monks pretended that the 
angel Gabriel had brought twelve articles from heaTen, one 
oC whidi was that ecclesiiedcs must not marry. A thir* 
teenth should have been added,. ' that they might keep 
concubines.' Bibl. Utiivcrs. xii. p. 376. 

In the twelfth century an angel brought from heaven a 
book of prophecies upon coj^er plates^ and gave it to a 
priest called Cyril, who gave it to abbot Joachim* Bibl. * 
Univ.xi. p. 13. 

In Fabricius there k an epistle of J^us Christ which was 
9sid to iall from heaven. Cod. Apocr. N. T. p. 307* But 
this is an impotture tod profane to be laughed at. 

Not only the andent Ps^an legislators, but the heretics 
tlso had the start of the Catholks in this curious device* 
An obscure sect of men called Helcesaitae, (SiQxcv nm (pfi- 
D^UTiff^v XsyovTiv l^ fiJpawD itatotTFBTrrMidi^aiy * produce a 
t)ook, which they amrm to have fallen from heaven,* says 
Origin apud Euseb. vi. sa. 

.. ^ See mora of thesd Qirbtiaa fisudft in S^usobi«/ Hitt. de Ma^iefa. i« 
0*338. 

Vol. II. I 
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It is affirmed, and there is no reason to reject it, that when 
Gregory was made bishop, Neocaesarea and its neighbour- 
hood consisted almost entirely of Pagans, and that when he 
died he left it as full of Christians, whom he had con- 
verted, and who retained a great and lasting respect for his 
memory, which was honoured, says Socrates, in Athens, 
Berytus, Pontus, and/ indeed in all the earth. 

In the third century began the Manichaean heresy, of 
which I shall give an account extracted from Beausobre, 
who has fully discussed the subject in his History of Ma- 
nichaeism, and cleared it from abundance of lies and 
forgeries. 

The Manichaeans fell into great errors, and strangely 
corrupted the Christian feith ; but they were much misre- 
presented, and cruelly treated by their adversaries, which 
probably was the case of many other antient heretics* 

The Christians of every sect and denomination, the east- 
em Pagans, the Mahometans, and the Jews, have all agreed 
in hatmg the Manichaeans. 

Thar books are lost ; for it was an old custom with the 
Christians to bum heretical writings, and to forbid the read- 
ing of them. ■ . 

The accounts therefore which we have of antient here- 
tics are usually very imperfect, and not to be depended 
upon ; for the orthodox, either through resentment or 
ignorance, have not done them justice. 

Manichaeus pretended to be an apostle of Jesus Christ, 
and a prophet illuminated by the Paraclete, to reform all 
religions, and to reveal those truths which our Saviour 
thought it not proper to commit to his first disciples. This 
was his imposture, or his fanaticism ; for he pretended not 
himself to be the Holy Ghost, though he has been ac- 
cused of it. 

By virtue of this jdivine mis^on, he rejected the Old 
and reformed the New Testament. He pretended either 
that the Gospels were not the work of aperies or apostoli- 
cal men whose names they bare, or that if they were, they 
had been falsified by Juplaizing Christians : but it appears 
not that he or his followers took upon them to curtail or 
interpolate the New Testament. 
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'' Having denied the inspiration, or at least the superior 
authority of the Hebrew prophets, he opposed to them other 
prophets, whose books the eastern nations pretended to 
have preserved. He affirmed that every nation had been 
favoured with jirophets, and that the Christian church, 
being chiefly composed of Gentiles, ought to be guided by 
those illuminated Gentile teachers, and not by Hebrew in- 
structors. 

He admitted the authority of apocryphal books com- 
posed to maintain the heresies of the Docetae and of the * 
Encrarites, whose notions he also adopted, those of the 
former, who held that Christ had only the appearance of a 
man, and those of the latter, who condemned marriage and 
the use of animal food. 

Manichaeus believed that the divine nature was extended 
and limited : but as he limited not the divine perfections, 
his error was the less noxious, nor were some of the fa- 
thers free from it. 

He held a Trinity, and the consubstantiality of the Per- 
sons, but he thought them as really distinct as three men. 
We must not hence charge him with Tritheism, unless we 
would involve in the same charge many of the most illus- 
trious fathers, who were in the same sentiment. 

He acknowledged only one God, to whom he ascribed 
all the attributes that seemed to him to belong to a Being 
supremely perfect. Having no idea of a substance with- 
out place and extension, he conceived the Divinity to be a 
living immaterial Light, which had resided from all eter- 
nity in the highest heaven, accompanied with pure and im- 
mortal spirits, whom he called ^^ons, and who were ema- 
nations of the divine essence. This was a Platonic notion. 
Yet were these ^ons infinitely beneath their Author, and 
not, properly speaking, Gods. 

The nigliest heaven and the intelligent agents who inha- 
bit it, compose the intellectual world, which is eternal. 
The luminous substance, of which heaven is formed, is 
coeternal with God ; it is also self-exicjtent, since from no- 
thing nothing can proceed : but the heaven and the JEons 
have only- a secondary eternity, since* they have a cause, 
which is God ; yet as this cause hath operated from all 

I 2 
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eternky, they are likewise eternal. This ate> wsi» Pla- 
tonic. 

From the essence of the Father have emaned two per- 
^ns, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. These two emanations, 
are hr superior to all the others : they are consubstantial 
with the Father, but subordinate, and they have not absolute 
independency, which belongs to him alone. The first of 
these, since the formation of the material world, resides in 
the sun and moon, the second in the air. There they ex- 
ecute ibe orders of the Father, and there they will remain 
till the consummation of the age. In this part of the Ma- 
nichsean system there are notions not remote from the He- 
brew and the -Sigyptian theology. 

In a corner of infinite space resided from all eternity an 
^vil power, which Manichaeus called matter in philosophic 
style, the devil in vulgar style, and darkness in mysdcal lan- 
guage, which was that of the magu The empire of this 
power was divided nito five regions, the uppermost of which 
surrounded and contained within it the rest. Each of 
these regions had one of the elements of matter, together 
with living animals formed out of it ; each had also its rul- 
ing prince, but all were under the dominion of the Great 
Prince, the sole head of the evil powers. 

These two empires being thus divided by I know not 
what bounds, God knew the darhiess^ but the darkness 
knew not him, or the lighty nor would ever have known 
the happy realms, if a sedition which arose in it had not 
caused the pdwers of darkness to come forth from their 
limits. Seeing the light, they projected to make an irrup- 
tion into that kingdom, and to seize it. God opposed to 
them a power called ' the first man,' who was armed with, 
the five elements of the celestial substance. Among these 
elements was that of Kght, by which was probably meant 
the human soul. But this first man being too weak for 
bis adversaries, God sent to his aid a second power, called 
• the living Spirit,' who delivered him. However, the dae- 
mons having seized a part of the heavenly substance, light 
and darkness became blended together. This fable was 
intended as a solution of th^ origin of natural and moral 
eviL , 

S 
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The living spirit having conquered the daemons, chain-- 
ed them in the air^ leaving them no more liberty than he 
judged suitable to tiis own designs. There, iu Uieir fury, 
they are the cause of tempests, thunder, lightning, rain, 
and contagious distempers. 

The tviTO substances being mixed, the living spirit judged 
that he could make something grand and beautiful out of 
them ; and indeed this vras the intention of the supreme 
God in permitting this mixture. The spirit began then by 
separating the parts of the celestial substance which were 
preserved from the contagion of matter, and of them he 
formed the sun and moon : of those which were corrupted 
only in a small degree he made the planets, and the lower 
heaven. The rest remained confounded with the material 
substance, and it was all employed in forming our sublunary 
world, where good and evil are intermixed. 

As human souls were the most excellent parts of the 
celestial substance which the princes of darkness had seized, 
they contrived to retain them. The Great Prince formed 
two organized bodies upon the model of the ' first man,' 
whom he had beheld. He made them of different sexes^ 
and in them he inclosed the first souls which he had taken. 
His project was to charm them by the sweet impressions of 
the senses, to make them love their prisons, and to incUne 
them irresistibly to perpetuate their captivity, by the allure- 
ments of concupiscence : and as generation continues to 
produce bodies resembling the two first, the souls which 
flutter ia the air, and are dispersed every where in these 
lower regions, imprudently enter into the corporeal pri- 
sons which concupiscence continually produces and prepares 
for their reception ; there they willingly continue, ena- 
moured with their habitation. 

Souls, being of celestial origin, have by nature the 
seeds of virtue, and the knowledge of duty ; but when they 
are united to bodies, they drink in the cup of oblivicHi a 
pemidous poison, which deprives them of their memory. 
That was Platonic. 

To remedy this inconvenience, die Divine Providence at 
iirst made use of the ministry of good angels^ who taught 
the antient patriarchs salutary truths. These transmitted 
the knowledge of them to their 4descendants ; and that tbie 
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light might. never be totally extinguished, God hath not 
ceased to raise up m all times, and in all nations, wise 
men and prophets, till at last it pleased him to send his 
Son ipto the world. This divine minister instructed hu- 
man souls concerning their true origin, the causes of their 
captivity, and the means of their deliverance. After having 
wrought innumerable miracles, to confirm his doctrine, he 
taught them, by his mystical crucifixion, how they ought 
to mortify the flesh with its aflfoctions: he also showed 
them by his mystical resurrection and ascension, that death 
destroys not the man, but only breaks his prison, and re. 
stores to purified souls the liberty of returning to their hea^ 
venly country. 

Flesh being composed of matter, and of the most vicious 
part of matter, it followed thence that the Son of God 
could only take the figure, not the real nature of man. 
Therefore Manichaeus denied the incarnation, and the birth 
of Christ from a virgin. He denied also that Christ made 
use of food for his sustenance, that he had a soul suscep- 
tible of the innocent affections, that he suffered, died, and 
rose again. He acknowledged that all this was done in ap* 
pearance, but not in reality. He denied also the resur- 
rection of the flesh, since that would be a perpetuating of 
those evils of which the flesh is the cause. He disapproved 
of marriage, as being the invention of the devils, to tie the 
souls to the flesh, and to retard their return to heaven. He 
strongly recommended all the austeirides which serve to 
mortify the body ; and for the same reason he disapproved 
of the use of wine, and of flesh, pretending that it nou* 
rished the body too much, and inflamed concupiscence. 
He required of his ' elect,' or the ' perfect,* that they 
should embrace a voluntary poverty, and meddle with no 
secular affairs. 

This heresiarch knew well, that as concupiscence hath such 
an empire over the mind, it would be a vain thing absolutely 
to prohibit marriage ; he therefore permitted or tolerated it i© 
the laity, as also mea% wine, and the possession of worldly 
goods. As all could not aspire to evangelical perfection^ 
he used some condescension towards the w^ : but as to 
the perfect, and particularly the ecclesiasdcs, he ordered 
them to imitate the life of Christy who never was married. 
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md who had no possessions. He permitted them only the 
most spiritualized pleasures, such as music and perfumes. 
His design was to wean the soul. from sensual affections, be- 
cause, unless it be perfectly purified, it is not qualified for 
the heavenly mansions. 

As it is not possible that all human souls should acquire 
this perfection in the present state, he admitted the trans- 
migration of the soul, a doctrine much received by those^ 
who held its immortality. He taught that souls passed 
from one body to another, but that those which were not 
purged in a certain number of these revolutions, were de* 
layered to the daemons of the air, to be tormented and 
tamed by them ; that after this severe discipline they were* 
sent into other bodies, as into a new school, till having 
acquired a sufficient degree of purity, they traverse the 
region of matter, and enter into the moon ; that the moon,' 
when she is full of these spirits, which is when her sur- 
face is entirely bright, transmits them to the sun, and he 
sends them to that place which the Manithaeans called ' the 
Pillar of Glory.' Manichaeus was not the inventor of these 
jiotions. ■• -■ 

The Holy Ghost, who resides in the air, continually 
assists the souls by his salutary influences. The sun, who 
16 composed of a pure and purifying fire, facilitates their 
ascent to heaven, and purges off the material particles, 
whose weight retards their flight. 

When all the souls, and all the parts of the celestial sub- 
stance shall be separated and disengaged from matter, then 
shall be the consummation of the age. A devouring fire 
shall burst forth from the caverns in which the Creator 
hath imprisoned it. The angel who holds up the earth, 
shall let it fall into the flames, and then cast the useless 
mass from the limits of the worid, into the place called 
in Scripture * Utter Darkness.' There shall the devils 
dwell for ever; and the souls, which by indolence have 
not finished their purification at the time of this great 
catastrophe, for the chastisement of their negligence, shall 
be appointed to guard the doors of the infernal regions, 
and to keep the devils confined to their prison, that diey 
may no more make any attempts and inrgads on the king^ 
domofOod. 
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The puntshments which God inflicts on human soub 
are correcdve, and intended to produce reformation, and 
will produce this happy effect, more or less, sooner or 
later ; but the 8ouI$ which have been so corrupted as to 
be found in a state of imperfection at the last day, must 
be doomed to this situation and employment, which may 
be considered rather as a deprivation of superior happiness 
9^ glory, than as actual misery- 
Such is the Manichaean system. 

The difficulty of conceiving a creation, and of account- 
ing for the origin of evil, and an unwillingness to ascribe 
it to God, gave rise to the doctrine of two Principles^ 
one good, the other evil, or God and Matter, matter 
eternal and uncreated, and containing in itself the seeda 
of incorrigible evil, natural and moral, whence sprang 
evil being$> and their chief. 

This notion was very antient, and held by Persians^ 
Cbaldaeans, Indians, and other oriental nations^ and thence 
brought into Christianity by Christian heretics. 

Basilides seems to have been the first who introduced 
it into Christianity at the beginning of the second cen« 
tury. 

Manichasus, or Manes, who was a Chaldasan or Baby* 
Ionian, was born about A. X>. 240- and was a learned and 
ingenious man, and a good astronomer and geographer* 
He taught that the earth was spherical, and this was one 
lof his heresies. Eusebius was of the same opinion con- 
cerning the figure of the earth, but advances it caati» 
ously, for fear of giving offence to th? Cbrist^s of his 
time* 

Manichscus was ordained in his youth a presbyter in the 
Christian church ; but a desire of misdng his philosophical 
notions with Christianity, led him to make a n&w system 
out of both, which he hQped to propagate among the Per*, 
fflan infidels and the Christians* Upon this he wa^ excom^ 
municated, and then he insbuated himself into the favour 
of the Persian king* 

But his pereorml success was small, and he pleased 
neither party. He offended the Persian Christians by h» 
heresies, and he offended Sapor the Persian kifig^ and the* 
magi, by innovating and pretending to reform the T^imt 
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tiittii doctrines and cerrasonies, and was forced to fly In 
country. 

Hormizdas» sxm and saccessor of Sapor^ favoured 
him ; but a king ^o rdgned afterwards is said to haw 
put him to death ; and his dkcipies were then persecuted 
in Persia. 

His heresy died not with him ; it spread itself in 
Persia, Mesopotamia, Syria> ^gypt, Greece, Afiic, and 
Spain^ 

Most of the antient heresies were a mixture of philoso^ 
phy, Greek, or Oriental, and of Christianity. 

The most antient sects in Christianity, after the Judaisdng 
Ch]:]Stians,^ were the Ebionites and the Dqcets ; and they: 
w^e direcdy opposite : the first denied the divinity, and 
the second the humanity of Jesus Christ. St. John seems 
to have had thjem both in view, asserting against the first, 
that ^ the Word was God,' and against the second, that * the 
Word was made flesh.* 

Manes borrowed and adopted many notions of heretics 
who had appeared before him, of the Docetae, and of Basi* 
lides, Marcion, Valentinus, Bardesanes* 

It i)s not f^ to charge those who held two principles, 
with admitting two Gods, which they constantly dis- 
claimed. AH the dualists in general held that there was 
only one God, and looked upon the evil principle as upon a 
daemon unworthy of the name of God. 

The Manichseans detested evil spirits, and never jMud 
them any honour, nor did they invoke angels or saints ^ 
but they w^e constant and assiduous in prayer to God. 

They imagined God to be extended and corporeal, but 
not material^ and not present where the evil substance was, 
yet infinitely extended every where else. 

They thought that matter was endued with sense and 
perception, but not with any morally good quality ; and that 
from this matter the devil was formed, not from eternity, 
but in time. 

They were- not fiitalists, or not more so than many 
Christians have been ; they held a liberty in the soul to do 
well or ill, and also the doctrine of original sin> of divine 
;issistance, and ofthe necessity of infant-bapdsm,, 

When they endeavoured to prove from the New'Testth' 
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ment, that Jesus Christ was not born of the Virgin Mary, 
and had not a human body^ they had recourse to misera* 
ble shujffle and chicanery, receiving the words of the sacred 
writers when they could wrest them to their own purpose, 
and rejecting them when they could not. 

In dieir morals they seem to have been as good as most 
of their contemporaries, and by no means scandalous ; 
yet in this point they met with cruel usage, and were 
charged with shocking impurities and abominations^ in 
their religious ceremonies, and in cdebrating the Lord's 
supper. 

Augustin having reproached the Manichaeans with being 
no other than Pagan schismatics, who had separated them- 
selves from the body of the Gentiles, but had retained 
their superstitions and their idolatry, Faustus the Mani** 
cfaa^an replies ; ' The Pagans serve the deity by temples, 
koages, altars, victims, perfumes. As for me, I serve 
him in another manner, and have quite another notion of 
th« worship which is agreeably to him : It is I myself, if I 
be worthy of it, who am the reasonable temple of God. 
I receive in me Jesus Christ his Son, the living image of 
die Divine Majesty. A soul instructed in the truth is 
God's altar ; and as to the honours and sacrifices due to 
him, I hold them to consist of pure and pious prayers. How 
then can I be a schismatical Pagan V 

In this description we may discern the worship of the 
Christian church, before it was altered by the mixture of 
i^iimberless Pagan or Judaical ceremonies, and corrupted 
by secular pride. So that if Faustus be not an audacious 
Har, which there is no reason to think, there was nothing 
repi'ehensible in the Manichsean worship. Manichasus, who 
separated himself from the catholic church in the third 
century, liet^ned the worship as be found it and transmitted 
it to his followers, whilst the catholics altered it every day 
by new superstitions. 

This also is what Faustus fails not to retort upon Augus* 
tin, and to represent the catholics as schismatics, who 
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inierted in a seroion or catechism/ 
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having separated themselves from the Gendles, had ret 
tained many of their errors and superstitions. ^ You have 
substituted,' says he, ' your Agapa to the sacrifices of the 
Pagans, and to their idols your martyrs, whom you serve 
with the very same honours. You appease the shades of 
the dead with wine and feasts ; you celebrate the solemn 
festivals of the Gentiles, their calends, and their solstices ; 
and as to their manners, those you have retained without 
any alteradon. Nothing, distinguishes you from the 
Pagans, except that you hold your assemblies apart from 
them.* 

There is in these accusations some exaggeration and 
falsehood ; but it must be confessed that there is also some 
truth, and that Paganism had already begun to enter, along 
with the Pagans, into the church. It increased greatly in 
process of time. 

The Valdenses ^ and the Albigenses were persecuted a-nd 
massacred, under the pretence of being Manichseans, A. !)• 
i022. which cruelty coqtinued in Europe long afterwards 
against persons falsely accused of this heresy. 

It has been for a long time a kind of merit to accuse, 
and even to calumniate heretics, and a crime to excuse 
them. Why should a man engage in their defence, un- 
less he be engaged in their errors ? This spirit and temper 
passed from the Jews to the Christians, and hath continued 
to this day : and so far is it carried, that to commend the 
learning, the eloquence, the abilities, the virtues of some 
illustrious sectary, is to be a favourer of heretics, and to 
tread the paths that lead to excommunication. The learned 
world is well acquainted with this ecclesiastical policy, and 
not ignorant of its reasons. 

Upon a fair examination it will appear that no part <^f 
history hath been more falsified and misrepresented than 
that which relates to sects and heresies. The frantic ex- 
travagances, the strange impurities, the detestable abomi<> 

* Beaasobre wrote a history of these persecuted Christians, and of 
the i'eformation in Germany^ which^ as I am informed, is in the 
liands of his relations. If t>iey would offer proposals for printing it by 
fubscription^ it is to be hoped that all lovers of literature would join to 
recommend and encourage the undertaking. I can answer for one, 
tboogh an i n o on ti derabte penop. 
1 
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nations which hare l>een imputed to many societies who 
ioToked the holy name oi Jesus Christ, appear to me as so 
many outrages done to Christianity; and I cannot read 
vrithout indignation, those evidently fabulous stories of 
andent sects^ charged with monstrous errors, and infamous 
ceremonies. All this is the eflfect of blind zeal, weak ere* 
dulity, precipitation, and blunder. For what more spe* 
dous argument against Christianity, than this muldtude of 
sects, seeming to vie with one another which should have 
the honour to invent the most absurd opinions, and the 
most profane and ungodly rites ? The Pagan philosophers 
failed not to make their advantage of it, and by it to ex- 
pose Christianity to the contempt and hatred of the peq)le. 
it is true that the philosophers who passed over from Judsosm 
and Pagamsm to Christianity corrupted the simplicity of the 
Gospel, and turned it into a contentious religion, and filled it 
"with unedifying speculations : but as to impure and abomina- 
ble mysteries, either they who practised them were not Christ 
tians, but true Pagans, or those pretended mysteries were 
fable and fiction. 

The Christians accused Manes of being a magician 
upon very slender grounds. If he had done what Saini 
Macarius did, there would have been more reason for the 
'suspicion. Palladius, in his history of this monk, tells us, 
that having interrogated a human skull, the skull answered 
him, and let him into all the mystery of the state of the 
dead. It must be confessed that this miracle hath a very 
magical air, and that, without the best attestations in the 
world of being a sound catholic, whosoever should do as 
much in the territories of the Holy Inquisition, would run 
a great risque of being sent to see whether the skull had 
given a true account. 

Fasting is a kind of austerity too much esteemed in the 
East, to have been neglected by the Manjchaeans. The 
Syrians in genera?., under which name I comprehend all the 
communions of the Levant, and the nations beyond Syria, 
are naturally very austere. Thence k came to pass ttzt 
monkery, bom and nursed in JEgypt, made a great and 
rapid progress among:st the Syrians: thence the stylitae;, 
so famous in those ^iarts, whom some Heretics called 
^ holy birds,* and * maityrs in the air/ .llie Easterns arc 
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Veiy sober, and in Persia^ the sobriety of the Westerns 
^ould be accounted no better than intemperance. The 
Syrians are perhaps the greatest fasters in the universe. 
Of the three hundred and sixty-five days of the year, they 
have one hundred and sixty of fixed fasts, ^vithout counting^ 
the weekly fasts of Wednesday and Friday observed in all 
Eastern communions. I cannot forbear citing on this oc- 
casion, a passage from the moral system of the Guebres^ 
or . antient .Persians. ' When others keep a fast, the 
meaning is, that they eat nothing before dinner : out' fast 
consists in endeavouring to restrain the organs of our body, 
our hands, our eyes, our tongues, from all sin. It ia 
better to abstain from concupiscence and vice, than from 
food.* This, indeed, is the fast recommended by th« 
prophets, but it is the least brilliant, and the most difficult, 
and not at aU calculated to please hypocrites. 

Thus far from Beausobre ; to which I add : 

Manes drew up a theological system, and entered into 
a minute detail of things transacted, before Adam^ for 
which he had no proofs to give from Scripture or from 
reason, and therefore thought it convenient to pretend to 
inspiration. If a man had asked him. Where wast thoti^ 
when the dccmons brake prison, and fought with the 
first man J and with the Living Spirit? he must have re^ 
plied. The Lord hath revealed these things to his servant 
Manes. To which the other might have said. Foretell 
us, then, future events, and work some miracles, that 
we may be satisfied of thy mission, and then it will be 
time eaough to take thy marvellous doctrines into con<- 
sideratJon. 

It may seem strange that he had disciples j but it wiU 
seem so only to those who consider not what passes in the 
world. Manes was bold, ingenious, learned, and insinu- 
ating; but men, who resembled him in nothing besides 
effrontery, have iFound admirers and followers. 

Jerom says, ' Nullus potest haeresin struere, nisi qui 
ardentis ingenii est, et habet dona naturae, quae a Deo arti^ 
fice sunt areata.* It is usually as Jerom observes •, but to 
this general rule there are Exceptions. * Multum refert 
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m qax t^mpora cujusqiie virtus uidderiC Sometimes the 
most frantic enthusiast, or the most absurd and unintelli- 
gible mortal, shall be the author of a doctrine or of a 
system, and shall beget sons and daughters after his own 
image and similitude. True it is, that such a sect seldom 
holds out for above half a century, or descends beyoix<i 
the second generation ; as amongst the brutes, a mule, whoser 
sire is an ass, leaves no posterity, and is the last of the: 

The heresies which arose amongst Christians, admitted 
the truth of the Christian religion, and were a sort o£ 
Christianity, though sometimes so corrupted and adulterated 
as hardly to deserve that appellation. Mohammedisixx 
itself made some concessions to the Jews, and to the Chris- 
tians ; and if the author of it had denied the divine mis- 
sion of Moses and of Christ, he would not have gathered 
five disciples, Christianity, on the contrary, entored into 
no composition with Paganism, but absolutely condemned 
the whole system of idolatry, and so had stronger prejudices 
to contaid with, and yet was triumphant. 

The Manichasans gave to each man two souls, the one 
a good, the other a bad one. Clemens Alexandrinus men- 
tions an odd and ridiculous notion held by some heretics^ 
that God made man down to the navel, and that the 
rest of him was made by another power. ^Enevdsv uKT^oi 
rmg Ktvffisvres jx/x^< Koti ovtl^uvoI tov dvSpayjrov vtto ^tw 
(bociMv ^vvuu^oov 7rhoc<rO'^vut Xsyovtri^ xal roi [msv u^ypig ou,^ 
(potKox) ^SiooBo-rs^ocg Tsxyifg siifar roc svs^^s ds^ ryjg tjTTOVog ox. 
i)y xd^iVf o^sysa-Oui avvoxxriug* ' Hlnc moti aliqui alii, 
pusilli et nulUus pretii, dicunt formatum fuisse hominem 
a diversis potestatibus : et quae sunt quidem usque ad 
umbilicum, esse artis divinioris ; quas autem subter, mi* 
noris: qua de caussa coitum quoque appetere.* Strom, iii. 
p. 526. 

Theodoret says, that the Eunomians, as well as the Mar- 
cionites, held that there were two principles, and that rfie 
lower parts of the human body came from the evil prin- 
ciple. He probably misrepresents the Eunomians, for what 
hath Arianism to do with Manichseism ? Eunomius was an 
Arian indeed, and the father of an Arian sect ; yet as far 
as we can judge from his writings, some of which are 
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sdll extant, and have escaped barning, he' was- no more a 
Manichsean than Epiphanius, or Athanasius, or Jerom^ or 
Theodoret. 

* Theodoritus L. iv. Haereticarum fabularum cap. S^ 
inter alia Eunomianis trihuit, quod et ipsi cum Marcioiie 
duo rerum principia, malum et bonrnn, statuerint, et infe« 
riores partes a malo principio ortas, et hinc non totum 
baptizandum esse hominem docuerint. Cui congruit quod 
S. Ambrosius Eunomianos jungit Marcionisdsy L. i. de. 
Of&ciis c. 2. ad quern locum conferendae notae Mona- 
chor/ Benedictin. tom. ii. p. 31. Fabricius BibU Gr» 
viii. 251. 

^ Eunomius ritus bapdsmi immutavit, qua de re accusa- 
turn fuisse fatetur Philostorgius. Testis potentissimus mu<* 
tadonis est Epiphanius : Qui jam baptizaii sunt^ iterum 
haptizat Eunomius^ non modo -qui a Catholicism aut ab 
aliis haresibus^ sed eos etiam qui ab ipsismet Ariunis de^ 
JiciunL Repetiti porro illius baptismatis ea formula est^ 
'* In nomine Dei increati, et in nomine Filii credtiy et in 
nomine Spiritiis sanctificantis^ et a creato Filio procreati*** 
Aliam tamen adhibuisse formulam in Theodorito legimus : 
Dicit non oportere ier immergere eum qui baptizatur^ 
nee Trinitatem invocare^ sed semel baptizare in mortem 
Christie Risune an lacrimis prosequenda, quae de Euno- 
miani bapdsmi ridbus a Veteribus sunt memoriae mandata ? 
Epiphanius : Sunt qui narrent^ quotquoi ab Us denuo bap'* 
tizantur in caput demergiy pedibus in sublime porrectis^ 
et sic Jusjurandum adigiy nunquam se ab illius fueresi 
discessuros. Observat et Nicetas : Lorigissimd fascidy eum 
in usum paratd, consecratdque^ hominem a pectore^ iLsque 
ad extremos pedum articulos, invqlvebantj turn deinde su* 
periores corporis partes aqua proluebant. Cuju^ ritu^ 
causa haec fuit, quod inferioribus corporis pardbus pollui 
aquam arbitrabantur. Tantum supersddo potuit suadere 
malorum ! Baptizatos ad pectus usque aqvM Tnadcfaciunt^ 
inquit Theodoritus, reliquis autem partibus corporis^ tan^ 
qtmm abominandisj aquam adhihere prohibent. DiscipuUs 
Eunomii ecclesias visitare moris non erat. Omnes sector 
tores ejus Basilicas apostelorum et martyrum non ingre^ 
diuntur, ut scilicet mortuum adorent Eunomium^ cn^v^ 
libros majoris auihoritatis arbitrantur quam evangelia* 
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Meroniffnu/* Neque castiores doctrini . mores Ibere, si 
^^era de JEtio praedicat Epiphanius : Cum quidam ob sin- 
prumfemina: illatum accusarentur^ et ah aliis damnaren^ 
tur^ nihil ilium commotum^ ; sed factum rim et ludihrio 
prasequentem dixisse^ Nullius hoc esse montenti : cor-- 
poris enim hanc esse necessitatemJ S. Basnage Ann* 
ii. S61. 

Observe that the testimonies of Epiphanius and of Thco- 
doret, concerning the form of Eunomian baptism, con- 
tradict each other. We may suppose that the Eunomians 
used only one immersion^ or rather superinfu^um^ and that 
they baptized in the name oif the Father, Son, and Holy 
Chost, as they were plainly directed to do by the Scrip- 
tures, to which they paid as much regard as the Consub- 
stantialists. 

When Epiphanius says of their baptism, ^ sunt qui 
narrent,' we may be sure thiit proofe ran very low with 
him. 

The Eunomians seem to have been of opinion that it 
was not necessary for persons to be plunged all over in 
water^ and that it was not decent for them to be stripped at 
the performance of this religious rite. They therefore 
<mty uncovered them to the breast, and then poured watar 
upon their heads. This was enough to give their adversa* 
ries a pretext, though a poor one, to calumniate them, and 
tacall them Manichssans, and to charge them with hold* 
ing that the lower parts of the body were made by the 
devil* 

That they worshipped Eunomius, and placed his writings 
above the New Testament, and despised the martyrs, are 
some of Jerom's usual figures of rhetoric, and arts of con- 
troversy, to set the populace against the Eunomians: he 
Blight as well have said that they had cloven feet, and rode 
tiitpon broom-sticks in the air. 

S. Basnage gives too much credit to such vi^e and 
improbable accusations. Epiphanius, a dealer in beais^iys^ 
was told by somebody that ^tius, an Arian bishop;, talked 
loosely about foinication, and made a jest of it. Erga^ 
^e Eunomians and the Arians were as corrupted in d»r 
manners as in their principles. What a weak ad baking 
iaference from precarious premises i 
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tf ch^ Euhomians re<*baptized those who had already 
)>een baptized by Christians, they were much to be blaxoed 
for it ; but the same £»ult was committed by Athanaaus^ 
land by those Conaubstantialiste who rejected Arian baptism 
M invalid and null 

I know not whether this Manichsean concdt of a double 
soul suggested to the first lord Shaftsbury an ingenious 
thought. * He dw wont to say, that there was in every 
one two men, the wise and the foolish, and that each of 
them must be allowed his turn. If you would have the 
wise, the grave, and the serious always to rule and have 
the sway, the fool would grow so peevish and troublesome, 
that he would put the wise man out of order, and make him 
£t for nothing : be must have his times of being let loose 
to follow his phansies and play his gambols, if you 
would have your business go on smoothly/ Locke's 
Memoirs. From such a passage as this, some of the an- 
dents would have concluded that Shaftsbury was a Mani<» 
cha^an* 

Manes placed the Father in heaven, the Son in the 
isun and moon, and the Holy Ghost in the air ; and in thi^ 
notion of the iSon, or the Aoyogj he seems to have adopted 
what the Persians held concerning Mithras* By the ac- 
count of Sozomen, ii. 9, &c* it appears that in the fourth 
century the sun was the favourite deity of the Persians, as 
he haa beai of old, and he whom they most worshipped. 
The learned and philosophical Persians might perhaps 
honour the sun only as the symbol of the divinity j but the 
multitude, without question, terminated their worship in the ' 
sun, and he was their God, not the Supreme, but the next 
to him. 

The Oriental theology contains some traces of a Tri- 
nity. We find in the Chaldaean or Zoroastrian Oracles, 
^which were published by Stanley, and then by Le Clerc, in 
his philosophical works, 

Jlocyu. yup ly 7L0(r^ji.(a T^ijltiu Tp/a^, rig Movag ot^su 

'^ Toto enim in mundo lucet Trinitas, cujus Unitas initium est.* 

But this oracle seema to be.the forgay or Interpolatian of 
Vol. It. K 
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some Christian, or some Platonic philosopher, and the 
whole collection to be not only a stupid and senseless rhap- 
sody, but spurious and of no authority. 

The Manichsan notion, that the souls of the righteous 
went to the moon, agrees well enough with the Stoical doc« 
trine, thus delivered by Lucan, ix. 6. 

^ Quodque patet terras inter, lunaeque meatus, 
Semidci Manes habitant, quos ighea virtus 
Innocuosjvita, patientes aetheris imi 
Fecit, et aeternos animam collegit in orbes/ 

See Lipsius Phys. Stoic, iii. 14. 

Manichaeus, says Augustin, thought that the moon was 
made of pure water, and the sun of pure fire. He would 
have been surprised if he had been informed that the moon 
has neither water nor atmosphere. 

The Manichaeans held that all should terminate in good, 
as far as human souls are concerned. Some of the Dualists 
seem, also to have supposed that all moral and naturat 
evil should cease at last, and the evil principle be abolish- 
ed. But this opinion, if strictly considered, is by no means 
consistent with the doctrine of two principles ; for if evil 
be unoriginated and self-existing, it must be indestructible ; 
and though its modifications may be varied, it will remain 
in one shape or other : yet the destruction of jirimaniusy 
and Hades J and the future feHcity of mankind, is so set 
forth by some dualists *. 

The perfect Manichaeans abhorred wine, which they 
called * the gall of the , prince of darkness.* Others 
before them had held wine in abomination, as be- 
ing * the blood of the giants.' '^H^^ccnc ^e mysiv ccTri 

» "EifsKTi $s XP^^S sljAapixevof, Iv w rov *Kp6iyJ.viov XohfMv eKayovrx 
xa« Xifjiov, uTTp T'ourwv ayoLyycf^ ^Qapr^vai itavrccTfaa'i hou oi<pavia'iT}ya^, 

oiy9p(airuiv iJiaxafiujy^ km o/xwyXwco-wv dtivrwy yev£(rQau, FlutarcU. 
delsid. 

atovs €vSou{^tiyas saso'dai, fjt^-^ts rpafris ^sofjiJfOvs ^M^re ciuoiv KOio\ivra§' 
rov ^ ruSra fjir^^avY^g-diisvov [/xTjp^ayTjffOjxevov] beov r^fisfjielv xa) aya- 
. ftacuecr^OLi %/JoVw Ka\ws [%,coVoy dKXws'] /xev ^6 irokCv r(p l^eul wcrtep ^ 
<iy^pw7rw KOiifAtiiJ^ivixi ihir^koy^ Theopompus, Ibid. 
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cog (piXiov ^io7gy 'a AX' cog uif^oc toov • 7foKs^Yi(ray7H)V tiotI roig 

hov^ ysvic^ai* ^lo rtocl to ub9v6iv sx^bpovocg Tfoiel xoct ttaqoc 
TTAYiyag, uts oyi roov 'TV^oyovMv tcv aifiocreg SfATriTTAaixsvavg* 
' Bibere autem coeperunt a PsammetichQ, cum neque b4)is- 
sent ante, neque diis libassent vinum, non id gratun^ diis 
rati, se4 sanguinem eorum qui aliquando bellun^diis in- 
tulissent : ex quorum cadaveribus terrse permixtis putant 
vltes esse ortas. Itaque etiam ebrietas insanos fack et aba- 
lienat mente, impletis honiinibus sanguine suorum majprum, 
Plutarch, de Iside. 

Perhaps Androcydes had this fable in view : ' Ai[idro. 
cydes sapientia clarus ad Alexandrum Magnum scripsit, 
intemperantiam ejus cohibens; Vinum poturus. Rex, me- 
mento te bibere sanguinem Terrae/ Plinius, xiv. 5. 

Jerom, Ambrose, aiid other fathers have declaimed, 
against matriniony*, and recommended monkish abstinence,, 
almost as much as Manes^ and have employed arguments 
as insignificant as those of the heretic. 

'Piiilosophy, natural, morale and theological, hath re- 
ceived such great improvements in this and the last century, 
by the labours of the learned, and particularly the * learned 
of this nation, and the Manichaean hypothesis is so very 
weak in all its parts, that there is no danger in exposing it 
fairly and impartially to public view, and no occasion for the 
mean artifice of misrepresenting it, and of charging its fa- 
vourers with ^ follies and enormides of which they were 
not guilty* 

To suppose that matter, which is limited, dispersed, pas- 
sive, and ever-divisible, is sel£>existing, independent, endued 
with sense, perception, life, and motion, essentially evil, 
and necessarily vitious ; to add to this the spontaneous ge- 
neration of evil daemons and other evil beings out of this 
matter ; to suppose God corporeally extended, and ex- 
cluded from those parts of space which are occupied by 
body, but in all other respects perfect, is a system so un- 

a Cudworth, Boyle, Locke, Newton, &c. 

*> See in B9yle*s Diet, the Adamites and the Turlupins^ who probably 
hsLve been wronged as well as the Manichseans. 

K2 
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philosophical, that it can never hold up its head or make its 
fwtune in these days, or, at least, it can never be adopted 
by men of any sense and judgment. 

Milton, judiciously, introduces Satan talking of his origin 
and generation according to the Manichaean system: v. 

' That we were form'd theii say'st thou ? and the work 
Of secondary hands^ by task transferr'd 
From Father to his Son ? strange point and new ! 
Doctrine which we would know whence Ieam*d ; who saw 
When this creation was ? remember'st thou 
Thy makingi while the Maker gave thee being 7 
We know no time when we were not as now ; 
Know none before us : self-begot, self-rais'd 
By our own quickning pow*r, when fatal course 
Had circled his full cm, the birth mature 
Of this our native heav'n.' 

Bayle took a singular delight in adorning and improving 
the Manichaean objections against the doctrine of one self- 
existing principle, and endeavoured to show that; upon the 
supposition that God is the author of all things, it is im- 
possible to defend his wisdom and his goodness ag^st the 
difficulties which arise from his causing or permitting natu* 
ral and moral evil. On the other hand he was very willing 
to allow that the Manichasan system was indefensible. 
The result of all this was, according to him, the triumph 
of scepticism, and the futility of human reason. 

Many replies were made; and amongst others Le Clerc 
undertook to defend the justice, wisdom, and goodness of 
God against him, first in his Farrha^iana, and then in his 
Bibliotheque Choisie ; in which controversy he had mani- 
festly the advantage over Bayle* 

A. D. 250. DioKYsius^ bishop of Alexandria, in a 
letter to JFabius, bishop of Antioch, relates to him the fol- 
lowing story ; ^ There was in our city an old Christian, 
one Serapion, whose conduct in other respects had ever 
been unblameable and exemplary, but who in the persecu- 
tion had deserted, and afterwards had often begged to be 
forgiven and readmitted. His petition was rejected^ and 
no regard was showed to him, because he had sacr^ced^ 
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Some time after he was taken very ill, and lay for three 
day's senseless and speechless. On the fourth day he <:ame 
to himself a little, and calling to him his grandson, Chiki, 
said he, how long will you detain me here-? hasten, I be- 
seech you, and release me. Go, call me one of the presbyi^ 
ters. When he had said this, he lost his speech again. 
The boy hastened to call a presbyter. It was in the night 
time, and the presbyter himself was sick. But as i had 
ordered that pardon should be granted to all those who 
lay a dying, (especially if they had humbly begged it before) 
that they might depart in faith arid hope, he gave the child 
a portion of the eucharist, and ordered him to ^ dip it in 
wiftej and give it to the dying man. As the youth was 
drawing near, the old man recovered his senses, and said. 
You are come, my child, but the presbyter, I know, covdd 
not come himself. Do as you were ordered, and give me 
my dismission. So he received the eucharist, and in- 
stantly gave up the ghost. Doth it not appear from this 
that he had his time prolonged, till he was thus dismissed 
in peace, and that his crime was remitted, for the sake of 
the many good actions which he had performed in the 
long course of a virtuous life V Apud Euseb. vi. 44* 

If this wonderful thing happened just as Dionysius hath 
related it, it tended to a good an4 edifjring purpose, at a 
time when it was matter of debate in what manner * Lapsed 
Christians* should be treated by the church,; and it showed 
that sinners truly penitent were not to be harshly used by 
their brethren, and excluded from .the hopes of salvation^ 
and that God wa^ ready to receive those who with humi- 
lity, and sorrow, and resolutioiis of amendment ^returned to 
him. 

This Dionysius of Alej^andria was one of Origen*s dis- 
ciples ; he is called by Jerom, * Vir eloquentissimus,* he 
was held in great esteem by Eusebius and by all the antiait 
Christians ; and from the large extracts of his writings 
produced by Eusebius, he appears to have been a learned, 
critical, acute, ingenious, elegant author. He was of an 

* *A7i;o^^ej^eci KeXev(rasm Valesins, 'qqiia intinctam.' But I think^ 
yffiih Louth^ it should rather b«!.ten(ter«d;» * vioo tmctam.' 
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illustrious family, had received a polite education, had been 
a professor of rhetoric in the days of his Paganism, and 
afterwards was a bishop and a confessor. 

He pretends to have had some visions and revelations ; 
but whether it were really so, or whether he thought such 
sort of fictions harmless and lawful, or whether he had a 
warm imagination and was a little enthusiastical, it is im- 
possible for us now to determine* 

Some of the visions and revelations of those days seem 
to have been vouchsafed, to teach men that they might flee 
in time of persecution : but such admonitions were not ex- 
tremely necessary, since the dictates of nature and reason 
taught it, and the Gospel had confirmed those dictates: 

^ Scimus, et hoc nobis non altius imprimet Amnion/ 

Cyprian was made bishop of Carthage A, D. 248. 
It hath been said of him that he was fond of spiritual 
power, and it cannot entirely be denied : but he had fac- 
tious ecclesiastics and troublesome schismatics to deal with, 
which might lead higi to insist somewhat the more on his 
prerogatives ; and it is certain that in one point he was, for 
restraining episcopal encroachments. He highly approved 
and recommended the method of appealing to the people 
in the election of bishops, and of asking their consent and 
approbation, and of allowing them a negative. He 
thought that the bishops of a province had no right to 
make a cabal, and elect a bishop secretly by themselves, 
and obtrude him upon the church. But after Christianity 
was the established and the ruling religion, great incoti- 
veniences, and tumults, and seditions, and massacres arose 
from the popular elections of bishops, and ecclesiastical 
preferments became more ^lucrative, and were thought 
more worthy of a battle, or of mean tricks and solicita- 
tions. 

^"^- ■- omnium rerum vicissitudo est.* 



* Cum ligneis uteremur calicibus, aureos sacerdotes habebamus: 
«nunc aureosLhabenms calicM^ ligneos ^cerdotes. Bonifacius Decret. 
pait. iii. de Coosecrat, distinct, i. can. 44. 
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Cyprian upon all occasions^ consulted .his own clergy 
Mid people, and desired their consent. The bishops of 
Rome at that time began to take upon them and to domi- 
neer, and Stephen, dealing about his censures and excom- 
munications, behaved himself with indecency and arrogance 
towards Cyprian and many others, in the affair of rebap- 
tizing. 

In a . council of Carthage, consisting, of eighty-seven 
bishops, Cyprian said to them; 'None of us ought to set 
himself up as a bishop of bishops, or pretend tyrannically 
to constrain his colleagues, because each bishop hath a li- 
berty and a power to act as he thinks fit, and can no more 
be Judged by another bishop, than he can judge another. 
But we must all wait for the judgment of Jesus. Christ, 
to whom alone belongs the power to set us over the church, 
and to judge of our actions/ Du Pin inserted these words 
in his Biblioth. i. p. 164, to buffet the pope by the hand 
of Cyprian. 

Many passages there are in Cyprian's writings containing 
high notions of episcopal authority and ecclesiastical ju- 
risdiction. Whilst he strenuously opposed the domination 
of one pope, he seemed in some manner to make as many 
popes as bishops, and mere ' arithmetical noughts' of the 
rest of the Christians ; which yet, I believe, was not his 
intent. 

In the persecution under Decius, he fled from Carthage, 
and was proscribed, and his effects were seized. He was 
censured by some persons as a deserter of his flock ; but 
the decent constancy and the Christian piety with which he 
laid down- his life afterwards, afford a presumption that he 
had not retired for want of courage. 

His death was lamented even by many of the Pagans, 
whose esteem he had gained by his affable and charitable 
behaviour. 

He often talks of his visions and revelations, some of 
which he had on occasions which in all appearance were 
small and inconsiderable enough, whilst he- had none to 

' ^ ' Episcopus sine consilio clericorura suorum clericos non ordinet, 
et civium testimonium quaerat/ say the Canons of the Fourth Council 
of Carthage A. D. 398. if they be genuine. The Canon however is very 
reasonable. 
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gu]4e him and set him xigfat in points of more impomaee^ 
He appeals to these visions, and makes use of them ta 
iustify his conduct. It would be dealing too severely with 
him, considering his character in other respects, to ascribe 
this entirely to artifice and policy, and it would be more 
candid, and charitable to suppose that with much piety he 
had a mixture of African enthusiasm, and that what he 
thought upon in the day he dreamed of at night, and the 
next morning took his dreams for divine admonitioiis* 
Some perhaps will choose to leave it ambiguous — ' dum 
Elias venerit.' 

In his treatise ' de Lapsis/ he relates some strange mira- 
cles, one of which is, that the ' consecrated bread' was 
turned into ^ a ' cinder,* in the hands of a profane person, 
who thus found, according to the proverb, * Pro thesaura 
carbones/ 

When the Corinthians showed a want of reverence and 
decency in receiving the Lord's Supper, what was the con- 
sequence ? ^ For th^ cause many are weak and fickly among 
you, and m^ny sleep/ The correcticMX was solemn and tre- 
mendous : But of these ^ transformations' what can we 
say ? and how can we give credit to them ? 

There is a story of the same kind, of ' bread* turned 
into a * stone,' related by Sp^omen. An heretic of the 
sect of the Macedonians had a wife of the same sect. The 
man was converted by Chrysostom, and used many argur 
ments in vain, to bring over his stubborn spousie^ At last 

^ Macarins of Alexandria^ a celebrated monk and s^int of tbe fotirtl^ 
century^ is said to have related this story,— »that when the monks ap- 
proached to the holy communion, and stretched out their hand to receive 
it, devils, under the figure of little ugly ^tliiopian boys (who w;ere onJy 
visible to Macarius) prevented the officiating priest, and gav^ to some o( 
them coals instead of tliue consecrated brea^ , which bread, though to hj^ 
standers it seemed to be given by the priest and received by these monks, 
returned back ag^n to the altar : whilst other mpnks, who were more 
pious and better disposed, when they approached to receive the sacra^ 
ment, chased the evil spirits ^way, who fled with great terror afid preci- 
pitation, because an angel who assisted at the altar put his hand upoQ 
tlie hand of the presbyter when he delivered the sacrament to these 
good men. This account is iri the * Vitae Patruro>* and insertedi witi^ 
a thousand more stories pf the sarnie kind, in Tillemont, H. £. viii. 641. 
To such a degree the boldness of feigning muracl^s, ^d the facility o( 
admitting them, was carried in those days ! 
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lie told her that if she would not receive the Lord's Supper 
with him at church, he would live with her no loiter. 
She consented, but was resolved to deceive him, and in- 
stead of eating the bread which the minister gave her, she 
took some wnich she had brought with her ; but as she 
was biting it, it was turned into a stone in her mouth, ^ 
stone. neither in substance or colour like other stones, and 
bearing upon it the impression of her teeth, &c. which 
made her repent, and publicly confess her crime, viii. 5^ 
This happened about the end of the fourth century, and 
Sozomen can supply us with an hundred miracl: s as good. 
His sending unbelievers to the church to look at the stone 
which was kept there as a rarity, was very judicious. 

We have an account of a iar prettier and straneer stone 

than this, in Morhof, who had it from some e^Stions of 

Thuanus : ' Mirabilis istius lapidis historia animo obversa* 

fur, regi Gallias Henrico secundo per i^otum aliquem 

Barbarum oblati. Illam quidem narrat Thuanus, in primal 

ilia editione minori Parisina, part. i. lib. 5. pag. 45S. Repe* 

ritur et in Francofurtensi prima in fol. alteraque octavse 

jformae, lib. 6. pag. ibi 21*7. hie 286. Sed in ceteris edi- 

tionibus verba ilia, nescio quam ob causam sublata. Fi}»* 

nus, ad cujus testimonium provocat Thuanus, de eo ita 

ad Mizaldum scribit :' Nuper ex India Orientali regi.nos* 

fro allatum hie vidimus lapidem, lumine et fulgore mirabi- 

liter coruscantem ; quique totus veluti ardens et incensus 

incredibili lucis splendore praefiilget micatque. Is jactis 

quoquo versus radius ambientem circumquaque aerem luce, 

liiillis oculis fere tolerabili, ladssime complet. Est etiam 

(quod bene notari velim) terrs impatientissimus : si co- 

pperiri coneris, sua sponte et vi, facto impetu, confesdm 

evolat in sublime; Contineri vero includive loco nulla 

^gusto nulla potest hominum arte, sed ampla liberaque 

loca duntaxat amare videtur. Summa in eo puritas, sum- 

jnus nitor: nulla sorde aut labe coinquinatur. Figurai 

species nulla ei certa, sed inconstans et momento conmm- 

tabilis : cumque sit aspectu longe pulcherrimus, contrec- 

pai sese tamen non sinit, et si diudus adnitaris^ vel obsd* 

|>atius agas, incommodum afiert : sicud muld suo non levi 

(nalo, me prsesente sunt experd. Quod si quid fortassis ex 

^ enixius conando adimitur, aut 4etrahitur, nam durus 
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admodiim non est, fit, dictu mirum, nihilo minor. * Haec 
Pi^inus, quas miranda sunt/ &c« Morhof, Polyhist. L i. 
c* IS. p. 127. 

Some part of this description may suit well enough with 
a * phosphorus :' but there seems to be a double meaning, 
and perhaps by the * stone' we are to understand an * alle- 
gorical and philosophical stone,' representing ' Urim and 
Thummim, Light and Truth ;' a present fit to be made to 
kings, though seldom acceptable to them ; a jewel whose 
lustre is sometimes too bright and dazzling for mortal 
eyes ; which cannot be suppressed, diminished, and adul- 
terated, but will prevail and triumph at last ; 

' Morses profimdo, pulcrior evenit : 

Luctere, multa proru it integrum 

Cum laude victorem : 
ft 

and which it is not safe to handle too much, for fear ol 
burning one's fingers. 

Is there any absurdity in suppoang that this * precious 
oriental stone,' which would not bear confinement, was 
• The Holy Bible,' a copy or translation of which might 
have been presented to the king ? 

Mizaldus (in French Antoine Mizau'd) wrote many 
books, as ' De JEromantia, De Secretis Hortorum, Planeto- 
logia, Secret de la Lune, Centuries,' &c. and was a triflings 
author, and a philosopher ' minorum gentium.* * The de- 
scription which Pipinus gives of the * stone,* besides its al- 
legorical meaning, contains an oblique banter of the ' phi- 
losophers' stone.* 

One Comiers wrote a book called * Traite des Phos- 
phores,' in which he is of opinion that this ' stone' was a 
'^ phosphorus: Clarissimus ,autor— varia phosphororum 
artificialium genera — describit, atque ut tam admirabilis in- 
venri gloriam patriae suae vindicet, jam olim Femelio, Hen- 
rici secundi medico famigeratissimo cognitum fuisse modum 
parandi phosphorum siccum fulgurantem, qui nunc com- 
muniter Kraftio adscribitur, et de ejus stupeadis efFectibus 
ipsum prolixe ac perspicue, lib. ii. de abditis rerum causis, 
c. 17. egisse affimiat. Is enim lapis Indicus lucidis»mus, 
quem, Bononiae, regi oblatum Thuanus memorat, et cu- 
jusmentionem Femelius loc. alleg. facit, juxta Comierium 
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phosphorus fuit, a Femelio arte factus, et per hominem ex 
India venientem in aulam missus, ut tanto pluris sesdma- 
retur, nee, quum fjus compositio vulgaris facilisque esset, 
vilesceret. Verum an haec ita recte dicta sint, viderint 
alii. Certe, qui Femelium leget, haud obscure sentiet, his- 
toriolam de lapide ex India allato enigma ignis et flammse 
esse, quo fortasse Femelius aliquibus su^ artis ac sects 
viris illudere voluit/ Acta Erudit 1684. p. 246. 

Le Clerc hath drawn, up an account of Cyprian in his 
Bibl. Univ. xii. 207. See also Barbeyrac Morale des 
Peres, p. 131. 

I would willingly have paid a greater deference to the 
authority and tesdmpny of this pious father and martyr 
concerning visions and miracles ; and if I dissent from hira, 
it is not without some reluctance. I have no notion of 
diflfering from worthy persons, living or dead, for the sake 
of singularity or of contradiction^ in which I can discern 
no charms, and neither pleasure nor profit. To an opinion 
commonly received, and received by good men, when! 
cannot assent, I am inclined to say, 

* Invitus^ Regina^ tuo de litore cessi/ 

But alas ! Opinion is a Queen who will not accept of such 
excuses : 

* nia solo fixes oculos aversa tenebat ; 
Nee magis incepto, vultum sermone movetur, 
Quam SI dura suex aut stet Marpesia cautes/ 

Origen and other antient Christians ascribe to our Sa- 
viour this saying : Tivsa-Qs ^oKt^ioi r^wTf^^lTui^ tu /x^V cctio' 
ioKifjLei^ovTsiy TO is KccXiv TtuiexovTsg' that is, ' Act Jike 
skilful bankers, rejecting what is bad, and retaining what 
is good.' This precept is proper for all who apply them- 
selves^ to the study of religious antiquities. Good and bad 
money is offered to them, and they ought to beware of 
the coin which will not pass current in the republic of 
letters, and in the critical world, and of that which 
is found light when weighed in the balance of the sanc- 
tuary. 

Felix of Nola is thought to have lived in the days of 
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Cyprian, though that be uncertain. Many miracles were 
wrought in his behalf, and a&er his death he nrrought 
them himself in vast abundance ; all which rests prind 
pally upon the credit of Paulinus bishop of Nola, a writer 
of the fifth century, as also upon that of Augusdn, an4 
Damasus : but their united testimonies are worth just no* 
thing at all in this case, and indeed in any case where mira- 
cles are concerned. 

The Roman empire under Gallienus, A, D, 262. was 
terribly afflicted, by civil war, by a multitude of usurpers 
and petty tyrants, by famine and pestilence, and earth- 
quakes, and an irruption of Barbarians on all sides. The 
b^aviour of the Christians in these calamitous times was 
most excellent and exemplary, as was the compassionate 
care which they took of the sick and needy, at the hazard 
and at the expence of their own health, fortunes, and Uves, 
whilst the conduct of the Pagans was the very reverse. Eu- 
sebius, vii. 32f 

About this time the Goths, and other savage nations 
which dwelt by the Danube, took some Christian presby- 
ters captives, and were taken captives by tkem ; for these 
Christians, by the lovely force of a blameless behaviour 
and a holy life, and by the miracles which they wrought, 
converted many barbarians, and at the same time spftened 
and civilized their manners. So says Sozomen, ii. 6, 
Eusebius mentions it not ; but it is observable that Eusebius 
is often short and deficient in his account of the transactions 
iijL the western parts. 

Paul ofSamosata, bishop of Antioch, was deposed for 
heresy. A, D. 270. If the account given of him bw Euse- 
bius be true, which there is no reason to suspect, ne well 
deserved to be turned out of the church, even for his 
wicked behaviour, and for the many proofe which he gave 
of being only a nominal Christian. * Les ev^ques du 
concile d'Antioche Taccuserent de tous les vices ordinaires 
aux eveques des grands sieges,* ^ys Du Pin, very, boldly, 
Bibl. Eccl. i. p. 214. It is absurd to suppose that Pfl^/ 
was fool enough to call himself Jesits Christ -y though 
some have charged liim with it. The -bishops who con- 
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damned him accuse him of no such crime; and if he had 
been guilty of it, it would have been a circumstance in hi$ 
&vour, and a proof that he had lost his senses. Thef 
charge him, indeed, with affirming that Jesus Christ was a 
mere man, and with suffering himself to be called an angel 
come from heaven. 

The synod which was assembled to examine the affair of 
Paul of Samosata, consisted of all the bishops, presbyters, 
and deacons, who could conveniently meet togetner. None 
were excluded. SeeEusebius, vii. 29, SO^ 

Arnobius, a valuable author, and of whose woiks a 
good edition is much wanted, lived in the time of Dio* 
cletian, and wrote about the end of the third century* 
He was a convert to Christianity, ^ somniis computsus,' 
says Jerom. He makes some objections to Paganism^ 
which might have been retorted on Judaism and ChrisdU 
anity. He borrows much from Clemens Alexandrinus: 
for example, he says to the Pagans : 

* Quia ex relliquiis Pelopis qompactum esse Palladium 
prodidit ? non vos ? Quis Spartanum fuisse Martem ? non 
Epicharmus auctor vester? Quis in Thracias fkiibus pro* 
creatum ? non Sophocles Atticus, cunctis consehtientibus 
theatris ? Quis messibus in Arcadia tribus et decern vine* 
turn ? non Melae fluminis filius ?' 

Some words are dropped, which should be restored 
thus :— * theatris ? quis in Arcadia ? nan vos ? Qtais 
mensibus tribus et decern vinctum? non Melas fluminis 
filius?' iv. p. 143. 

This is taken from Clemens Alexandrinus, who says, 
* Mars, according to Epicharmus, was a Spartan ; accor* 
ding to Sophocles, a Thracian ; as others say, an Area* 
dian ; and, as Homer informs us, was tied neck and heels 
for thirteen months. 'O uKKo'irpoTuKKog oirog, kcci dyccp^ 

TXrf fjijy ''Apijf k^ t* A. 

Antony the monk, aged thirty-five years, retired into 
a desert in -Sigypt, A* D. 285. Athanasius hath written 
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"liis history, his visions, his conflicts with devils, the won- 
ders which he wrought, and his great abomination for all 
heretics, particularly for the Arians. The eastern monks 
were, in general, firmly attached to the doctrine esta- 
blished by the Nicene council, upon which account they 
suffered much under the Arian emperor Valens. Sozomen, 
iii. 13. Socrates, iv. 22* Some modern heretics; soTille- 
mont calls them, have thought this life of Antony to be a 
spurious, or a much corrupted piece, as Rivetus, and Bias* 
nage in his Exercitaticmes, If they could have fully 
proved it, they would certainly have done a singular ser- 
vice to the manes of Athanasius. Yet Tillemont is quite 
angry, and says, * James Basnage, a calvanist, hath under- 
taken to prove that this Life is not the work of Saint 
Athanasius, or that it has been extremely interpolated and 
corrupted. He offers no new reason for this assertion 
that is of the least moment, and nothing remarkable, ex- 
cept some silly and stupid, not to say impious jests, upon 
things most holy, and most worthy of God.' H. E. viiL 
p. 700. Now Basnage, Dissert. Epist. p. 136,, seems' to 
have given into this suspicion, partly through a very 
favourable opinion of Athanasius, and a persuasion that 
he could not transmit such things to posterity; for 
which reason Tillemont should have treated him more 
civilly. 

Socrates, iv. 23. says that Antony saw the soul of 
Ammon the monk carried up into heaven by angels, and 
cites Athanasius for it, who has the very story in his Life' of 
Antony. Sozomen relates the same tale, i. 14. and is 
thought to have taken his account of Antony from Athana- 
sius. Du Pin is a little doubtful whether this Life of 
Antony be genuine, but determines for the affirmative. 
Bibl. ii. p. 41. and upon the whole, there is far more 
reason to receive it as genuine than to reject it as spurious. 
' Ex scriptis Athanasii nullum est cui veterum plures tes- 
timonium perhibeant. Laudatur a Nazianzeno, Chrysos- 
tomo, Palla3io, Hieronymo, &c. In tanta existimatione 
fuit de Vita Antonii liber, ut eo lecto nonnulli ad pieta- 
tem accensi fuerint.— Interea faciles largimur puram non 
esse, sed lutulentam nonnuUis in locis fluere. lUud certe 
magni esse Athanasii credere non possumus. ArUonius 
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bestiam vidit formd humand ad femora mque ; crura et 
pedes asinum^ &c. S. Basnage, Ann. iii. 38. 

Athanasius loVed the monks, and the monks loved him. 
One of them said to his disciples, * When you find any 
fragment of the works of Athanasius, transcribe it ; and 
if you have no paper, write it upon your garments/ This 
makes it probable that Athanasius did not neglect to write 
the life of Antony, and that he collected every rumour 
and report which tended to embellish and magnify his 
friend. 

' It is a custom with the Arabs, always to give a man a 
patient hearing, who tells romantic stories, and never to 
contradict him ; and this is reckoned amongst them a rule 
of civility and politeness. By this rule, we must let 
the ' Life of Antony ' pass uncensured, reserving to 
ourselves the liberty not to believe all that is related 
in it. 

Antony, as if he had foreseen the tricks of the relique- 
mongers, desired to be buried where they might .not find 
him, and* make money of him. ^ Ingressus montem inte- 
riorem, quem incolere solebat, post paucos menses in mor- 
bum incidit. Tum accersitis duobus ascetis, qui propter 
-senium laboranti ministrabant, mandata pietatis inculcate' 
subjungit dein : Si vobis de me cura estj meiqice tanquam 
pair is non obliviscimini, corpus meum in JS gyp turn trans-^ 
Jerri ne pattamini^ ne forte reservenl domi siup. Meum 
ergo corpus sepelitCj terrdque contegitey et nemo pr^er 
vos locum sepulcri noscat. Festes meas sic distribuile c 
Melotem unam date Athariasio episcopOy cum straguia^ 
quam ab ipso novam accepiy nunc detritam reddo. Sera^ 
pioni episcopo alteram date meloteny vobis cilicium ser» 
vaie. Quodque est>reliqjmmy ^liiy salvete, Antonius eniin 
hinc 'migraty .nan- amplius vobiscum moraturus. Finilo 
sermoney postquam sunt ipsum osculatiy pedibus ille por^ 
rectisy et quasi amicorum adventantitim aspeciu admodu^n^ 
l^tatuSy anim-am exkalavit% Vit. Ant* Illi vero* prsecep-* 
tis abbatis sui obtemperantes, defunctum sepeliunt, in loco, 
qui, prseterquam binis istis ascetis, cunctis ignoratur mor- 
talibus. At, A. D. 561. mira reliquiariorum. sagadtas 
locum :oifecit9.ubi sacras exuvias recqndebantur. Id 



scripto prodit Victor in Chronico/ &c. &. Basnage, AiuU 
£L 834. 

Let ushere in^rt the bold and generous remarks o^ 
Melchior Canus, a dominican monk and a bishop. ^ Do 
lenter hoc dico podus quam contumeliose, multo a Laer- 
tio vitas philosophorum severius scriptas^ quam a Chri'- 
isdanis vitas sanctorum, loiigeque incorrupdus et integrius 
Suetonium res Ceesarum exposuisse, quam exposuerint 
catholici, non res dico imperatorum, sed martyrum, vir- 
ginum, et confessorum. Illi enim in probis aut pUIoso^ 
ph]$% aut principibus, nee vida, nee suspiciones vidorum 
tacent, in improbis vero etiam colores virtutum produat. 
Ifostri enim plerique, vel adfecdbus inserviunt, vel de iii'- 
dustria quoque ita multa confingunt, ut eorum me non 
solum pudeat, sed etiam taedeat. Hos enim intelUgo 
ecdesias Christi cUm nihil ud]itatis adtulisse, turn income 
modadonis plurimum. Nominibus parco, quoni^m hujus 
lod judicium morum 6dam est, et non erudidonis tantuoi^ 
m qua liberior potest esse censura ; nam quae mortim estf^ 
luBc debet esse et in vivos caudor, et in mortuos reverent 
tior. Certum est autem, quijicte etfallaciter historiajpi^ 
ecefesiasticam scribunty eos vivos bonos atque sinceros esse 
mm posse^ totamque eorum narradonem esse aut ad quas*- 
atum, aut ad errorem ; quorum alteram foedum est, altenim 
pemiciosum. Justissima est Ludovici Vivis querela de 
hisioriis quibusdam in ecclesia confictis. Prudenter iUe 
sane ac graviter eos arguit, qui pietads loco duxerint 
mendada pro religione imgere. Id quod et maxime peii^ 
culosum est, et minime necessaritim. Mendad quippe 
homini ne veram quidem credere solemus* Quamobrem 
qui falsis atque mendacibus scriptis mentes mortalium in-* 
vitare ad divorum cultum voktere, hi nihil aliud mihi viden«- 
tur €gisse, quam ut veris, propter falsa, .adimatur fides, et 
quae severe ab auctonbus plane veradbus edita sunt, ea 
eiiam revocentur in dubium/ 

The words of Ludovicus Vives, to which Melchior Canus 
refers us, are these: ^ Quae de (sanctis) sunt scripta» 
pnBter pauca quaedam, muitis sunt comm^uis foedata, dum 
qui scribi^ a&ctui suo indulget, et non quae egit Divus^ 
Md quae ille egisse cum vellet exponit : ut vitam dictec 
■4 
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ammu^ scribentis, non Veritas. Fuere qui magna&pietatis 
loco ducerent maidaciola pro religione confingere : quod 
et penculosum est, ne veris adimatur fides propter ialsa ; 
et rainime necessarium, quoniam pro pietate nostra tam 
multa sunt vera, ut falsa tanquam ignavi milites atque 
inutiies oneri sint magis quam auxilio." De Tradendis Dis- 
ciplinis, 1. v. 

^ By all which I have ever read of the old, and have 
seen of the modem monks, I take the preference to be 
clearly due to the last, as having a more regular discipline, 
more good learning, and less supersdtion amongst them 
than the first/ Thus Middleton ; and what he says of 
the modem monks is just and reasonable. Many of them 
are to be honoured for their abilities, erudition, good sense, 
and humanity. 

About A. D. 300, or somewhat sooner, arose a sect 
railed Hi/psistarii^ and afterwards Ccdlicola^ who are 
mentioned in the Theodosian Code as heretics. They 
seem to have been persons who, rejecting idolatry, and 
polytheism, and all revealed religions, admitted only natural 
religion. 

^ Dixi Ccelicolas fuisse homines nuUam religionem reve- 
latam sive veram sive falsam admittentes, sed solam natu- 
ralem, quam ratio dictat, colentes. Contra quam inter- 
pretationem vir doctus objecit, tales homines ab aevo con- 
dito semper extidsse, Honorium vero atque Augusdnum de 
Coelicolis loqui, tanquam de secta nova. At non difficile 
est haec in concordiam redigere : Homines quidem singu- 
lares, ita de religione sentientes, a priscis temporibus fue^ 
runt \ sed secta fuit nova, i. e. seculo denVum terdo Coelico^ 
lae seipsos a Gendbus, Judsis et Chrisdanis segregare, et 
in societatem coire coeperunt, electo majore seu patriarcha>. 
et ritu baptismi insdtuto, quo in ecclesiam istam novam 
admitterentur. In his^quos Graed 'TjJ/iff-Tccpiov^ vocarunt, 
nomen suum professus erat in juventute Gregorius^ pater 
Gregorii Nazianzeni.' Wetstenius, Proleg. in N. T. 
p. S8. Tillemont hath collected what he could find 
concerning this sect of Dekts^ with their Grand Master^ 
H. £. xiii. 315. It is a wonder that they should have 
adopted the rite of baptism, unless they did it to appear to 

Vol. IL L 
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the \^orld as a sect of Christians, and to draw in ^Uf 

people. 

Diocletian's persecution began A. D. 302. It was 
preceded by a great depravation of manners in the Chris- 
tian church, both of the clergy and of the laity, says Eu- 
sebius. In these times of distress, as many worthy and 
pious bishops became martyrs and confessors, many 
unworthy ones were involved in the common calamity, and 
condemned to servile and infamous employments ; and be- 
fore the rage of the persecution was entirely abated, the 
Christian church suffered much from internal dissensions, 
from the cabals of ambitious men who wanted to be bishops, 
from irregular ordinations, and from schisms even amongst 
the orthodox and the confessors. Of these evils Eusebiue 
makes slight and cursory' mention, declaring that he chose 
to drop so melancholy a theme* He might have had good 
reasons for declining the task ; but we cannot help wishing 
that we had an accurate and impartial account of the state 
of the church in those days. The love of governing, and 
the love of disputing and deciding, have been the parents of 
innumerable evils. De Mart. Pal. 1^. 

Dioclerian*s persecution was very severe, and lasted ten 
years. Eusebius, who lived at that time, hath given us a 
particular, an affecting, and an invaluable account of the 
martyrs under those dreadful trials. There was, says he, 
a youth not twenty years of age brought out to suffer, who 
stood untied, erect, holding his arms in form of a cross, 
praying earnestly to God> and never stirring from his place, 
nor changing posture, nor showing the least sign of fear ; 
but full of calm resolution, whilst bears and panthers made 
up to him, and were roaring about him. The name of 
this young hero is lost,^ whilst so many names are preserved 
in Ecclesiastical History which might as well have slept in 
neglected oblivion. 

At ihe same time Apphianus, who was not twenty years 
old, and who had been instructed by Eusebius, endured for 
three days together all the torments that diabolical cruelty 
could contrive* See also the account dF the sufierings of 
Theodosia, who wasnot eighteen. Mart. Falsest. 7. 

In the persecution under Marcus Aurelius and Lucius 
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Verus, Ponticiis, a youth of fifteen years, after he had 
been brought forth, day after day, to see the torments 
■which Were inflicted on the Christians, suffered them him* 
selfy and died with the utmost constancy and resolution. 
ISuseb. V. 1. 

Amongst other puni^ments^ inflicted on the Christians, 
one was, to crucify them with their head downwards, Eu- 
fieb. viii. 8. a barbarity which was practised in the days of 
Seneca, and which perhaps gave occasion to the story that 
St, Peter, at his own request, suffered this kind of martyr- 
dom. * Video istic cruces non unius quidem generis, sed 
aliter ab aliis fabricatas. Alii capite conversos in terrain 
suspendere, alii per obsccena stipitem egerunt,* &c. Seneca 
Cons, ad Marc. 20. 

Eusebius, in his history of Diocledan s pers(jcuti6n, is 
sparing of prodigies ; but later writers have amply supplied 
that defect, and have mentioned ten thousand miracles, 
which may be found in Tillemont, E. H. v. 

What Eusebius relates of this kind is : 

That the \Vild beasts could not be compelled to touch 
the Christians who w^ere exposed to them% particularly 
the young m^yr whose name is not recorded, who was 
run through with a sword, and flung into the sea. He 
speaks as an eye-witness, and appeals to many then living 
for the truth of his narration, viii. 7. 

That when the martyr Apphianus was killed and cast 
into the sea, a violent tempest suddenly arose which sliook 
the whole dty, and the waves cast his body back on the 
shore, of which all the inhabitants of Caesarea were witnesses* 
De Mart. Pal. 4. 

^ Amnejubet mergi puerum, seeks onda refugit.' 

That the bodies of Pamphilus and of other martyrs 
\¥ho died with him, being exposed to the birds and beasts 
four days and nights, remained untouched, the divine 

* Concembg this forbearance of the beasts, some remarks Lave 
been made^ vol. !. p. S5S. It should not be diiisembled that^ from tiie 
accounts given us by Eusebius and otliers, it appears that some mar- 
tyrs were assaulted and wounded by wild beastsj and others were not 
torched by tliem. ^ . 

L2 
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prcndence so ordering it, and were honourably interred by 
the Christians. That is, to use the words of Statius : 

* nee sontis iniqua lyrantii 
Jussa valent ; durant habitus et membra cruentis 
Inviolata feris, nudoque sub axe jacentes 
£l nemuS| et tristis volucrum reverentia servat/ 

The fact, we may suppose, is not to be denied ; and ag 
Pamphilus was a most dear and intimate friend of Eusebius, 
it was natural for the historian to interpret it thus. This, 
and more than this, might be allowed to sacred friendship 
and virtuous affection. 1 1 . 

^ That at Caesarea, when the persecution raged, and the 
Christians lay up and down unburied, and the earth was 
strewed with their mangled limbs, though the day were 
bright and serene, the buildings ran down with drops, 
and the streets were wet with a sudden dew, as if the earth 
and the elements had wept at the sight of such barbarities. 
So said the Christians ; and perhaps we should have said 
the same if we had lived then, and had been in their di- 
stressed condition. I doubt not, says Eusebius, that this 
will be called fiction and trifle by some readers, — But he 
adventured to record it, nor is there any reason why he 
should be scorned and insulted on that account, though 
probably there was nothing in it which did not arise from 
natural causes. Constantine seems to allude to the same 
thing, in his Edict, speaking of the persecution: to 
rtiViKoivix sidxpjB uh uvuii/pi^oKug i^ yyj* o ts t« <rj/x- 
'jtuvToc TTspi^xoov KO(r[jLo^ T'2 AiJSfji) x^ocrAjJuyo^ aVfxXafTO* 

* £a tempestate tellus quidem ipsa proculdubio lacrimas 
edidit : coelum vero quod universa suo ambitu complectitur, 
cruore inquinatum ingemuit. Ipsa quoque diei lux, pras 
luctu atque horrore tanti prodigii obscurata est.* Apud Eu- 
S3h. Vit. Const, ii. 52. 

• Euiebius, in his narration of Romanus, mentions nothing 
xnb'Sic^dous, ch. 2. and yet Pmdentius^ Chrysostom, and 
!]&u$ebius himself in a Discourse De Resurrectione, talk 
of^onaliy and signal miracles on the occasion, as the fire 
kexng strangely extinguished in which he was to have been 
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burnt, his speaking plainly after his tongue was cut out, 
though he had naturally an impediment in his speech, and 
could . not pronounce his owiv name^ &c. Valesius won* 
ders that Eusebius should thus differ from himself; to 
which it may be replied, that Etisebius the orator thought 
he might say what Eusebius the historian would not attest, ^ 
and that his real sentiments must be learned from his 
history, and not from a sermon or a declamation. Tille- 
mont is not quite fair, and slily dissembles this silence of 
Eusebius H. E. v. 206. But it is further to be observed, 
that the Opuscula of Eusebius, in which is the Discourse 
De Resurrectione, are extant only in Latin; and who 
knows what tricks the translator has played with them, and 
whether they be genuine or no? Eusebius is a name 
which belonged to more , than threescore persons^ and 
Cave is of opinion that these Opuscula were not written 
by the historian; and Tillemont himself is ijiclinedy in 
another place,, to give up this discourse. H. E. viL 
p. 63. 

Rufinus, in his version of Eusebius, added, and left out^ 
and altered what he thought fit, and inserted a long account 
of the miracles of Gregory Thaumaturgtis, of which Euse- 
bius said not a word* The same insupportable licence he 
took in translating Origen ; so that they are not versions, 
but perversions of the originals. However, Rufinus is so 
far honest, as to own that he uses such^ liberties. Jerom 
was guilty of the same fault, and they had nothing to re- 
proach one another with on that score. 

' It is agreed that St Jerom may be the greatest $aint 
of all translators, but that he is not the most exact. He 
hath taken liberties which the laws of translation will not 
admit ; and his adversary Rufinus fails not to charge hiiu 
with it,* &c. Baillet, Jug. des Savans. 

Rufinus was excommunicated by Pope Anastasiiis, as an 
Origenist. He wais not so good a scliolary but he might be 
as good a saint as Jerom, for any thing that we know to the 
contrary. 

In this jpersecution Peter and Asclepius, the former a 
member of the church, the latter a Marciohite bishop, 
were burnt. ^ Peter,' says Tillemont,, ' went to heaven. 
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and Asclepius ^ to hell-fire/ But Eusebius, more decently 
and moderately, says, * With Peter suflfered Asclepius— 
through a zeal, a$ he thought, for piety, but not for tibat 
which is according to knowledge ; however, they were ccm- 
sumed in one and the same Are/ 

Many of the Marcionites suffered martyrdom at diffierent 
times. Why were these men put to death ? Because they 
were Heretics i No ; but because they acknowledged 
Jesus to be the Son of God, and would not renounce 
him, and sacrifice to idols. See Beausobre, Hist, de Manich, 
ii. 120, 

We read in the Alea^andrian Chronicle, in BoUandus, 
^nd in the Menasa, that Gelasinus, or Gelasius, and Ar« 
daleo, two pantomimes, as they were drolling on the stage, 
and feigning themselves Christians, were suddenly convert, 
ed, and suffered martyrdom ; and other stories of the same 
kjnd are recorded. See Tillemont, H. E. iv. 418 — 4?1, 
As to these two saints, Gelasinus ' and Ardaleo, (I suppose 
it should be Ardelio,) their names, joined to their profession, 
make the account suspicious, the one being ^ Saipt Harle- 
quin,' and the other ' Saint Jackanapes:* for it is not 
probable that these were names of men, though the 
one might act the part of a * Gelasinus,* and the other 
of an ' Ardelio/ Gelasius^ indeed, is a ^me common 
enough. 

In the time of Diocletian, there was a whole legion of 
Christians, called the • Thebean Legion,* consisting of 
more than six thousand men, who suffered martyrdom by 
the orders of Maximian* Tillernpnt, H. E. iv. 421. This 
story hath never wanted patrons, antient and modern. It 
hath been defended by Tillemont, by Hickfes, (who would 



^ Will men never be cured of the rash aQ(d malidous babit of always 
seeking in the corruption of the heart the origin of errors, which mar 
be found more naturally and more innocently in the obscurity in which 
God hath judged it proper to leave certain truths, and in the weak-» 
ness of the human understanding } SeausObre^ Hist, de Manich* I 
p. 28, 

6 
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hftfe called any man an atheist for deriding it,) and by 
iftany others. - ^ 

As it would not be fair to dissemble the evidence for it, 
let it be observed that it stands upon the authority of one 
Eucherius^ bishop of Lyons, and a writer of the fifth 
century, who had it from the bishop of Geneva, who had 
it from Theodorus, another bishop, who had the honour 
and felicity to find the reliques of these martyrs by reuela- 
tion^ and perhaps by the smell of the bones. Thus it termi- 
Bates in a miracle ; but 

' Nil agit exemplum litem quod lite rSsolvit/ 

* About the time of Diocledan's peisecution, or a little 
after, a council of the Eastern churches was held at Seleu- 
cia, to reform the abuses which Papas, patriarch of Seleucia, 
had introduced into ecclesiastical discipline, to examine 
many heavy accusations laid against him, and to hear the 
complaints of the bishops, who were justly offended at his 
insolence. Milles, bishop of Susa, censured him for it 
with much freedom and gravity. Whence arises, said he, 
this arrogance of yours, this contempt for your brethrea 
the bishops, who have done nothing to merit such treat* 
' ment ? Do you then look upon the precepts of Jesus Christ 
as upon fables ? or know you not that he hath said. Let 
him who is chief among you be as though he were the ser- 
vant of others ? Stupid animal, replied Papas, it becomes 
thee truly to teach me what I know better than thou dost ! 
At these words Milles took the Gospels out of. his, breast, 
and put the book upon a cushion ; and addressing himself 
to Papas, said. If you are ashamed to learn your duty 
from me, who am but a mortal man^ learn it at least fi^om 
this Gospel, which you see plainly enough with the eyes of 
the body, but not with the eyes of the understanding. 
Then Papas, like a man frantic and possessed, striking 
the sacred book with his hand, cried out, Speak tkeuy 
Gospel^ speak Milles, hearing these profane words, took 
lip the book, and turning, himself to the people, who w«re 
'many in number, he put it to his mouth, and to his eyes, 
and then raising his voice, *0 proud man, s^id he to Papas^ 
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the angel of the Lord will punish thv insult against the 
word of everlasting life. One hair of thy body shall 
wither in a moment, that so sudden a punishment may be 
a conspicuous proof of the just severity of God against 
the proud and the profane. But thou shalt not die 
presently J God will continue thy life for some years, 
because he will make of thee an example for those who 
are tike thee. On the instant Papas fell to the ground, 
and was struck with a palsy, which took away the 
use of one side of his body } and in this condition he. 
lived twelve years, and then died. This happened 
A. D. S14. 

^ Such is the relation which the Syrians have given us 
of Papas, primate of the East. Our age has little faith for 
the may-vellousy and chooses rather to ascribe such events 
to natural causes ; and indeed violent fits of anger have 
sometimes brought on palsies ^. But it is not unsuitable 
to Divine Providence so to order second causes, that the 
punishment of a notorious sinner shall tread close upon his 
crime, and that even the incredulous shall never be able 
to determine that there is nothing miraculous in it.' Beau- 
€obre. Hist, du Manich. i. p. 184. 

Beausobre took this account from Assemaii's Bibl. Orien- 
talis, and refers the reader to it. • 

Milles, as Sozomen relates, was at first a soldier in the 
Persian army, embraced Christianity^ and was made bishop 
of a city in Persia, where he was often cruelly used and 
beaten by the infidels. Finding that his labours amongst 
them were unsuccessful, and that he could not make one 
proselyte, he departed thence, having pronounced a male- 
diction on the city, which not long after was destroyed by 
the king, together with its inhabitants. Setting oat as a 
pilgrim, and carrying with him nothing* but the Gospel, he 



* The death of Nerva and Valentinian the First is ascribed to a vio-s 
lent fit of anger; and to descend from emperors to lower persons, we 
read that a roaster of Trinity college in Cambridge scelded himself 
into a palsy : hnt these are no objections to the story here related, ac- 
cording to which the distemper was foretold by a good man, aDcl 
inflict^ upon a bad man ; and there is nothing in the account itself that 
ahoutd incline us to reject it. 
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%)(feiit to visit Jerusalem; thence he travelled to*^ iEgypt, 
to see the monks ^, and returning home, he suffered mar- 
tyrdom with many other JPersian Christians, in the pei^ecu- 
tion under Sap(Mr, about A. D. S40. He is said to have 
wrought miracles. 

This accocmt Sozomeh took from Syrian writers, 
ii. 14. 

We are now coming to the age of Constantine, to the 

faint struggles of expiring Paganism, to Christianity bj 

law established ^, and to a church blessed, perhaps, with 

prosperity and virtue : but it is hard for men to join these 

two together in stable alliance, which so many causes 

concur to keep asimder. From the age of Constantine the 

Divine Providence so ordered it, that Christianity was the 

reigning religion in the Roman empire, under Christian 

emperors, a small interval excepted in the reign of Julian ; 

and this seems to have been necessary for its support. la 

process of time it was so much altered and defaced, that, 

without the protection of the civil magistrate, it might have 

been in danger, and Paganism new-modelled and refined 

by philosophers might have found too many advantages 

over it. Thus things went on from bad to worse, till the 

reformation rescued the Gospel in some degree from the 

vile hands into which it was fsdlen. Such was the state 

of religion for many ages i 

' Nihil aderat adjumenti ad pulchritudinem, 

ut ni vis boni 
In ipsa inesset forma, haec formam extinguerent.' 

But Christianity, at the very worst, and under the greatest 
disadvantages, could not lose all her excellence, and un- 
doubtedly produced good effects on thousands and ten 
thousands, whose lives are not recorded in ecclesiastical 



^ Perhaps, to see whether the great things which fame reported con-* 
ceming them were true. 

* The completion of the prophecies^ in the establishment of Chris-* 
tianity, and in the destruction of the persecuting princes, shall be cc' 
sider^ \a another volume^ Deo Tolento. 
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history; which, like other history^ is for the most part a 
register of the vices, the follies, and the quarrels of those 
who made a figure and a noise in this world K 

The sacred writers foretold this fatal chaaige nd great 
apostasy ; and thus the Divme Providence, which Imi^ 
good out of evil, caused the very corruption of ChristiaQity 
to be one proof of its truth. 



' Socrates, in the close of his work, observes, that, if men were 
honest and peaceable, historians would be undone for want of ma- 
teri;ik. 
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TOTHB 
MOST REVEREND 



T H G MAS, 

LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 



My Lord, 

As the foregoing volume had the advantage of ap- 
pearing under the patronage of a name so highlj 
respected and esteemed^ I beg leave to present this 
also to your Grace^ for whom alone it ever was in- 
tended. 

The church of Christ increasing in splendor, and 
decreasing in virtue ; the origin and progress of 
superstition and spiritual tyranny ; the unhappy 
controversies which signalized the fourth century ; 
the councils called to compose these disputes, and 
never answering the purposes for which they were 
designed ; the character of the ecclesiastical histo- 
rians who have transmitted to us the memory of 
these events ; the laws of the first Christian emperor, 
which, like himself, had a mixture of good and 
bad ; the accomplishment of the prophecies in the 
destruction of the persecutors of Christianity ; the 
state of the Jews ever since their rejection, and 
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the hopes which Christians entertain that God in 
his appointed time will show mercy and favour to 
his once chosen people ; These are the subjects 
which I have endeavoured to examine and discuss, 
without adulation or dissimulation, with sober 
liberty and disinterested inquiry, and which I oflfer 
to your- Grace, with gratitude, respect, and afFec- 
tion, as to a most candid and impartial judge ; 
wishing, with the public, that your health may be 
established, and that you may long continue an 
ornament and a blessing to the church and state. 

I am, my Lord, 

Your Grace's^most obliged 

and obedient humble servant, 

JOHN JORTIN, 
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A.D. 811. Constant IKE being disposed to protect and 
embrace Christianity, which his father had greatly favoured, 
and about to fight Maxentius, prayed to God for his as^tance. 
As he was marching, he saw in the afternoon, in the sky, 
oyer the sun, a shining cross, with this inscription, routta 
yiKUy joitied to it. The sight astonished him, and the 
army which accompanied him* This he related to Euse* 
bius with his own mouth, and sware to the truth of it, 
at a time when many of the soldiers were living. 'AjLc(p/ 
jUio-ijjicSp/m^ T^Xiov cofag yi^ri Tvig Yi[/.e^ag uTTokkii'Ova-fjg^ ocVTolg 
o^^uK^Lolg l^s7v eipri Iv ocvTca ov^ccvca vTrspKsijjisyov tov tiKiox} 
9TAV(0V T^TTutoy SK ^coTog (rvvi(rrcc[/*svcvy ypoc^yiv ts ocvtco 
G-vuTJapSoctf T^ycvcavj tovtoo vIku. ' Horis diei meridianis, 
sole in occasum vergente^ crucis tropaeum in coelo ex luce 
conflatum, soli superpositum, ipsis oculis se vidisse affirma- 
vit, cum hujusmodi inscriptione : Hac vince. Euseb. Vit. 
Const, i. 28. 

Concerning this story there have beeft these opposite 
opinions : 

That it was a miracle, wrought in favour of Constantme 
and of Christianity : 

That it was a pious fraud, a mere stratagem of Con- 
stantine, to animate his soldiers, and to engage the Chris- 
.tians firmly on his side. 

Fabridus, as an ' honorarius arbiter,' comes between 
both, and allows the fact, but.fejects the nyracle. Bibl. 
Gr. vi. 8. f 
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There is, says he^ a natural appearance, a ^ solar halo/ 
which sometimes represents a ludd cross ; and this is so 
rarely seen, that it is no wonder if Constantine, and diey 
who beheld it with him, accounted it miraculous, eq)edally 
at that juncture. 

If this were no miracle, yet it tended to the service of 
Christianity, and to bring about the great revoludon which 
then happened. 

Hiere are in historians, antient and modern, smd ia die 
^ Philosophical Transactions/ descriptions of such phaeho- 
mena, and also of lucid circles or crowns accompanying 
them. Fabridus gives an account and a representation 
of some. 

Thus hr all goes well enough : but the great difficulty 
is the inscription, rcvTa> vijoxy for which Fabridus ofiers 
this solution, that ypai)^ * means a * picture,* as well as 
a ' writing,* and that hsyeiv^ when applied to . a picture or 
image, means to ' denote* or * imply,' and that the words 
of Constantine aiid Eusebius may be thua interpreted: 
To the cross was adjoined a picture or image, intimating 
that by this he should conquer ; which image was a lucid 
crown, a representation or symbol of victory. 

To this I add, that Eusebius, by not using the words 

• Eusebius uses ypoLf-^ for ' a picture/ speaking of the cross repre- 
sented in a picture of Constantine. 'O jw^gv h xa) h tpa^hx v^Xwaxa 
ithoM -rrpo 'fwv ^ao-iXixwv icpMpm dvAx,etf/.hw^ roif leivretjv o<f daApoiif 
Qpiar^xi itfouriisi, ro wiv a-urripiov 'JTfspKsifJ^svov rr^s avro3 xc^aAy 
TH, rPAAH^ KOLpahi^' rov Js lyPpfiv xal iroXeptov ^^«, rov njv hixktc 
trloLv rtA) ^Hou did tyJs rujy dUcuv iroXiopKYia'avroL rupavvl$0Sf xard 

ro7s oJrou xa), rujy ayVou iroo-),. ^sXsi fieeitxo^svw YJOsfaL juirou i'« 
xvTovs, fiv^o7s ts baXdo'nijs dt£ppiu.iJi,svoyf ^la rjj xi}/?^yoroy tpawi 
ihiKW ro7$ wci rov dpdMyra„—^v xa) ^uvaf/fgt row mrep xefx^S 
«vax€«jX£vou cumipiov tp^aiov, xard ^v^utv d'lrwXsias Ks^wpr^Ksvai 
i^Xw. * Quinetiam m sublimi quadam tabula ante vestibulum paiatii 
posita, cunctis spectandum proposuit salutare quidem signum capiti wo 
. superpositum : infra vero kostena ilium et inimicum ' generis^ bumanif 
qui impionim tyraunorum o\\exz ecclesiam Dei oppugnaverat, sub dra- 
conis forma in praeceps ruentem.^ — Idcirco imperator draconem telis per 
medium ventrem coniixumy et in profundos maris gurgites prpjectuiu, 
sub suis suorumque liberorum pedibus cera igne resoluta depingi pro* 
ponique omnibus voluit : — quern salutaris iUius tropaei quod capiti ipsius 
superpositum erat, \'\ ac potentia in exitii barathrum detrusum esse sig- 
m^cabat/ Vit. Const, iii. Z. 
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<rroL%si(K or yooc^ufi^aTay nor mentioning in what lan- 
guage it was wntten ^, seems to speak rather of an emblem 
or picture, than of a writing. 

Add to this, that in the standard which Constantino 
ordered to be made in form of a cross, in memory of this 
omen, he placed a crown of gold and jewels on the top of 
it, and a cypher denoting the name of Christ, but not the 
words TovTCf HKcx. Euseb. Vit. Const, i. 31* 

> Amongst* the * Panegyrici Veteres,* the eighth is in 
praise of Constantine, and celebrates his victory over Max- 
entius, but says not a word of the cross. The author of 
this Panegyric was a Pagan. The ninth also, composed by 
Nazarius, is silent concerning this prodigy. One of the 
panegyrists speaks of a bad omen, by which he might 
mean the cross. See Tillemont, H. des Emp. iv. 632. 
Not. 

But, after all, it seems rather more natural to interpret 
y^(Prjv Xlyeuo-ay, of a writing than of a picture. It is 
an ugly circumstance, and I wish we could get fairly rid 
of it. 

Licinius, if we may believe the writer *'de Mortibus Per- 
secutorum,' was instructed by an angel how to obtaii^ the 
victory over Maximinus, cap. xlvi. p. 276. This seems to 
have been a military stratagem of Licinius, to regain the 
favour of the Christians, and to animate his soldiers. 

It hath been controverted whether Licinius ever were a 
Christian. Cardinal Noris takes the negative, Pagi and 
Basnage the affirmative. The truth of the case seems to 
have been, that he pretended for some Ume to be a Chris- 
tian, but never was so ; and that finding the Christians to 
be much more fond of Constantine than of himself, he 
threw off the mask. See S. Basnage, Ann. ii. 667. 

When the church, under Constantine and his succes- 
sors, enjoyed the protection of the civil powers, the Chris- 
tians compared their present with their past condition, and 
called to mind the sufi'erings of their predecessors, and the 

^ Philostorgius supplies that defect, and says that it was in Latin : 
. In hoc vince.' p. 478. But Philostorgius did not see it, and his testi- 
mony ought to go for nothing. 

Vol. II. M 
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patience and fortitude "wbidi they had exerted, particularly 
in the last and Everest persecution. These considerations 
raised in them a high, and indeed a just veneration for the 
martyrs : but it did not stop here ; it ran into excess, and 
produced bad effects. Every ruraoul: concerning the be- 
hiviour of those saints was received without due examina- 
tion, the number of the suflFerers was augmented, the suf- 
ferings of some of them were exaggerated, and many 
fictitious miracles were added to the account. Their bodies 
Were discbvered by the help of visions and revelations, and 
were said to emit perfumes, and to work miracles without 
fend. This drew a great resort to their graves, and every 
one hid his story to tell of the benefits which himself or 
his neighbour had received. To have been suspicious or 
slow of belief on such occasions, would have passed for 
little better than atheism ; and thus the phrensy grew epide- 
mical. In the time of Augustin, many real or pretended 
monks went strolling about, as hawkers and pedlars, selling 
the bones and reliques of martyrs ^ August, de Op. Mo- 
nach. 28. 

The Fathers of those times, as Athanasius, Gregory 
Nazianzen, and who not, but particularly Chrysostom 
with his popular eloquence, contributed to the utmost of 
thrir power to encourage the superstitious veneration and 
invocation of saints, the love of monkery, and the belief 
of miracles wrought by mortks and reliques. Some of 
these Fathers, particularly Gregory, were in other respects 
Valuable men ; btlt this was the distemper of the age, and 
they were not free iErom it. See Chrysostom, t. i. Orat. 40. 
p. 485. ed. Par. 

Thenc* arose religious addresses to the martyrs, who 
were considered as patrons and intercessors, which tended 
to lessen the reliance and gratitude due to Christ, and to 
substitute new expedients in the room of rational piety and 
strict morality ; and those Chrisdans who were conscious 
<rf their own defects, began to pay immoderate honours 
to the martyrs, that by their interest they might obtain re- 
mission of sins. Prudendus, who had a fine genius, and 

^ See a disamNfcaitQa of Mabllbn^ 'De Cultu Sanctorum ignotohim/ 
in tbeAGl^. Erud. t€g^p. 107. 
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^tnsz good poet for the time in which he flourished, to 
atone> as he says, for the follies of his youth, spent his 
latter days in defending the Catholic faith, and in com- 
posing hymns to the martyrs, and expresses his hopes that 
Saint Romanus would do him a considerable service at the 
day of judgment, for the sake of a poem in which, he, 
had celebrated that martyr. 

^ Vellem sinister inter Hdedorum greges 
Ut sum futums, emmus dinoscerer, 
Atque hoc precante, diceret rex optimus, 
Romanus orat, transfer hunc hcedum mihi ; 
Sit dexter agnus ; induatur vellere. 

IIipj Sr^^. 10. ad fin. 

These practices suited the half-conrerts and nominal 
Christians, who came over for the loaves, under Christian 
.emperors. The gay and splendid appearance of the 
church helped to allure them ; they found new religious 
amusements to make up for those which they had quitted, 
and ff they were superstitious before, they might be so 
sdU, ^ mutatis mutandis.' In the room of gods and god- 
desses, they had saints male and female, lord and lady 
protectors, to whoni they might pay their respects ; and 
mstead of sleeping in their old temples, they could slum- 
ber over the bones of the martyrs, and receive as good 
information and assistance. If they Icmged for miracles, 
portents, prodi^es, prophecies, visions, dreams, omens, 
divinations, amulets, charms, &c., they might be sup- 
plied. 

Thus the Fathers of the fourth century, in general, 
introduced an irregular worship of the saints. I am sorry 
that I cannot entirely acquit £usebius upon this head : 
He speaks thus in his Praparatioj idii. 11. ^^ T^v Is Hi 

a^ ov ^^Mjov y£y (p^coiJLBv tov xpvo-ov yS)fOvg sivixi\ Yluv 
ys fi/HXiTiu^ 'AAA* ov TTSicro^sSa *Hcr/oS6i', STTSi^av rtvss 
Tou TomfTOV ysvcuf rwcA6i/T)}crcvcr/y, cog oc^ocf 

'E(r&Ao), dhe^iTUKKOt^ (pvXxJug /x^Vwv dyO^oiyrm ; 

UsKTciAsda fjjy ovv* AiccfTrvdofjisvot upx rZ 0c«, TfOi^g x^n 

M2 
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Tovg iottjjLoviovs TB xai Betovg r^dlva/, xul tin ifocipo^oCf ovtu 
xcei To^Tif Bifa-ojASv^ If otv s^viyriToci. T/ 5' ov fji^XXouLSv ; Kai 
Toy hoi'irov JjJ %'^yovy dg ^aifAOvag y^yoyorag^ ovtco Bs^a- 
msvTouiv T£9 xm\ 7rpO(rKUVYi<ro usv uirw rug Brfjcag* Ta 
avToc ds TotVToc vouiovfJi^Vj orccv Tig yyipdi hi rivi uKKod TP07ra> 
TsKsvTYi<rfi9 T«y oa-oi uv oioc(pe^ovTMg ^v rca I6i(f ocyccboi Xf/- 

ouf (TTocKT/wTaf Ti/f aA)jt^oi»^ ivcsheiocg ovk av ocuMgrotg sittuvj 
'rncpocAaiA^avso-Uai. ousv xai stt/ To^g KJviKag ocvTcvVy euog rifjuv 
TtOrpiimij real rdc ivxccg Trapa Tavruig noislaSoctj Tz/xoTy t£ 
rag fMocKoc^iccg ocvtcov i|/i^%ag-, cog sv\oyoog xu\ tovtoov tJ^' 
ifjuftiiy y/yyo/xsvwy. " Jam vero (itiquit Plato) qui post 
egregia virtutis exempla, honestam in belle mortem occu- 
buerint, numquid eos in primis ex aureo illo genera fuisse 
dicemus ? Maxime vero. Num etiam Hesiodum audiemus, 
dum ex eo genere qui vivendi finem fecerint, de illis ita pro- 
nunciat, 

' Sunt alii heroes casti, terrasoue frequentant> 
Atque liltro mala depellunt^ hominesque tuentur ?* 

Sane audlemus. Consulto itaque numuie, quonam heroes 
illos ac semideos ritu^^ quove discrimine consecrari oporteat, 
religiose omnino quicquid respondent, observabimus. 
Enimvero faciendum id erit. Turn illos deinceps tanquam 
heroiis venerabimur, eorumque sepulcra sanctiore cultu 
prosequemur. Eadem porro statuimus, ubi quis post vitam 
cum ^xcdlentis probitatis opinione traductam, supremum 
aut senio, aut alio quovis modo diem obierit." Haec 
Plato. Quse quideni in hominum Deo carissimorum obitus 
egregie conyeniunt, quos vera pielads milites jure a|:^l- 
laris. Nam et eorum sepulcra eelebrare, et preces ihi vota- 
que nuncupare, et beatas illorom animas venerari consuevi- 
mus, idque a nobis merito fieri statuimus.*^ 

1 his, though it contain no direct invocation of saints, 
inclines too much towards it. Therefore Vigerus thought 
it worthy of a marginal note, and writes * martyrum cuU 
itui^^ lest the unattentive reader should pass it by. 

The argument stands thus : Why diould not we Chris- 
tians show the same regard to dur saints and martyrs, 
which the Pagans paid to their heroes ? and the argument, 
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together with the authority of Plato in this point, is good 
for nothing. 

* Montraucon observes, that Eusebius**, p. 486, testifies 
that the good actions of holy men, which he calls their 
merits, may be beneficial, after their death, to him who 
shall pray to God to show him mercy for their sakes. 
This may be admitted in some sense; for, after all, God 
may, if he think fit, show favour to a person for the 
memory of a saint : but as it is Jesus Christ who is the 
sole foundation of our redemption, and as he has ordered 
us to pray to God only in his name, it is much more safe 
to hold last to that, and not to establish from our own 
head, new forms of devotion, which were unknown in the 
apostolical times, and which at last grew to an excess 
that was past all bearing/ Le Clerc, Bibl. A, et M. 
iv. 16. 

To observe a proper mean in the public respect due to 
departed saints was a difficult point, and required more 
care and caution than the Fathers and Ecclesiastics of the 
fourth century thought fit to bestow upon it. Nothing 
seemed more reasonable than to celebrate suffering virtue, 
and to reverence those illustrious persons who had pre- 
ferred duty to riches, honours, pleasures, and length of 
days. Gratitude, and dear affection^ and friendship, arid 
every commendable disposition, pleaded for such a prac- 
tice, and by it a holy emulation was kindled, and Chris- 
tians were excited to imitate those whom they' admired, 
and whom they saw thus honoured and praised. But the 
transition from lawful to unlawful veneration 'was easily 
made ; and as the Pagans from honouring their hero'js 
soon began to deify them, it was easy to foresee that the 
Christians who were come over, or half over from Paganism, 
would behave themselves much in the same manner to- 
wards saints and martyrs, unless they were diligently re-^ 
strained. And yet the Fathers, instead of guarding against 
this rising evil, gave it encouragement by their many indis- 
cretions. 

Hubertus Languetus, in one of his Epistles, observes^ 
that the day of the martyrdom of John Huss was kept at * 

** In his Commentar)' oh tiie PsalniS^ published by Montfaucon. 
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Frague with a solemnity approaching to supersdtien. ^ Ita 
autem celebratur ejus memoria, ut ea res aliquid supersti- 
tionis mihi habere videatur.' It may be so ; but if a little 
enthusiasm and superstition be pardoi^ble in any case, it is 
in paying honours to those worthies, who were massacred 
by cruel bigots and by nominal Christians, and who acted or 
suffered in defence of liberty civil or religious — names far 
more venerable than one half of those which fill up the 
calendars and martyrologies. There is no great danger 
that protestants should ever run into such excess as to wor- 
ship their heroes and martyrs. 

Praying at the tombs of the martyrs was one of the fooleries 
which the Fathers should have restrained. What an idea 
did it give to weak Christians of the Almighty, who 
ought to be worshipped in spirit and in truth ? As if He 
could be supposed to show more favour to a petition, be- 
cause it was offered up at the place where a good man lay 
buried ? 

As the honours paid to the dead and to the reliques of 
the martyrs were set forward ajid supported, though not 
entirely, yet principally by the Consubstantialists, the Arians 
seem to have been rather less disposed to run into these 
puerilities. Faustus the Manichaean reproaches the Ca- 
tholic Christians with their endless superstitions of this 
kind, and tells them that they were no better than humble 
imitators of Pagan idolaters. 

What the, Pagans said of their gods coming at certain 
Umes to visit their cities, the Christians afterwards said of 
their saints. See Valesius on Euseb. p. 445, 6. 

* Jutuma Nympha, quae juvaret. Itaque muW aegroti 
propter id nomeh, hinc aquam petere solent,* says Varro. 
For the same reason women big with child sacrificed to 
Egeria, * quod earn putarent facile fcetum alvo egerere,' 
Festus. 

In like manner Christians have adored those saints whose 
names resembled their diseases, their wants, their trades, 
^c. See La Motthe Le Vayer, Hiexam. Rustique, p. 1 36, 
&c. who banters these superstitions of those of his own 
communion* 

, The sufferings of the martyrs had another effect upon 
persons of ^ore zeal than pmdencei ^d of a fervid and 
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f^^dcal disposition. The times of ix^artyrdom were over^ 
and that sort of courage and constancy could not bie everted j 
and therefore pious people con^trived a method of voluntary 
martyrdom, and inflicted upon themselves as many pavOiS 
and penalties as Pagan cruelly had invented* They left 
parents, wives, children, friends, families, and fortunes} 
they retired from the world, they obliged themsdves to a 
single and solitary life, they' allowed tnemselves no mor^ 
food, raiment, and sleep, than would just keep body an4 
soul together ; and in these austerities, to do them justice, 
there was usually no dissimulation ; all was performed io 
earnest. Several of them, as Theodorus and Syn^eox^ 
Stylites, when their mothers or sisters came to visit them, 
and earnestly begged admittance, would not be seen^ 
When any of them quitted their retirement and retume4 
to the world, they were considered as apostates, an4 
xnen lost to goodness j but they might enter i|ito th^ 
church. 

At first they set at defiance all learning, as useless or 
pernicious, and imitated their father Antoay, who was 
entirely illiterate. They spent their time working with 
their hands, and in silence, prayer, and contemplation : 
but afterwards, when they were lormed into societies, they 
betook themselves to study. 

They dwelt apart, each in his hole, so that most of 
them kept sad company ; and by this moping and ever* 
musing life they were prepared and qualified to dream 
dreams, and see visions, and to converse with angels and 
daemons ; and many miracles were said to be wroi^ght by 
them, which found easy credit and reception in a crednlpus 
a^e. 

The devils used often to appear to the monks in the 
figure of iEthiopian boys or men j and thence, proba|?Iy, 
the painters learned to make the devil black. 

Eyagrius, an adorer of monkery, hath given us a strange 
account of the monks of Palestine in the fifth century. 
Some, says he, shut up in monasteries, exercise all sorts 
of macerations ; some dwell in little dens of the earth just 
big enough to hold them ; others, of a more eminent de* 
gree, males and females, repair to desert places, wearing ' 
nothing except a small covering pf theif nakedness j and 
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walking upon all four, eat grass and roots like the beasts, 
and if they see any passenger, they run away and hide 
themselves. Another sort of monks, more perfect than 
all the former, haunt the cities and the places of the greatest 
resort, pretmding to be mad, and run into public houses ^, 
and eat and drink with any sort of people, and frequent 
the baths continually, and above all seek out the company 
of the women who go thither, and wash themselves along 
with them, &c. * Balnea publica frequenter adeunt, et 
simul cum mulieribus diversantur et lavant, Adeo omni 
perturbatione animi superiores, ut naturae ipsi vim inferant, 
et nee aspectu, nee tactu, nee amplexu ipso mulieris, ad 
ea qugj naturae ipsorum ' propria sunt, inclinari queant. 
Sed cum viris quidem viri sunt, feminas; vcro cum feminis. 
Non enim unius, sed utriusque simul sekus esse cupiunt.' 
i. 21. You may thmk perhaps that Evagrius intended to 
insult or ridicule them. *Tis no such thing ; he is very 
serious. 

Gregory Nazianzen, celebrating the absurd austerities 
and mortifications of the monks of Nazianzum, tells us that 
some of them, through an excess of zeal, killed them- 
selves, to be released from the wicked world, p. 107. 

Pachomius the monk ^mestly exhorted his disciples to 
discover without delay their temptations to the wisest of 
their brethren, by whom they might be instructed how to 
get the victory over them, lest by concealing them too 
long, they should be carried to horrible extremities ; for 
-he assured them that many upon that account had flung 
themselves from the rocks, had cut open their bellies, and 
had killed themselves in various ways. Tillemont H. E. 
vii, 199. Nothing is more probable than that such a course 
of life should produce melancholy madness. 

Some of the philosophers had exercised strange severities 
upon themselves and upon their disciples, from the days of 
Pythagoras down to the time of Lucian, who introduces 
the philosopher Nigrinus as condemning such practices, 
and observing that they had occasioned the death of several 
persons. Vol. i. p. 67. where Hemsterhusius says, ' Chris- 
tiani ascetae, postquam vestitum veterum philosophorum 

* 'into brothel- houses/ sajs Nicephorus. 
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adsciVerant, haec quoque quae Lucianus merito deridet, 
praepostera formandae pietatis instrumenta non spreverunt ; 
quo de genere non pauca rcperies in Viiis Patrum, et 
Cassiani Institutionibus. Multa notant, sed admodum per- 
turbate.' CresoU. Th. Rhet. v. 6, 7. Boilav. Hist, Flag, 
c. iv. p. 78. 

They who had not the resolution to join themselves with 
these monksj yet admired what they would not imitate, 
* and all the people magnified them/ 

Monkery was pretty well established in the lime of Con- 
stantine. It began in the Eastern countries, in ^gypt, - 
Palaestine, and Persia, before it was introduced into the 
Western parts of the Roman empire, 

* Palladius was a friend of Rufinus and of St. Chrysos- 
tom, a defender of Origcn, a favourer of Pelagius, and an 
adversary of Saint Jerom, His history of the monks, and 
of their miracles, contains, like most other accounts of 
this kind, many extraordinary things. Amongst several 
instances of solid virtue and useful reflections, we find in 
it childish observations, examples which it would be dan- 
gerous to imitate, extravagant austerities, unreasonable ac- 
tions, and injudicious enterprises/ Du Pin, 

Palladius was a bishop, and had been a monk himself. 
He wrote the lives of the monks down to his own time, to 
A. D. 420. His book is called ' Historia Lausiaca,* a 
work, says Fabricius, ' quod nemo leget sine summa admi- 
ratione studii incredibilis quo viri illi et feminae tam enixe 
conati sunt austeritate vitse celebis et solitariae, cultu du- 
rissimo, inedia ac jejuniis vix humanis, et abstinentia ab 
omnibus commodis vitae, assequi sanctimoniam. Quan- 
quam banc in longe aliis rebus consistere, aliis peti alique, 
neque in solitudines esse relegandam, et ciim conjugio et 
societate homiimm neutiquam pugnare tum sacrae literae 
turn Vatio sana et sanctorum hominum non solitariorum con- 
jugumque exempla, et monachorum atque eremitarum pec- 
cata testamur.' Bibl, Gr. ix. 5. 

The Greek philosophers had a particular dress, and 
affected to appear rough, mean, and dirty, for which they 
were sometimes insulted in the streets by boys and by the 
populace; and the cynics, very prudently, were armed 
with a staff, to defend themselves from dogs and from the 
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rabble. The Chiistian monks imitated the old philosophers 
in their garb and appearance, and n\any of them seemed, 
in the opinion of those who loved them not, to have 
inherited the rags, the pride, and the contentious spirit of 
the former. 

Some of them, out of mortification, would not catch or 
]fill the vermin which devoured them ; in which tbey far 
surpassed the Jews, who only spared them upon the 
sabbath day. * Qui pediculum sabbato necat, tain 
reus est, quam qui camelum sabbato necaret :' says a 
rabbi. 

Ammon, the father of the -/Egyptian monks, in the days 
of his youth, being importuned by his relations to take a 
wife, married a young virgin, and on the wedding evening 
entertained her with a long harangue against the married 
state, and made her as fanatical as himself. The conclusion 
of which was, that they both eloped from their house, and 
fied to the desert, and there led a monastic life. Socrates, 
iv. 23. 

We may compare this with the metamorphosis of Hip- 
pomenes and Atalanta, who on their wedding day were 
turned into lions : 

' modo levia fulvae 
Colla jubae velant : digiti curvantur in ungues : 
Ex humeris armi fiunt : in pectora totum 
Pondus abit : summae cauda verruntur arenas. 
Iram vultus habet ; pro verbis niurmurareddunt: 
Pro thalamis celebrant silvas/ 

Ovid. Met. x. 

However, the monks, even in the earliest times, were 
not all of them such wonderful examples of mortification, 
as we learn from an xmexceptionable witness, whp was a 
fast friend and patron of monkery, from Athanasius. 
Writing to Dracontius, a monk, who had been chosen a 
bishop, and wanted much to decline the office, he says, 

When you are a bishop, you may fast and drink no 
wine : for we have known bishops who were festers, and 
monks who were eaters ; bishops who abstained from wine, 
and monks who drank it ; bishops who wrought miracles, 
and monks who wrought none : many of the bishops have 
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kept themselves ^ven from matrimony, and monks have 
been the fathers of children.* Epist. ad Dracont. 

Tillemont, when he gives an account of this Epistle^ 
omits the passage we have cited ; and Du Pin, in his Biblio^ 
tkegue, hath inserted it. Each had his reasons. 

Jerom exhorts Rusticus, a monk, to live in a monastery, 
rather than to be a hermit in a solitary place. He sets 
forth the inconveniencies and bad consequences of this way 
of life. A hermit, says he, becomes proud, thinks him- 
self a man of importance, forgets what he is, eats what h^ 
will, sleeps as much as he thinks fit, stands in awe of no 
person, is oftner rambling in the streets than at home in his 
cell. Not that 1 blame a solitary life, but I would have 
men first learn their spiritual exercises in a monastery^ 
Du Pin. 

They who have judged monasteries to be hurtful or 
useless, yet ever approved of universities, colleges, halls, 
schools^ public libraries, hospitals, and places set apart 
for the relief of the miserable, the encouragement of 
literature, and the education of youth. ' Our Chelsea- 
coUege, as they say, was designed by King James I. for 
Polemic divines ; and then, with a veiy small and easy 
alteration, it was made a receptacle of maimed and disabled 
soldiersJ* 

If the king's project had been put in execution, the 
house would probably have been a house of discord ; and 
Peace be within thy walls^ would have been a fruitless 
wish, and a prayer bestowed in vain upon it.— * Eo pri- 
miun fine fimdatum fiiit (hoc Collegium) a Jacobo primo, 
ut illic theologi alerentur, quorum oSicium esset, ut pub^ 
lice oppugnarent novas in ecclesia haereses.* Act. Erudite 
Mhccix. p. 114. 

The Baleares^ to teach their children the use of the 
sling, hung up their dinner, and did not let them eat it 
till they had fetched it down with a stone. In like man^. 
ner, the fellows of this college were not to have been 
admitted to commons, till they had discovered a new 
heresy in the writings of some contemporary, and had con- 
futed the doctrine, and worried the author. 

Constantine held in the highest veneration those who 
addicted themselves tp divine philosophy ^ as it was called 
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in those days ; that is, to monkery : and the holy women 
who preserved a perpetual virginity, ♦ these he almost 
adored. So says Eusebius, who was carried away himself 
with the torrent, and overvalued this strange way of life. 
Vit. Const, iv. 26. 28. Demonstr. Ev. i. 8, 9. iii. p 1 29. 
To some of these saints might have been applied what 
TertuUian says of the Roman god Faunas Fatuus, * Curari 
eum magis quam consecrari decebat.' 

But of all the praisers of virginity, Jerom seems to have 
performed his part the best, who calls Eustochium the 
nun His Lady^ because she was the spouse of his Lord, 
and reminds the mother of this lady, that she had the 
honour to be God's mother-in-law, Socrics Dei. Epist. ad 
Eustoch. t. iv. P. 2^ p. 27 et 36. 

After all, since some of the antient monks seem to 
have been pious, honest, well-meaning, and sensible men, 
a doubt will arise, whether the writers of their lives have 
not sometimes misrepresented them, as using more rigour 
and self-maceration than they really exercised ; and whether 
they have not ascribed to them some freaks and follies into 
which they never fell, as well as miracles which they 
never performed. The sayings and the actions of these 
solitary saints, collected by Tillemont, Fleury, and others, 
and inserted in various parts of their Ecclesiastical His- 
tories, are sometimes noble and commendable, charitable, 
discreet, compassionate, and good-natured, but oftener 
trifling, frantic, absurd, and ridiculous, mixed with ever- 
lasting apparitions of devils, and with miracles of the most 
useless, fantastic, and improbable kmd. So the whole 
is a strange medley of piety and folly, sense and non- 
sense. 

Concerning the miracles wrought in the fourth and 
fifth centuries, this general observation may be made, that 
they were usually performed either to serve the cause of 
the Consubstantialists and to run down Arianism, as after- 
wards Nestorianism and Pelagianism, or to establish the 
adoradon of saints and of reliques, or to represent a monastic 
life as the summit of human piety, the quintessence of 
perfection, and a service the most acceptable to heaven. 
One would wonder how the physicians did to live in those 
days, when this effusion of miracles seemed to have rendered 
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their art altogether unnecessary. They could have had no 
business, except amongst Pagans, Jews, Heretics, and 
Schismatics. 

The ^Egyptian monks, says Sozomen, preserved with 
great care the memory of the wonders wrought by their 
founders and fore-fathers ; but they thought it proper to 
deliver them down from one to another by word of mouth, 
not by written records. Perhaps they were driven to this 
method by necessity, and because they could neither write 
nor read. 

As a story never loses in telling, the wonders were daily 
augmented by this excellent contrivance, and the tradition- 
ary snow-ball, rolled about by the monks, licked up new 
materials, and made a considerable figure. UoXXu ^s ical 
dsTTrecna Itt avrca cvfA^s^riKSVj a ^ixKKnot toig xoct AiyvTrTOv 
uo'ju%oig YiKfiQooTuii TTsp} TToTiKov TToiovfj^voig, ha^ax^t 'Tiagu- 
oo(r£ujg ArPA^OT eTrifJisKcHg aTrouvrjiMOV^vsiv rug roov TraXa^ore- 
pot)v ua-KfiToov d^sTccg* ' Multa porro per eum (Ammo- 
nem) mirabilia contigerunt, qua ab iEgypti monachis 
studiose notata sunt : quippe qui magni aestifnant, veterum 
monarchorum virtutes continua successione sibi amajoribus 
traditas accurate commemorare.' i. 14. 

Valesius hath not expressed the sense altogether so 
clearly as he ought to have done. 

The -Egyptians were by nature disposed to bear austeri- 
ties and mortifications, and fit to become monks. * Ho- 
mines autem^gyptii pleriquesubfusculi sunt, et atrati, — 
gracilentj, et aridi, ad singulos motus excandescentes, con- 
troversi et reposcones acerrimi. Erubescit apud eos, si quis 
non infidando tributa plurimas in corpore vibices ostendat. 
Et n\Ula tormentorum vis inveniri adhuc potuit, quae 
obdurato illius tractus latroni invito elicere potuit, ut nomen 
proprium dicat.* Amm. Marcell. xxii. 16. AiyirTrucvg 
^our\ ^uvoog syxoc^Ts^slv Tulg (iu(rayoig^ kai on Bocttov tsO" 
y^^erai dvYip AlyvTm^iog a-T^s^KovfJLSvog 57 t' dhtiSsg o^^oKoyi^- 
o-f /. iElian Var. Hist. vii. 1 8. 

The etnperor Valens made a law to compel the monks 
to serve civil offices, and, as some say, to serve in the? 
army, which was no bad scheme. See Cod. Theod. 1. xii. 
tit. i. p. 409. and Gothofred's Notes, and Tillemont H. E. 
viii, 608. 808. 
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^ Quidam ignaviae sectatdres, desertis civitatum munerl- 
bus, captant solitudines ac secreta, et q>ecie rdigionis cum 
coedbus Monazonton cbngregantun Hos igitur atque 
hiijusmodi, intra -/Egyptum deprehensos, per Comitem 
Orientis, erui e latebris consulta praeceptione mandavimus^ 
atque ad munia patriarum subeunda revocari.* — Cod* Th. 
The same law is to be found in Justinian's Code. Many 
pf these monks, as it appears from ecclesiastical history, 
had such a mardal spirit, and were so addicted to fighting, 
that they were fitter for the camp than for the cloister. 

But it is not probable that Valens would have done the 
JEgyptian monks so much honour as to list them for sol- 
diers, or that they had the legal qualifications requisite for 
it. He compelled them * militare,' as Orosius and others 
say ; but in those days the words * tnilitia* and * militare* 
were used for all kinds of public offices^ civil as well as 
military. 

In the fourth century, the number of the monks and 
nuns of -Sgypt alone amounted to mere than ninety-six 
thousand* Fleury H. E. v. p. 30. 

One reason of this multiplication of monks was, that they 
were a collection of all sorts of people, of beggars,, fugi- 
tives, vagabonds, slaves, day-labourers, peasants, mecha- 
nics of the lowest sort, thieves, and highwaymen, inured 
to stripes, poverty, hunger, and hardships, so that a mo- 
nastic life, such as it was, was preferable to that which 
they had led ; and by becoming monks, they became gen- 
tlemen, and a sort of saints. We find from Augustto, 
that several of them refused to labour with their hands, and 
expected to be maintained in laziness, piietending that the 
good instruction which they imparted^ and the good 
example which they set, deserved such a recompence; 
for wiiich this father reprimands them. 2. ' Retract 
c. Q). 

The monks in all times had their friends and their foes: 
the first were generally of the clergy, and the second of 
the laity. 

In the fourth century, the people of Rome for the most 
part (as we learn from Jerom) abhorred the monks who 
repaired thither from the East, as beggarly impostors, and 
hungry Greeks, who seduced ladles of fortunes and quality, 
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and oFtetl ruined their health by persuading them to practise 
rigid mortifications and austerities. 

When Jerom departed from Rome, A. D. Sfi5. Paula, 
with her daughter Eustochium, followed him. She was an 
illustrious lady, of the family of the Gracchi and the Cor- 
nelii. Before she set out, she divided her effects amongst 
her children, and then went to the haven, accompanied by 
her young, afflicted, weeping family, her brother, her 
children, and her kindred. ' Parvus Toxotius,' says Je- 
rom, * supplices manus tendebat in litore. Rufina jam 
nubilis, ut suas expectaret nuptias, tacitis fletibus obsecra- 
bat/ But Paula, like another Regulus \ brake through 
all these dear obstacles. She went to Cyprus, to kiss Ae 
feet of Epiphanius ; thence to Antioch to visit Paulinus, and 
thence I know not whither. 

What a folly for a grave matron to leave her family, 
out of devotion, and transformed into a religious gypsy, 
to roam about by sea* and land from place to place, to visit 
monks and ecclesiastics ! and what a still greater indiscretion 
in Jerom, to countenance and encourage such things ! 
The laics in those days had just cause to dislike the monks, 
who put such superstitious fancies into the heads of their 
mothers, sisters, wives, and daughters, and taught them 
to throw away their time, and their money too ; for these tra- 
velling ladies used to carry alms and oblations with them, to be 
distributed as the directors of their conscience should advise. 

Homer wa$ a much better preacher, upon this subject, 
than the Fathers of the fourth and following centuries : 

AAA Big oiKov ioxxru ja rocvryig s^u KoiJiiQf 

IL Z. 

Melania, the younger, had the same kind of zeal, and 

^ Fertur pudicae conjugis osculum, 
Parvosque natos, ut capitis minor, 
Ab se removisse, et virilem 
Torvus humi posuisse vultum. 

B No more — ^but hasten to thy tasks at home. 
There guide the spindle, and direct the loom. 
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was much admired for it. * Piniano juncta erat, ju- 
veni nobilissimo, quem duorum filiorum patrem fecerat. 
* Tantum earn ccepit odium matrimoniiy ui dixeril mariio 
sno Piniano, JiUo Severi, qui erat ex priefectis^ si volueru 
qicidem habitare mecum ut ratio dictate te 'dominum ag- 
nosco. Sin autem hoc tibi grave videtur, utpote juveni^ 
res omnes mens tibi habe^ et solum sine me esse corpore 
liberam. Deus postea misertus adolesceniis, ei lelum 
pietatis imviisit. Cwner^o nupsisset viro^ tredecim annos 
nata, septem vero cum eo vixisset, vigesimo atatis sua 
anno mundo rermnciat. Pallad. Laus. Omnia sua serica 
integumenta dedit altaribus, parteque praediorum longe 
maxima distracta, collectam pecuniam in Palaestin^m, 
^gyptum, aliasque regiones pauperibus monachisque di- 
stribuendam misit/ S, Basnage Ann. iii. 228. This was 
A- D. 403. 

Ambrose was one of the violent declaimers in favour 
of virginity, and in a treatise on that subject he exhorts 
girls to enter into nunneries, though against the will of 
their parents; which was highly indiscreet, to say no 
more, and which gave great offence to many Christians, 
even in those days. De Virgin. See Barbeyrac. Du Kn. 
t. ii. p. 246. 

CoNSTANTiNE had a great desire to accomplish two 
very laudable designs; the first was to propagate Chris- 
tianity, and to convert unbelievers; the other was to 
reunite Christians, and to compose their differences. In 
the first attempt he succeeded in some measure; but 
along with those who were sincere in their profef^sion, 
there came a multitude of hypocrites and nominal Chris, 
tians: the latter project he soon found to be impracti- 
cable. 

In the persecution A. D. 303. Christians were required 
to give up their sacred books. They who complied were 
called ^ Traditores.' Mensurius, bishop of Carthage, was 
fuspected of this fault ; for which, and for other re^ons, 
Donatus and his partisans refused to hold conmiunion with 
him ; and thus b(?gan the schism of the Donatists, which 
continued three hundred years, and overspread the pro- 
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Vinces of Afric. Constantine took fruitless pains to settle 
this affair by councils and hearings ; and finding the Dona^ 
tists extremely refractory, he was provoked to use rough 
methods, and to banish their ringleaders ; but afterwards he 
recalled them, and gave them up, as he said, like incor- 
rigible fools, to their own madness. 

Those schismatics who wrangle in good earnest about 
trifles, have an incurable understanding, and are unpersuade^ 
able, and would fall out with themselves, if they had none 
else to oppose. 

About the same time brake out the Aiian fcontrovefsy, 
tvhich made more noise, and did more mifechief. It was 
the occasion of innumerable lies, slanders, forgeries, pre- 
tended miracles, persecutions, banishments, seditions, and 
murders, of many false and partial histories, and of a 
multitude of councils, which produced only confusion 
and discord. An evil daemon, says Eusebius, who envied 
the peace and prosperity of the church set us at variance* 

* At 9*va e speciilis tempus Dea nacta nbcendi 
Ardua tecta petit stabuli ; et de culmine summo 
Pastorale canit siffnum, cornuque recurvo 
Tartarean) intendit vocem : qua protenus omiiC' 
Contremwit ilemils, et silvae intoniiere profiindaei 
Audiit et Triviae longe lacus^ audiit amnis 
Sulfurea Nar albus aqua, fontesque Velini : 
Et trepidae matres pressere ad pectora natos ^.' 

Mere also Constantiiie laboured In vain to bring things fd 
an accommodation : the most probable way to effect it was 
not put in execution. 

Ale^ander^ bishop of Alexandria, ^tid Ariiis, who was a. 
presbyter in his diocese *, disputed together about the nature! 
of Christ } and the bishop being displeased at the notions 
of Arius, and finding that they were adopted by bther 
persons, * was very angry/ says Socrates, Tfpog o^yviv I^utt* 



*»Virg. jfiit. vii. 5il. ^ . 

* Si ulla praestTheologiab, m qua facile est ant ermre autaccnwri, 
est ilia de Trjnitate. Grotius. 

Voju.II. N 
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, He commanded Anus to cpme over to his sentiments, and 
to quit his own : as if a man could change his opinions as 
ea^y as he can change his coat ! tov "K^biov o[Mioog ^onlv 

IxiKSViTS* SOZ. 

He then called a council of war, consisting of. near a 
hundred bishops, and deposed, excommumcated, and 
anathematized Arius, and with him several ecclesiastics^ 
two of whom Ji^ere bishops. 

^ Illo dies primus let! primusquc malorum 
Caussa fuit.' 

The Benedictin editors of Athanasius tell us that Alex- 
ander was as mild as a lamb, ' vir mitis jeX. pads amans.^ 
Others will think, perhaps, that he and his assessors were 
too expeditious in passing sentence, and ready to turn a 
brother out of doors without much ceremony. 

' GoUige sarcinulas, cxclamat Praesul^ et exi 
Ocius, etpropera/ 

Alexander then wrote a circular letter to all bishops^ 
in which he represents Arius and his partisans as heretics, 
apostates, blasphemers, enemies of God, full of impudence 
and impiety, forerunners of Antichrist, imitators of Judas, 
and men whom it was not lawful to salute, or to bid God 
speed. 

Yet Sozomen acknowledges that they were learned men, 
and, in all appearance, good men. * Cum igitur Alexan<* 
der multos sanctions vitse specie venerabiles, et d;cendi arte 
poUentes Arianis favere animadverteret, ac praecipue £use<^ 
bium, qui tunc temppris Nicomediensem ecclesiam guber- 
nabat, virum doctissimum, magnseque in palatio auctori- 
tatis, cunctis ubique episcopis scripsit, ne cum illis commu* 
nicarent.* Soz. i. 15. * At vero Eusebius, etalii quidam 
Orientalium partium episcopi, qui tum doctrinac turn sane- 
titatis causa per id tempus celeberrimi habebantur.*— Idem, 
iji. 18. 

Theodoret himself says of Basilius Ancyranus and Eusta- 

thius Sebastenus, who were Semiarian bishops; / Porro 

ambo familiares erant imperatori (Constantio) et ob eximiam 

' vitae sanctimoniam summa apud eum jiUGtoritate et fiduda 

poUebant.* ii. 2.7. 

1 
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Tliereis no reason to doubt of the probity and sincerity 
of those who opposed Alexander and the Nicene Fathers ; 
for what did they get by it, beades obloquy and banish- 
ment ? Many good men were engaged on both sides of the 
controversy : So it was in the fourth century^ and so it hath 
been ever since. 

In the same Epistle, Alexander is yery severe iipon Eu- 
slsbius of Nicomedia, who afterwards was the head of the 
Arian party. 

In defence of the divinity and eternity of the Son, he used 
arguments which are not all of them conclusive, and brings 
texts of Scripture of which some are, and others are not to 
the purpose, * To prove the eternity of the Aoyogy he cites 
Psalrri xlv. 1. My heart is enditing a good matter. In 
the Greek, ^E^spsv^aro ^f tlu^ioc fjLov Koyov dyocGovm To 
this he adds anotner proof, which shows that he was a pass- 
able Cabbalist: Solomon^ says he, declares Prov, xxx. 19i' 
tluit it is impossible to Jitid out the way of a serpent upon 
a rock ; which rodky as St. Paul tells usj is CKrUt^ 
How hardened and perverse must those men have been, wha 
could withstand such evidence !' 

He declares that the Son is from all eternity, immutable, 
and perfectly like the Father in all things, excepting that he 
is not * unbegotten,' or * self-existing ;' that upon this 
account the Father is * greater than the Son,' and that the 
Son is of a ' middle nature * between the First Cause of all 
things, and the creatures which from a state of non-existence 
were called into being — ^Lom Tca uysvvi^Tca KsiTriusvoif 
exsfvov — cog aVTog STra/Jfucrfv o ¥Lvpiog* o HaT'^p fjiOVy XsyMVp 
IJLsi^ujv fiov la-Tiv* — ^ hoc solo inferiorem Patre, quod iiige* 
nitus Hon est — sicut ipse Dominus docuit, cum ait, Piter 
major me est,* &c. And again : — {jlock^ov uv ^h [jletcc^u 
HaTfof dysvyrjov xul toov TCTiorSfVTwv VTt ocmov bP ovk ovrcav. 
— w iAS<nT6vov(ru WSIX fjiovoysiffig^ S/ rjg roc o\a i^ ovK 

OVTMV I'TTOir.G'iV UocTYj^ TOV &SOV AoyOV, if £^ CCVTOV TOW' 

ivTog Uccr^og yEysvv^Tocr — * multum interest inter Patrem 
ingenitum et res ab illo creatas ex nihilo.— Inter quae duo 
medium obtinens unigenita natura Dei Verbi, per quam Pater . 
universal condidit ex nihilo, ex ipso vero Patre progenita 
est.* ApudTheodpret, Lp. 17. 

N 2 
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^ Benigne intelHgendum est quod ait Alexander/ sayd 
Valesius. It is very well observed ; for, without benignity 
and grains of allowance^ Alexander himself will not be 
much better than the Semiarians. 

* Sed V08, TrojugensE, vobis ignoscitis.*— 

Therefore Valesius, and several besides him, interpret 
the words of Alexander, so as to express their own $cho» . 
lastic language, and say that (pva-tg means personality^ con- 
sidered abstractedly from entity. See Le Clerc, Art. Crit^ 
vol. i. p. 293, &c. 

The difference between Alexander and the Semiarians 
seems not to have been great. Tet Pachomius, the monk^ 
had a revelation, and a voice from heaven, which directed 
him to follow the doctrine of Alexander. ' Such was the 
testimony which God gave to the pure and orthodox faith 
of this holy prelate, who was soon to be attacked by the 
calumijues of the Arians/ Tillemont H. E. vi. 216. If 
this be true, a man may be orthodox, without coming fully 
up to that standard of orthodoxy which was fixed in later 
ages. Monsieur Jurieu, whose zeal against heresy is well 
kaown, assures us that the fundamental articles of Chris- 
tianity were not understood by the Fathers of the three 
first centuries ; that the true system began to be modelled 
into some shape by the Nicene bishops, and was afterwards 
inunensely improved and beautified by the following synods 
and councils ; that is, by the Jurieus of the fourth and 
fifth centuries. Thus did this warm and imprudent 
writer make concessions as large and liberal as his adver-* 
Sfuies could desire, and deliver himself up to be buffeted 
by the Socinians, whom he had treated as the vilest of all 
heretics. ' 

Philostorgius says, that one Alexander Baucalis was the 
incendiaiy who stirred up the unhappy quarrel between 
Alexander and Arius. He also tells us that Alexander of 
^Alexandria owed his bishopric to Arius, who might have 
been chosen, but declined it, and preferred Alexander to 
himself: he also mentions some thmgs which are not to 
the honour of Athanasiua. Philostorgius, indeed, was an 
Arian; butthsreis no good ireason why we should follow 
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the example of modem ecclesiastical historians, and believe 
every thing that the Homoousians say concerning the Arians, 
and nothing that the Arians say concerning the Homoou- 
sians. It is best to be diffident, and not to trust overmuch 
to the relations of either party. 

Eusebius of Nicomedia, suid Eusebius the historian, en- 
deavoured to pacify Alexander, and to persuade him to 
make up the quarrel ; and Constantine sent a letter by 
the illustrious Hosius of Corduba, to Alexander and 
Anus, in v^hich he reprimanded them both for disturbing 
the church with their insignificant disputes vttsp [jlik^wv kuI 
Xiocy lKot%la-Tm9 * de rebus parvis atque levissimis,' and 
exhorted them to mutual forbearance and forgiveness, 
Socrates commends this letter, and calls the emperor's sen* 
timents wise and prudent. Toiavja ^uv oZv Bocvjjloco-to^ 
xoci (rv(piag imso-toc Troc^i^ei yi tov (3(X(nXsci)g stt/o-toA)?'.— i- 
i. 8. which Valesius renders, * Et haec quidem imperator 
admirabili sapientia pr^editus per literas suadebat/ He 
should have said ^. prsedita,' or ' plena ;' but he seems, 
for certain good reasons, to have had a mind to translate it 
wrong, Eusebius also hath published and praised this 
Epistle. Tillemont, Baronius, and many others, are highly 
offended at it, and suppose that the emperor, when he 
wrote it, had some evil counsellor at his elbow, either Satan, 
or Eusebius, 

But the affair was gpne too far to be thus composed, and 
Socrates represents both sides as equally contentious and 
refractory. 

To settle this and other points, the Nicene council wa$ 
summoned, consisting pf about three hundred and eighteen 
bishops,*— a mystical number ^, on which many profound 
remarks have been madet 

The first thing that they did was to quarrel, and to e& 
press their resentments, and to present accusations to the 
emperor against one another. So say Socrates, Sozomen, 
Rufinus, Theodoret favours his brethren in this affair,; 
and seems to throw the fault upon the laity. * Rufinus 
njuidem ait episcopos varijs de causis inter se jurgantes libel* 

^ See Bamabasj c. is. p. %^* and bis commentaton* 
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los criminationum adversus collegas Constantino obtulisse. 
Theodoritus vero libellos illos porrectos fuisse dicit a laids, 
qui episcopos variis de causis accusabant.' Valesius ad 
Theod. i. 1 1 . But the whole story, as it is related by them 
all, and even by Theodoret, shows that the bishops accused 
• one anothen 

The emperor burnt all their libels, and exhorted them tq 
peace and unity ^ so that if they had not been restrained 
by his authority, and by fear and respect, they would 
probably have spent their time in altercations. Socrates, 
i. 8. 

* In ea sententia fuit Socrates,* says bishop Bu^l, *ut 
crederet concilio episcoporum vere universal! semper adesse 
Spiritus Sancti gratiam illuminatricem, quas eos, utcimque 
rudes et imperitos (quod tamen Sabinus de patribus Nice- 
nis felso affirmaverat) ab errore salteni in necessariis fidei 
articulis immunes custodiret.* DdF. Fid. Nic. See Socrates) 
i. p. 31. 

Thus the infallihility of general councils is established. 
But where, I pray, is this written ? arid in what part oil 
the New Testament shall we find this important doctrine? 

What constitutes a general council ? jtaid how shall 
yre know when it is * vere universale?' For this, it 
seems, is a necessary requisite to draw down infallibility 
upon it. 

Have bishops alone a right to vote in a general council? 
Why are presbyters excluded, &c, ? Were even all the 
Christian bishops invited to the Nicene council ? Were the 
JsTpvatian bishops admitted there ? No, says Valesius ; they 
Reserved to be shut out, as being schismatics. It may be 
so ; but they were accounted orthodox in points of doc- 
trine, and they had also a plausible claim to admittance, if 
they wrought miracles. Socrates tells us that some of 
them had these extraordinary gifts, and their miracles are 
as probable as those of Antony, of Hilarion, of Symeon, 
and of other monks. Four hundred bishops met together 
at Ariminum : did they constitute a general council ? No ; 
it was an Arian council, and therefore it must not be called 
* concilium,' but * conciliabulum.* Thus the question 
concerning universality is somewhat embarrassed. But let 
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ua proceed to somethmg that is not embarrassed, and that is 
sufficiently plain. 

Let us imagine, then, a council called by a Christian em- 
peror, by a Constantine, a Constantius, a Theodosius, a 
Justinian, and three or four or five hundred prelates assem* 
bled together from all quarters, to decide a theological de»- 
bate. 

Let us consider a little by what various motives these 
various men may be influenced, as by reverence to the 
emperor, or to his counsellors and favourites, his slaves 
and eunuchs; by the fear of oflfending some great prelate, 
a^ a bishop of Rome or of Alexandria, who had it in his 
power to insult, vex, and plague all the bishops within and 
without his jurisdiction ; by the dread of passing for 
heretics, and of being calumniated, reviled, hated, anathe* 
matized, excommunicated, imprisoned, banished, fined, 
beggared, starved if they refused to submit ; by compliance 
with some active, leading, and imperious spirits, by a de» 
ference to the majority, by a love of dictating and domi- ' 
neerijig, of applause and respect, by vanity and ambition, 
by a total ignorance of the question in debate, or a total 
indiflPerence about it, by private friendships, by enmity and 
resentment, by old prejudices, by hopes of gain, by an 
indolent disposition, by good nature, by the fatigue of attend- 
ing, and a desire to be at home, by the love of peace and 
quiet, and a hatred of contention, &c. 

Whosoever takes these things into due consideration 
>yill not be disposed to pay a blind deference to the autho- 
rity of general councils, and will rather be inclined to judge 
that * the council held by the apostles at Jerusalem was the 
first and the last in which the Holy Spirit may be affirmed 
to have presided.* 

Thus far we may safely go, and submit to an apostolical 
^od : but if once Ve proceed one step beyond this, we 
go we know not whither.* If we admit the infallibility of 
one general council, why not of another ? and where sTiall 
we stop ? At the first Nicene council, A. D. 825, or at 
the second Nicene council, A. D. 787 ? * They who dis- 
claim private judgment, and believe the infallibility of the 
«hurqh, act qonsist^atly in holding th^ infa.llibility of qouo* . 
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eils ; but they who take thdr faith from the Scriptures, and 
not from the church, should be careful cot to require nor 
to yield too much regard to such assemblies, how numerous 
soevef • Numbers, in this case, go for little ; and to them 
the old proverb may be applied ; 

f "Est tufba semper argumentum pessimi.* 

I would have said ^ saepe,' but the verse will not admit It, 

If even the Niceue council hath small pretensions to 
infallibility, the subsequent general councils, as that of 
Constantinople, and that of Ephesus, have still less preten- 
sions, as bishop Bull must have known, and as eveiy one 
knows who is at all acquainted with their history, A coun- 
cil of gladiators held in an amphitheatre would be as 
venerable as that of the Constantinopolitan Fathers, if 
Gregory Nj^zianzen may be believed. The testimony of 
this pious and learned Father is very troublesome to the 
admirers of such assemblies, and they are willing to sup- 
pose that it was the effect of peevishness, and that old age 
and ill usage had soured his temper in some degree. 

What would the good man have said if he had lived to 
see the general council of Ephesus, which was far worse 
than any thing that his eyes had ever beheld ? • He would 
have wished himself at the ends of the earth, to be rid of 
such company :-^nd as he was a poet, he would have made 
yerses upon the occasion, after the manner of 

f Pone me pigris ubi nulla campis 
Arbor aestiva recreatur aura ; 
Quod latus tnundi nebulae malusque 

Jupiter urget : 
Pone sub curru nimium propirqui 
Soils in terra domibus negat a ■ * 

If such councils made righteous decrees, it must have beeQ 
}py strange good luck. # 

Several writers of the fourth and following centuries 
have indeed spoken of the Nicene Fathers as of * inspired 
jnen ;' but we must remember that the epithets ^dTrnvcrog 
and Beo^ipog^ like other complimenting titles, were extrejne- 
jiy che^p in those days. 
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Eusebius and several of the antients commend the Ni« 
^ene bishops in general : Sabinus, bishop of Heraclea, and 
of the sect of the Macedonians, called them ignorant and 
illiterate men, in his collection of councils, which is lost; 
for which Socrates reprimands him, and bishop Bull cen« 
sures him with great vehemence. 

In the Nicene council there were undoubtedly not a few * 
learned, pious, and virtuous prelates, and holy confessors ; 
and some worthy persons, though not so many, ill some 
of the subsequent general councils ; but in such assemblies, 
the best and the most moderate men seldom have the ascen- 
dant, and they are often led or driven by others whoarefer 
inferior to them in good qualities. 

A general council, as we are told, will at least be secured 
from erring in fundamentals. 

But, by this way of reasoning, the number of fundamenm 
tals will be increased beyond measure and without end, 
and metaphysical terms of art will be accounted fundxu 
mental doctrines^ as if the very existence of Christianity 
could depend upon wordi; not used by the Holy Spirit, un- 
known to the sacred writers, not to be found in the creeds 
of the three first centuries, of which different interpreta* 
tions were given when they were first established, and have 
been given ever since, and which common people most 
certainly do not and cannot understand ; but they are se- 
cured, it seems, by that sort of faith without knowledge, 
which the church of Rome recommends, and which is called 
by some ' Fides carbonaria/ 

At the Nicene council, Eusebius proposed a creed, ia 
which he avoided the word ofji^oowtog^ and anathematized 
* every impious heresy,* without specifying any : but hiS' 
advice >yas not followed, ouoouV/c; was inserted, and the Arian 
(doctrines were anathematized. 

Disputes, as we may well suppose, ensued amongst the 
l^ishops, concerning the meaning and the consequaices of 
the word o^ooCtriog* Eusebius assented to it, and declared in 
\yhat sense he understood it. His sense of * consubstantial ' 
was, that * the Son of God was not like created beings, 
but received his existence and his perfections from the Fa- 
ther, in a different and in an ineffable manner.' Thus he 
took les^ve to interpret for hiimself the iiJioovciog ; and the 
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council seems to have given him permission so to do, or at 
least not to have passed any sort of censure upon him, 
though they understood more to be contained in that word. 
If that were really the case, as I diink it was, Evisebius did 
not deceive the council. 

Others gave other senses to it, and the debate, say$ 

' Socrates, was like 2, battle fought in the dark. — >i tou 

ijMoovcriov Af^/f rimg hsTocpuTTs* Trgpi ^v KccrocT^i€efj(.evoi tlx) 

ccTc^i^oTioyovfJLSVot tov koct uKKviKoov ttoXsiaov ^jyiipotv* wtcto^ 

fuu%locg T6 ov^sv anrCiyj toc yivo[ji.evoc» ov^s ydp uKXfjKovg l^ui- 

* vox Comubstantialis quorundam animos contqrbabat ; 
quam illi diu multumque versantes, et scrupulo^us exami* 
nantes, inteatinum inter se bellum excitaverunt. Eaque 
res nocturnae pugnae haudquaquam dissiiiiilis erat: iie* 
que enim utrique satis intelligere videbantur, cur sese 
invicem calumniis appetere instituissent.' — i. 23. et S025. 
ii. 18. 

Socrates was a Conaubstantialist, so far as to believe eveq 
that miracles were wrought by the monks in favour of that 
doctrine; and yet, upon examining the Epistles written 
on the controversy by bishops of each party, he could 
not help concluding that they disputed about words of 
which they had no ideas, and charged one another with 
consequences and inferences which neither side woul4 
own. 

The council of Antioch, which consisted of Consubstan* 
tialists, wrote an Epistle to the emperor Jovian, and ex- 
plain their doctrine in the following manner : *Avix(p£f*/xf)f 
T>? o"J} svXuSsic^y or I Tigg uylocg trvvi^ov Tyjg ey N/?fc«/a TfdXoii 
TTCtOTiPcy (rvyKPorvjSsia'Tig rriv iri(rTLV xocl ocTTQh'Yoasdccj Kat 

TCOCTSXOfJLBV* OTTOrS XOCl TO OOKOUV iV OCVT^ T/O"/ ^SVOV OVOl^Ot^ TO 

Tov ^Ofioovcriov (jD^ufv, u(r<PotkoZg' TiTV%7i}CS TrocQci roig Trot' 
T^oc(nv hffiYivsiotg, crriiiuivoixryig qti sk rng ou(riocg xov ilKT^og 
^Tiog sysvvYi9yiy nca oti oiLoiag koct oxxriocv too Harm, oin Se 
cog %uBovg Ttvog TFspi tijj/ uppvjTov yswYitriv eTnvoovu.svov^ 9VT£ 
notroi Tivoc Xfijcr/v 'E,KKYiviKyiv Xoc[jL&eivsToct to ovoiiQi Tvig owctS*' 
ug fiiyaTPOTrrjv Si rov l^ ovk ovtwv Trspl toZ 'Tiov uasSciog ro^' 
fjLfi^'cVTog 'Afi/«. ' Religioni tuae significamus, nos fidem 
eorum qui Nicasae olim congregati simt, et probare et 
retinere. Etenim vocabujum in ea. synodo positum, ^Uo4* 
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qulbusdam novum atque Insolens videtur, Conmb&tantiatis 
videlicet, id cautissimam interpretationem a Patribus accepit ; 
ut scilicet Filius ex substantia Patris genitus, et quoad 
substantiara Patri similis esse intelligatun Non quo per- 
pessio quaedani in ilia inenarrabili generatioae cogitetur, 
aut nomen substantiie juxta Geniilium usum etcdnsue^ 
tudinem acdpiatur : sed ut evertatur id quod Alius 
ausus erat asserere, Filium ex nihilo extitisse/ Apud Sor 
zom, yi. 4. 

This is interpreting * obscurum per obscurius ;' and if 
any one can tell what these Lycophrons meant by ouV/a, he 
must be very sagacious. All that we can learn from theii; 
Epistle is, that the word oJcr(a, being used by Christian 
divines, had lost its Pagan significadon, and had not ac^ 
quired a new one. 

Si durem pr^beamus virisy quorum aUQquin auctorita^ 
tern spernere nequaquam possumus^ de Synodis veteribm 
loquenfibusj nobis magntfica oratione aescribent dyUc 
Koci oiTiovLusvi'Kocg (Tvvo^ovg ^£o(po^ouv TraTffwy, (rvva6poi(r0si(rag 
iTTi T'ijg pocTiKsiag tov fjisyccKov f2oc<ri}isotjgj kocI liTccTTOirToXov* 
Sanctos et oecumenicos coetus adflatorum diviuitus patrum, 
congregatos in regno magni regis et apostolis aequipanindi, 
Quisy auditis his et similibus verbis^ religioso quodam hor^ 
rare et cprpore et animo non contremiscaty acparatus non 
sit oracula ejusmodi coetus avidis auribus excipere^ haud 
jxliter ac sicoelo ipso emitterentur f Ferilm h^c est (^quis 
crederet ?) abstracta notia synodorumy qua in inconspicua 
idearum republica coguntur ; non imago earumy quct inter 
miser OS mortales oUm congregate fuere. Reges ignari 
(non legeni hec Mohammedaniy nee Ethnici^ sed ii quorum 
scire interest^ quaji^tut verum aperte proloquar) regesi 
inquamy ignari^ nee inter b6nos principes numerandij 
convocarunt Gr^eculoSj qui lingua acuenda per iotam 
yitam operam dederant^ rerum ipsarum ignaros, conten-* 
dendi studiosos, perpetuis rixis inter se divisos ; et bardos 
aliquot fiomines cj^ occidente^ rudiores quidem illos^ sed non 
meliores ; iique post pudendas contentiones, obscurissima 
quadam dogmata^ verbis sape parum aptis^ auctoritatp 
suafirmanty quie stupidi popuU sine examiiie adorent^ 
quasi divinities accepta^ Nonjicta me loqui norunt qui 
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synodorum historias legerunt ; nee certe vanus erat Grega* 
rius Nazianzenus^ qui d&it : 

OiJSf iiTTov (Tvvo^otcrtv ojJLO^^oyog S(r(r(^[M *iyuoyt 

Ej/5' epig^ sySoc fMoGcg t5, koi oti(ryj:ot k^vtttcc TrifOiQsv, 

Nunquam ego sedebo in synodis anserum aut gruuih 
temere pugnantium. Illic contentio, illic rixa, et pro- 
bra antea latentia saevorum hominum in iinum locum 
coUecta. 

Fisne aliam notionem ahstractam ? Lege qu£ de 
eeclesia rqjraesentativa, ui solet vocari^ a plurimis olim et 
fmper ^cripta sunt ;, ilia nihil sanctius^ nihil doctiv^^ nihil 
amantius veri excogitari potest. Sed cave ne abstracted 
notioni similem ullam in rerum natura quceras^ nisifrustra 
esse velis. Si rem in qua reperiri oporterety quod tantis 
laudibus omatur, inspicias^ delabSris forte ad opinionem 
Gasparis Scioppii, insignis grammatici, qui ecclesiam 
repraesentativam definiebat^ mandram, ^ive gregem, aut 
multitudinem jumentorum, sive asinorum ; et beiiigne at-^ 
gue amice locutum essejudicabis^ qitodierdxuia non dixerit. 
Nee aliter de lis sensit Josephus Scaliger, cujus est Iioc 
. insigne judicium^ in Sgaligeranis : Christianis Orientalibus 
Graecis, Syris, hodie nihil pejus ; et olim episcopi Grsed 
fuerunt nequis«imi et superbissimi. Eorum concilia fuerunt 
merae conspirationes. Latina ecclesia longe honestius se 
gessit, quamvis intus multa et clam pessime fecerint. Cleric 
cus Art. Crit. i. p. 430. 

This description of General Councils gave offence to 
many persons, whose reverence for these assembUes wa§ 
at least as great as Le Clerc's and Scaliger's disregard. 
But thus much is certain, that by paying little deference to 
general councils, few inconveniences arise, compared with 
those which inevitably follow a blind and tame submissionj, 
in points of feith, to human decisions, and to public wisdom^ 
a£ some of our controversial doctprs have loved to gall it, 
Tvhich may be public folly. 

Public wisdom is 2^ mere JProte^Sj and, wt to consider 
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it in Pagan or Mohammedan countries, amongst the Jews 
it once was the wisdom of Ahab and Jezebel, and after- 
wards of Apnas and Caiaphas ; and in Christian regions it 
hathu appeared in a hundred shapes. It sets out with a 
great show of religion : it begins with * the Gospel according 
to St. Matthew ;' and it often ends in ' the Gospel according 
to Mr. Hobbes/ 

Ecclesiastical government, in some form, is absolutely 
necessary, without which no discipline and order can be 
preserved, and no religious society can well subsist ; and 
which none can be more willing to obey than I am : Yet, 
* Call no man your Father upon earth ; for one is your 
Father, who is in heaven. Neither be ye called Masters } 
for one is your Master, even Christ.' 

' Deus dedit omnibus pro virili portione sapientiam ;— 
nee quia nos illi temporibus antecesserunt, sapientia quoque 
antecesserunt. Quae si omnibus aequaliter datur, occupari 
ab antecedentibus non potest. — Sapientiam sibi adimunt, 
qui sine uUo judicio inventa majorum probant, et ab aliis 
pecudum more ducuntur. Sed hoc eos fallit, quod majo- 
rum nomine posito, hon putant fieri posse ut aut ipsi plus 
sapiant, quia minores vocantur, aut illi desipuerint, quia 
majores nominantur.' Lactantius Div. Inst. ii. 7. 

Valesius is a strenuous defender of the sacred authority 
of general councils. ' Quid per spiritualem legem j^rlf 
m-vsviixcTiyj^ yoi^o9s(ri(f\ Theodoritus intelligat, obscurum est. 
Ego Nicgenae fidei symbolum intelligi puto, quo defkiitum 
est, Filium Patri consubstantialem esse. Decreta enim 
synodorum^ leges sunt Spiritus Sancti. Nota sunt verba 
apostolorum quae leguntur in Actibus, cap. xv. Visum est 
enim Spiritui Sancto et nobis y &c. Ad Theodor. v. IS. 

Valesius was obliged to maintain such principles, or to 
give up his religion ; and every protestant who admits these 
principles ought by all means to admit the conclusion, and 
to go over to the church of Rome; 

The fourth general council, of Chalcedon, A. D. 451. 
was also divinely inspired and infallible, as we learn from 
no less a voucher than Symeon Stylites. — lio ywyoi — syvJ- 
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(filASvoov xal VTroa-TYj^i^oixsvog utt* ocvryig TYJg vtto tov iym 
tlysvfJiurog (pscnpoo9si(ry}g» si yo^p fjiSTOc^v SJo )} TpiMV a-vvsKdov- 
TCtiy hd TO 0)^0fjicc avTOv, Trocpstmv 6 ^cur/ipi Troog usroc^]) 
70(rovTcuv xai TriKixovTcov dcyiouv ttocu^cajv £y£%co^^t^ « [myi ify 
OTT* oi^fyYig ^rr' uvtmv to st^yiov EfygiJ/xa ; Quapropter ego— 
animi mei sententiam significavi, de fide sexcentorum 
triginta sanctorum patrum qui Chalcedone congregati sunt, 
persistens et fundatus in ea fide quse a Spiritu Sancto reve- 
kta ,est» Etenim si Servator noster, ubi duo tresve in 
nomine ipsius congregati sunt, adest in medio illorum, 
quomodo fieri posset inter tot et tantos sanctos patres, ut 
Spiritus Sanctus cum illis non esset V 

Thus saith Symeon, *apud Evagrium,* ii. 10. the 
honest monk talks like an inhabitant of the middle regioriy 
who lived upon his pillar^ and knew little of what passed 
below. The patrons of this doctrine are able to produce a 
brge number of Symeons, and of antient and modem 
teachers, who all agree in voting for the inspiration of 
synods ; for it is a much easier thing to find monks than 
reasons \ but the former without the latter will be of small 
service to them. 

After all, it hath happened sometimes that one council 
hath contradicted another ; and this creates a terrible diffi- 
culty, out of which neither Valesius nor Symeon himself can 
extricate us. 

We have a more certain rule by which we may judge 
of councils, — a rule given us by our Master ; ' By their 
fruits ye shall know them.* We need only survey their 
acts and monuments, their behaviour, doctrines, decrees, 
and censures, and compare them impartially with the 
morality, the simplicity, the prudence, the charity, and 
the piety of the Gospel. By this method we .niay form 
a tolerable idea of them, though amongst the Fathers of 
those centuries there was no Father Paul to do them 
justice, and to give us an account of their proceedings. 

* Athanasius was made bishop, and successor to Alex- 
ander, because whilst he was deacon he had strenuously 
opposed Arius. Philostorgius relates many things of him 
jttot at all to his credit, which perhaps are not more to be 
Kceived than the reports of the Homoousians concerning 
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Alius, nor yet moi:e to bp rejected, since prejudice and par^^ 
tjality were very prevalent on both sides. 

* A, D. 330* The Nicene council by its determinations 
A. D, S25. could not appease the dissensions. Great were 
the contests and the quarrels in ^iEgypt between the Arians 
and the Athanasians, and the Homoousian writers so repre** 
sent the affair, as to favour the latter, and to condemn the 
former in all points. 

* This year a tumult was raised at Antioch on account of 
the controversy. 

* A. D. 33.5. Athanasius was condemned by a council 
held at Tyre, for having obtained the seeof Alexandria by 
unjustifiable methods, and for other and worse misde- 
meanours, if Philostorgius may be credited, ii. 11. This 
historian, though a fiivourer of the Arian cayse, yet 
freely censures Anus where he thought him repreheiisi^ 
ble, and therefore might be a fair relator of other points. 

* In the following year Athanasius was accused again 
by the same bishops who had condemned him at Tyre, 
and who were now assembled at Constantinople, and the 
emperor Constantine banished him into Gaul. 

* About this time died Anus, by a wonderful judgment 
oftjod, as his adversaries afterwards said. But quairels 
ran so high in those days, that there is no confiding in the 
reports of either party. 

* A. D. 341. /Athanasius, who had been honourably re- 
called firom banishment by Constantine the younger, was 
condemned and deposed by the council of Antioch \ con- 
»3ting of about a hundred bishops, of whom a third part 
were Arians, and Gregory ^ of Cappadocia was put in his 
place, 

* Julius, bishop of Rome, called a council, and ac- 
quitted Athanasius, and condemned the council of Antioch. 

* Athanasius then returned to Alexandria. 

* Macedoirfus was appointed bishop of Constantinople, 
and Hermogenes the praefect endeavoured to put hhn in 
possession, and to drive out Paul ; but Hermogenes was 

^ See the remarks of Pagi, in Socrates, p. 84, not. a. 
^ Who came in like a t/rant^ an<l committed many outrages. 
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murdered by the Athanasian populace, who wanted to havfc 
Paul for their bishop. 

* The Arians, in their council at Antioch, had made a 
creed, and left out the oixoova-tdg. After this they proposed 
a new confession of faith, which was said to have been the 
creed of Lucian the martyr "*, who was of the same senti- 
ments which were afterwards held by Arius, as Alexander 
of Alexandria and Philostorgius testify, 

* In this creed the Arians, avoiding the word Consub' 
stantial^ call the Son ocTps'TTTCv is xai ocmKKoiwrov Trig Bsi^ 
rrjTogf oixiocg rs xou (iovXrig Koti ivmjMScog xui ^o^yjg uira^ 

mutabilem et conversion! non obnoxium ad divinita* 
tern quod attinet, essentia^ vero, consilii, et potentb 
Patris immutabilem imaginem, primogenitum onmis crea« 
turie • 

* Valesius translates ocTra^uKXccKTov ^ nuUatenus discre- 
pantem ;* but though the word is often to be found in that 
sense, it signifies also ' immutabilenu* This induces me 
to think that they had a mind to draw up a creed in expres- 
sions which might be approved by both parties", an expedient 
often practised in this controversy. 

* A. D. 347. Constans called a council at Sardica. Three 
hundred and seventy bishops were assembled, and most of 
them being Homoousians, Athanasius was acquitted. But 
the Arian prelates, withdrawing themselves, met at Philippi, 
and there made contrary decrees, which also were called 
Sardicansian. Nor would Athanasius have been recalled 
to Alexandria, if Constantius, n^oved by the threatening 
letters of his brother Constans, and for the sake of peace, 
had not given his consent to it, two years after the council 
of Sardica. 



» Lucian was highly honoured by the Afidfts, arid soitte oftlie most 
celebrated bishops of that party, as Eusebius of Nicomedia, Maris, The- 
ognis^ I^eontius, &c. are said to have been hie disciples. Philostorgio» 
relates that the body of this martyr was brought^ to Nicomedia by a 
dolphin, the very dolphin, I suppose, who carried Arion upon his back/ 
and who had the same affection for saints as for musicians. 

n This confession of faith is Catholic, says Du Pin, although tte 
word ' Consubstantial * be not in it. B. £. ii. p. 325, 

4 
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• A. D. Sid.® A council was held at Sirniium, in 
vi'hich Photinus was condemned. The bishops who met 
there were almost all of them Arians p, yet were their canons 
received like those of other councils. 

' A. D. 357. Many Homoousians were banished, and 
amongst them Liberius, bishop of Rome, and other 
bishops. Liberius, after having Remained two years in ba- 
nishment, subscribed to the condemnation of Athanasius, 
and published a confession of faith, in which, leaving out 
the word o/xoouV/Oj,-, he declared the Son to be like the Father 
m all things. 

^ At this time the Arians began to be distinguished and 
divided. Part of them were Homoiousians, and part Ano- 
nioeans. The first said that the Son was altogether ^jito/- 
ov(ncg^ of like substance with the Father 5 the second, that 
he was di^ojMotogy unlike, or different, or unequal* Such 
was the difference between the Arians, if we may trujt to the 
accounts of antient writers. 

* In. the council of Ancyra, the Ariomoeans were con- 
demned, and it was decreed* that two* councils should be 
called, one for the Eastern churches, at Seleucia, another 
for the Western, at Ariminum. 

* A. D. S59. At Seleucia, the Homoiousians and the 
Anomoeans contended : the latter were overpowered. 

* Four hundred bishops were assembled at Ariminum, of 
whom about a fourth part were Arians; where, after 
much wrangling and many delays, most of them subscribed 
to a creed, in which it was only said that the Son of God 
was not a creature, like other creatures. 

* A. D. 360. Macedonius, who was driven away from 
Constantinoplej is said to have published his notions con- 
cerning the Holy Ghost. With the rest of the Arians, he 
denied the consubstantiality of the Son, and only said that 
he was like the Father ; but he positively affirmed that the 
Holy Ghost was ktictiov ' created.* His successor was 
Eudoxius, anAnomoean, who had been bishop of Antioch, 
on whose removal great dissensions arose at Antioch. 
Some followed Eustathius, who had been deposed m the 



A. D. 35 1 . Cave. See Socr. ir. 29. and the note*. 
P Cave says, ' Semiarians/ 

yoL.ii. o 
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year 330. Others joined themselves to Meletiiis, who had 
been ordained by the favourers of Eudoxius, and who 
had deserted Arianism ; whilst a third party, who were 
Arians, shunned them both, and had Euzoius for their 
bishop, 

' A. D. 363. The Arians, the Semiarians, (so they called 
the Homoiousians,) and the Consubstantialists, were quar- 
relling and contending every wher^, particularly in the east- 
em parts, and the, emperor Valens favoured and supported 
the Arians* 

' Gregory and Basil, who had led a monastic life, left 
their retirement, to oppose the progress of Arianism/ Le 
Clerc, Compend. Hist. 

A. D. 364. Apollinaris, bishop of Laodicea, a man 
much esteemed for learning and piety, gave rise to a new 
sect. He thought, perhaps, that, Christ being oncj it was 
impossible that two persons could be so united in him as to 
mjJte one person. Thence (as some say) he concluded, 
that in Christ the Aoyog supplied the place of a human 
soul. It is to be supposed that the Arians either were of 
tlie same opinion, or came into it and adopted it, Theo- 
doret says, ' Simon, Basilides, Valentinus, Bardesanes, &c. 
acknowledged Jesus Christ to be God, but said that he was 
only man in appearance ; the Arians held that the fFord 
in Christ supplied the place of a soul. Apollinaris taught 
that the fVord was united to a living body", but a body 
not animated with a reasonable soul ; Photinus, Marcellus 
of Ancyra, and Paul of Samosata, said that Christ was a mere 
man.* Epist. 104. . 

This may suffice for a summary account of the Atha- 
nasian and Arian controversy, during the first forty 
years. 

The Pagans who were by-standers in the times when this 
controversy was so warmly agitated, could not be much 
edified, or much disposed to embrace Christianity, when 
they saw its professors at such implacable variance. This 
made Ammianus Marcellinus say, that no wild beast was 
so cruel an enemy to man as most of the Christians were to 
each other. Julian, says he, knew their quarrelsome temper, 

" 2o?<xa si/,4^i;^(iy' corpus prxditum amrnk sensitive. 
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* nulias infestas hominibus bestdas, ut sunt sibi ferales plerique 
Christistnorum, expertus.' xxii^ 5. 

The Alexandrians, a people naturally satirists, jesters, 
and buffoons °, and the most quarrelsome and seditious of 
all mankind, those I mean who were Pagans, were highly 
entertained with these debates, qnd made them the subject 
bf constant ridicule and drollery in their theatres. Euseb^ 
Vit. Const, ii. 6 1 . They were doubtless of the same opinion 
with Shaftsbury and his facetious disciples, that ' Ridicule is 
the only test of truth/ 

For an instance of their national temper and turn of mind, 
when king Agrippa came to Alexandria, A, D. 38. the 
Alexandrians, who hated him because he was a Jew, and 
envied him because he was a king, contrived to set up a 
rival against him. They took a poor mad-man, who used 
to run naked about the streets, and hung a mat over his 
ishbulders by way of robe, and put a paper diadem on his 
h^4d, and a cane in his hand; When they had thusequipi 
ped hini, they set him up on a bench in the most conspi- 
cuous place in the city ; some with sticks on their shoulders 
istood rouiid him as his guards ; others knelt down before 
him, bringing informations or complaints, or begging fa- 
vours, v^hilst ail the populace shouted, and called him Royal 
Master. Philo in Flacc^ pt 970. ed. Par. 

Elias Cretensis, in his Commentaries on Gregory Naz; 
p. SI 6. says that the Alexandrians ' Ethnicum quendam 
hominem insigniter impudicum, veste detracta, pudendis^ 
que nudatis, in antistitis solio coUocarunt, tanquam si an- 
tistes aliquis foret. Ille vero doctoris larvam prae se ferens, 
in religionem Christianam invehebatur, comico earn risu ex* 
sibilans, etcontrariam ei doctrinam proponens.* 

He took this from Theodoret : ^ Quendam ex suo nu- 
mero notissimae turpitudinis, qui una cum veste pudoretn 
simul exuerat, nudum sicut natus erat, in ecclesiae solio 
coUocantes, concionatorem infamem adversus Christum sa- 

^ The Romans were fond of purchasing Alexandrian boys for slaves, 
bei(iause they were spritely, witty, and extremely impudent. See Statiui 
Silv. ii. i. 72. and v. v. 66, and the commentators. ' 

The poet Claudian was an Alexandrian, and his works are generally 
either panegyrics or satires j but he shines most in the latter, as appeari 
from his two books against EuUopiuSi 

02 
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lutanmt. Nam divinorura verborum loco, tiirpitudinea 
proferebat: pro gra\dbus verbis petulantiam; pro pietate 
impietatem ; pro continentia scortationem, adulterium, mas- 
culam venerem, furtum, escam et potum vitae hominum 
udlia esse docens.* £• H. iv. 22. 

But, to leave the profane scurrilities of the Alexandrians, 
and to return to what is serious, and very serious, let us 
hear the judgment of Erasmus : ' Quid cogitabunt (a fide 
Christiana alieni) si viderint rem usque adeo difficilem esse, 
ut nunquam satis discussum sit quibus verbis de Christo ^ 
loquendum ? perinde quasi cum moroso quopiam agas dae- 
mone, quern in tuam ipsius pemiciem evocaris, si quid te 
fefellerit in verbis praescriptis, ac non potius cum dementis- 
simoServatore, qui a nobis praeter puram simplicemque vitam 
nihil exigit/ Epist. 829. 

For these and such remarks, Erasmus was frequendy 
accused of Arianism by his enemies. ^ Erasmus,* as Le 
Clerc observes, * Arianismi ab illius aevi monachis, aliisque 
non melioribus, insimulatus est; quasi nimio fuisset ingenio, 
quam ut orthodoxus esse posset.* 

' Scripture, say the Protestants, is the only rule of feith 
in matters pertaining to revealed religion, and they say 
well. There is no other Christianity than this ; no other 
test of doctrines than this ; no other centre of union than 
this. Whatsoever is not clearly delivered there, may be 
true^ but cannot be important, umc mea est sentkn- 

TIA, NEQVE ME EX BA VLLIVS VNQVAM AVT DOCTI 
AVT INDOCTI MOVEBIT ORATIO.* 

If, when the quarrel between Alexander and Arius was 
grown to such a height as to want a remedy, the Fathers 
of the church had, for the sake of peace, agreed to draw 
up a confession of faith p in v ords of Scripture, and to 
establish the divinity of Christ in the expressions used by 
the apostles, every one might have assented to it, and the 
Arian party would most certainly have received it. The 
difference of sentiments indeed, and of interpretation, would 
not have ceased, but the controversy would have cooled and 
dwindled away, after every champion had discharged his 

F It had been better to have dropped and dismissed the question; but 
perhapb tl is was impracticable^ ' in tantis anunorum incendiis.' 
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zeal upon paper, and had written to his heart's content. 
The Arian notion, that ' the Son was created in time/ and 
that * there was a time when he existed not,' would proba- 
bly have sunk, as not being the language of the New Tes- 
tament ; and the Macedonian notion, that the Holy Ghost 
^ was created in time,' would have sunk with the other, for 
the same reason ; at least, these opinions would never have 
been obtruded upon us as articles of faith. 

One remarkable difference may be observed between the 
creeds which were proposed upon this occasion. The Con- 
substantialists drew up their creed with a view to exclude 
and distress the Arians^: the Arians had no' design to 
distress the Consubstantialists, but usually proposed creeds 
to which Athanasius himself might have assented; so 
that, if the compilers were Arians, their creeds were not 
Arian. 

The Semiarians agreed with the Arians in rejecting the 
word o/jLoovcriog^ but differed from them in carrying the 
perfections and the dignity of the Son higher Aan the 
Arians did, and in affirming that he was o [jLOiov(nogy of like 
substance, and like to his Father in all things. 

If Christ be God the Word, who had glory with the 
Father before the world was, who was in the beginning, 
who was before all things, by whom all things were made, 
&c. the coetemity of the hoyog with the Father appears to 
be a natural and unforced consequence. 

The autht)r of the Epistle to the Hebrews seems to have 
been of this opinion : he uses a typical argument from the 
cxth Psalm, and draws a parallel between Melchisedec and 
Christ, intending perhaps to intimate, that what Melchise- 
dec was figuratively or typically, that Christ was really and 
truly. Now Melchisedec ' had neither beginning of days, 
nor end of life,' nothing being recorded in Sacred Writ 
concerning his birth or his death : consequently the Son 



s Auctor ipsorum Eusebius Nicomediensis Epistola su^ prodidit di- 
cens : ' Si verum,* jnquit, ' Dei Filjum ^t increatum dicimus, homo- 
ousion cum Patre incipiraus confiteri.* Haec cum kcta esset Epistola 
in Concilio Nicano, hoc verbum in Tractatu Fidei posuerunt Patres, 
quod viderunt adversariis esse formidini, ut tanquam evaginato ab ipsis 
gladio ipsorum nefandac caput haere»eos amputarent. Ambrosius de Fid. 
ad Grat. 1. iii. 7. 
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of God hath in reaMty * neither beginning of days nor end 
pflife/ 

Dr. Clarke judged it more reasonable to admit, than to 
reject, the eternity of the Son, ' It cannot be denied, (says 
this excellent writer) that the terms Son and beget do 
most properly and necessarily imply an act of the Father's 
ivilL For whatsoever any person is supposed to do, not by 
his power and will, but by mere necessity of nature, it is 
not indeed He that does it at all, in any true propriety of 
speech, but necessity/ only. Nor can it intelligibly be 
made out, upon what is founded the authority of the Fa- 
ther in the mission of the Son, if not upon the Son's thus 
deriving his being from the Father s incomprehensible power 
and will. However, since the attributes and powers of God 
are evidently as eternal as his being, and there never was 
any time wherein God could not wtll what he pleased, and 
do what he willed ; and since it is just a^ easy to conceive 
God always acting as always existing ^ and operating be*? 
fore all ages, as easily as decreeing before all ages, it will 
not at all follow, that That which is an eflfect of his will 
and poiver^ must for that reason necessarily be limited to 
any d^nite time. Wherefore not only those antient 
writers who were esteemed SemiarianSy but also the learn- 
edest of the Fathers of the contrary side, even they who 
carried up the generation of the Son the highest of all, did 
still nevertheless expressly assert it to be an act of the Father's 
power and will — 

* The notion of the eternity of the Son is not indeed 
clearly revealed in Scripture ; but it seems most probable 
that God (o UjuvjoxpccTMp) did always exercise, in some man-f 
ner or other, his eternal power and will — 

' Aln^ost all the old philosophers who held the eternity 
of the world, did not thereby mean that it was selfeX' 
istent^ ho.* 

See Clarke's ' Second Reply to W.' Obs. vii. 

Le Clerc'^, who often declared a dislike both of the Arian 

' Le Clerc hath observed, that Christians, forsaking the notions of 
the Consubstantialists and of the Arians, had come by degrees to a 
right way of thinking concerning the unity of God, namely, that God 
is one in the strictest sense, of one simple, numerical, individual es- 
fence, and that the Son and the Holy Ghost are not beings, or essences^ 
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and of thd Consubstantial system, thus delivers his opinion 
of Clarke's ' Scripture Doctrine/ &c. 

* Dr. Clarke's doctrine seems to be the same with that 
of the Nicene council, excepting that he uses not the word 
ConsubstantiaL It is not therefore to be wondered that he 
should have produced so many passages from the antient 
Fathers in favour of his hypothesis. They who pretend 
that the Nicene council should be the rule of our faith, 
ought by no means to censure Dr. Clarke, if they under- 
stand what that council meant.' Bibl. Chois. xxvi. 419. 

It is affirmed by some learned writers in this controversy, 
that eternal generation^ or derivation^ implies a manifest 
contradiction. This was also the notion of Anus, who 
concluded, that because the Son received his existence from 
the Father, therefore there must have been a time whai he 
was not. They who say so are obliged, by unavoidable 
consequence, to maintain this most unphilosophical asser- 
tion. That the Father and First Cause, who hath been \rfiat 
he is, supremely wise, good, and powerful, from all eter- 
nity, yet could not act, and exert his wisdom, goodness^ 
and power from all eternity. But this is what they can 
never prove : and the contrary opinion, namely the eternal 
agency of the Almighty, is far more reasonable, and is 
attended with no other difficulties than those which equally 
attend a past eternity. 

* The eternal generation of the Word is not found in 
Scripture, nor is he called the Son of God upon any ar 
count antecedent to the incarnation.' So says Dr. Benne 
and so say some other writers on both sides of the contr 
versy. Yet there are expressions in the New Testamen 
from which, I think, it may be collected that our Saviou 
was Son of God before his eartiily nativity. But (how- 
soever that be) since there is one God and Father and 



or substances, but modifications, manieres d'etre, of the Divine essence 
or substance. 

The doctrine of a modal, nominal, ideal Trinity terminated unavoid- 
ably in the doctrine of one Divine Person variously manifesting him- 
self. Whether Le Clerc saw and admitted this consequence, I can- 
not say. He seems to have Juctuated on this matter. ^See his Life of 
Sus^bius.. 
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First Cause of all, the difference between Son of God and 
fVord of God is to us nominal and imperceptible, and both 
certainly imply a derivation. 

St. John says that all things were made by the fford ; 
St. Paul says that God made all things by his Son ; whence 
it appears that the Word^ and the Son, are one and the 
same person, receiving his existence from one and the same 
Father. 

One of the texts on which the antients founded the 
generation of the Son before his incarnation, is in Psalm 
^x. 3. according to the LXX. ' Before the morning star I 
begjLt thee :' a text which certainly is full to the purpose, if 
we admit this antient translation of it to be right, and our pre- 
sent Hebrew text to want emendation. 

To settle the controversial bounds between the Arians, 
the Semiarians, and the Athanasians or Consubstantialists 
of those days, and to determine how for they agreed, and 
how for they differed, and how far they were or were not 
consistent with themselves, is, if not an impossibility, yet 
certainly a very diflScult task. They were not to be blamed 
for their inquiries about this subject ; their disputes with 
Jews and Pagans must have unavoidably led them into it: 
but they should not have reviled and persecuted one an- 
other, or required an assent, under pain of excommunica- 
jion, banishment, infamy, and beggary, to expressions not 
used by Sacred Writers. Is this the reverence and respect 
which ought to be paid to the Holy Scriptures? 

Our Saviour is represente4 as submiiting to sufferings and 
to death for our sakes, and then exalted by his Father to 
the highest glory and dominion ; ^nd because, in a submis- 
sion to transient sufferings so amply rewarded, there might 
seem to be no great example of compassion and conde- 
scension, and of that ' love which passeth knowledge,* 
therefore the writers of the New Testament have given us 
some account of his antecedent condition, and infpnn us 
that he who was rich became poor for bur sakes, and quitted 
a state of splendor and happiness, and humbled and emp- 
tied himself^ Ixivooa-e tcocI iTaTfsivuxrsv socvrovy when he be- 
came man. This leads us directly to inquire into the dig-r 
pjty of his nature, concerning which, after all our io^JHis 
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ties, we can know no more than the Holy Scriptures have 
told us ; and from those passages it seems (to me at least) 
to be a fair inference, that ' the Son possessed, from all eter- 
nity, all that the iiifinite love and infinite power and infinite 
wisdom of the Father could communicate.' 

But here it will be asked perhaps. What was the doctrine 
of the Nicene Fathers, and what did they mean hy Consub-^ 
stantiality ? 

It is impossible to answer this question without using 
logical and metaphysical terms. 

By the word oiJLOovcnogj they meant, not of the same 
numerical or individual substance^ but of the same generical 
substance or subsistence^. As, Jimongst men, a son is 
ojjLoovcriog with his father, that is, of the same human 
nature ; so, in their opinion \ the Son of God is 
ofjioova-tog with the Father, that is, of the same divine na^ 
t'ure. 

By this word, therefore, they intended to express the 
same kind of nature^ and ao far a natural equality. 

But, according to them, this natural equality excluded 
not a relative inequality \ a majority and minority^ found- 
ed upon the everlasting difference between giving and re- 
ceiving^ causing and being caused. 

They had no notion of distinguishing between person 
and being J between an intelligent a gent ^ and an intelligent 
active substance^ subsistence^ or entity. 

When they said that the Father was God, they meant 
that he was God of himself originally y and underived} 
&s^g dyevvYiTogj and o' &£og. 

When they said that the Son was God, fliey meant 

■ That l[j.oo6<n6$ means ' of one substance in kind/ hath been show- 
ed by Petavius, Curcellaeus, Cud worth, Le Clerc, Clarke, &c. and to 
prove it would be ' actum agere.* 

' 'OjOLOoucr/o^ r(v Ilar^/ jcara rrjy bsirr^rcL, y-ou o[jLQOv(rios iJjxTv rtari 
T'r]y "dyBccvTrdtYfroi' ' of one substance with th*. Father, as to his divinity, 
and of one substance with us, as to his humanity/ Concil. Chalce- 
donense. So say the writers of the fifth century, who were called 
orthodox : but they who «p^ak thus must have understood by ojxo* 
oyViOf, 'of one substance in kind/ if we suppose them to have had 
any ideas pffixed to their words, and to have been consistent with them- 
selves 5 which is niore indeed than I wpuld affirm, 
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that he was God by generation or derivation ; &so$ y^ 

The Unity of God they maintained, and they defended 
it, first, by considering the Father as the First Cause, die 
<mly Underived and Self-existing ; secondly, by supposing 
an mdmate, inseparable, and incomprehensible union, con* 
necdon, indwelling, and co«existence, by which the Fa- 
ther was in the Son, and the Son in the Father; and 
thirdly, by saying that in the Father and the Son there tos 
an unity of will, design, and consent, and one divine power 
and dominion, originally in the Father, and derivatively in 
the Son. 

Such seems to have been then: system ; and my design is 
barely to represent it, and to do it justice. 

In process of time Christians went into a notion that die 
Son was rocoTooiTiog and fMovoovirtogj ^ of the same iTidi" 
vidual substance with the Father, and with the Holy Spirit ;* 
s^d they seem to have done this with a view to secure the 
doctrine of the unity. 

The school-men took up the subject, and treated it in 
their way, which they called explaining^ and which men of 
sense call impenetrable jargon. 

Of all the modem writers upon this controversy, they 
who have undertaken to prove the doctrine of the Trinity 
by CabbalisMy have talked in the most singular manner; 
though, I doubt not, with very honest and upright inten- 
tions. 

A notable specimen of this way of talking is produced 
in * Clarke's Letter to Wells/ The author, whosoever he 
was, informs us, that Job xii. 12. ' with the antient is 
wisdom,* means ' With the Father and the Son is the Holy 
Spirit;' that the ' maid' in Job xxxi. 1, 2. is the ' Virgin 
Mary ; * that Christ ' sent himself,' and consequendy 
* prayed and returned thanks to himself, interceded with 
himself,' &c. that ' whilst he was upon earth the kingdom 
of heaven was held in commission, and managed by the 
angels,' &c, &c. He should have added to all his proofe 
the spurious text in 1 John v. 7. ' There are three that 
J)ear record,* &c. I call it spurious, since so much may |)6 
prgcd against it, and so little for it. 
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One Meyer wrote a book, * De Mysterio S. S, Trinka* 
tis ex solius Veteris Testament! Libris demonstrato/ The 
text -which he urges as the most clear and conclusive of all, 
IS Deut. vi. 4. ' Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one 
Lord :' in which he is not at all singular, many of his 
Cabbalistic brethren having made the same remark on the 
same text. 

Rabbi Judah hath preserved a tradition, that the antient 
Jews, in their liturgy, used this form of prayer ; * I and 
He, save, I pray :' and this Galimatias is a mystical repre- 
sentation of the Trinity, according to some persons who 
were learned men, but too much addicted to Rabbinism. 
See Jac, Alting Gram. Heb. exerc. iii. and Vitringain Jesai. 
xliii. p. 469. 

The famous Postellus observed that there were eleven 
tJiousand proofs of the Trinity in the Old Testament, inter- 
preted rightly, that is, ItviioXoyi'noi^vcrriKOKcx&^aXKm-HMg. 

' Your friend (says Clarke to Nelson), being a sincere 
and sober-minded man, has entered only a little way into 
these traditionary explications of Scripture ; ,but those who 
have gone far into them have given such visionary and 
Cabbalistical interpretations, especially oiF the Old Testa- 
ment, as give too sad occasion for infidels to look upon 
all religion as enthusiasm, and particularly have caused the 
study of the Hebrew language, which of itself is a plain, 
easy, inartificial language, to be brought, by men of weak 
judgment abusing it, into the utmost contempt.* 

Abbadie, a man of vivacity and of a warm imagination, 
wrote two Treatises : in the one he proved with much spirit 
and elegance the truth of natural and revealed religion, in 
the other he defended the divinity of Christ ; but how ? 
By laying down his own notion of it, and then arguing 
that if it was not true, our Saviour was what is too shocking 
to be named or thought of, and what no Mahometan would 
call him "". 

Few controversies have been carried on with less temper 
and with less prudence than this. 

Before the fourth century was ended, the Consubstan- 

" This odious indiscretion hath been frequent amongst di»pute» of 
^ore zeal than judgment. 
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tiaUsts differed and disputed amongst themselves, whether 
in the Trinity there were three hypostases^ or one hypo- 
siasis : part of them held the fust, and part the second 
opinion ; and it hath been supposed by some, that they had 
nodons directly contrary to each other : but the truth is, 
that they only misimderstood one another, and were in reality 
of the same mind. 

For the word vTroa-Tucrig was ambiguous, and had two 
senses. In the first sense, hypostasis is ' the existence of 
a thing,' or ' the manner in which it exists ;* in the 
second sense it is ' the existing thing,' or ^ the substance 
itself.' 

Three human souls have only one hypostasis^ in the first 
sense, that is, one and the same kind of nature, consisting 
of intelligence, activity, &c. but in the second sense, 
they are three hypostases^ that is, three intelligent active 
bangs. 

The Consubstantialists, who said that in the Trinity 
there was one hypostasis^ took the word in the first sense ; 
and their brethren, who said there were three hypostases^ 
took the word in the second sense ; and thus the dispute 
was verbal, and as soon as they came to understand one 
another they were reconciled. 

In the fourth century, the Consubstantialists began the 
persecution, by excommunicating and banishing their adver- 
saries. 

After the death of Constantine, Constantius persecuted 
the Consubstantialists ; and the Arians under his protection 
(as afterwards under Valens) were guilty of many horrible 
outrages and cruelties, which must have hurt their cause 
greatly, and have made honest men hold them in abomina- 
tion. 

Julian gave liberty to all the contenders to fight it out in 
disputation, and recalled those whom Constantius had ba- 
nished. 

Jovian favoured the Consubstantialists during his short 
reign. 

Valentinian, like a wise prince, kept an even hand be- 
tween both parties, and would not be the tool of either. 
. Valens at the same time persecuted the Consubstwtialists 
in his dominionst 
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Gratian and Theodosius oppressed the Arlans. 

The Ariaas were also divided into sects which anathema- 
tized and plagued each other. But Arianism subsisted, and 
made a considerable figure for above three hundred years, 
and was at last destroyed by violence and persecution. See 
Bayle'sDict. ^rius. 

in the fourth century were held thirteen councils against 
Anus, fifteen- for him^ and seventeen for the Semiarians; 
in all forty.five. 

How could the Arians, in the time of Constantms and 
Valens, bring themselves to such an unchristian persecuting 
temper ? how could they oppress their fellow Christians^ 
the Consubstantialists, wno, supposing them to have been 
in an error, fell into it through a religious fear of ascrilnng 
too little to their Redeemer, and of not paying him sufii- 
cient honour ? Can a man love his Saviour^ and hate his 
brother for a mistake of this kind ? 

And how could the Consubstantialists persuade them- 
selves that an Arian, who perhaps had suffered for profes- 
sing Christianity in times of distress, who believed Christ to 
be his Maker, his Saviour, his King, and his Judge, would 
choose to detract from his dignity, and to offend him ia 
whom he placed all his hopes of salvation ? Human nature 
is not capable of this folly j and if the man were in an error, 
yet in such a person the error must have been involuntary, 
a mere defect of the understanding, and not a fault of the 
will. 

A Christian, and a lover of peace, who lived in ob- 
scurity, and whose name I cannot tell, stood up, and 
said: 

* My brethren, The things to be believed are few, the 
things to be done are many ; but you behave yourselves 
as if the reverse of this were true. St. Paul tells you, " The- 
Grace of God that bringeth salvation hath appeared to all 
men ; teaching us, that, denying ungodliness and worldly 
lusts, we should live soberly, righteously, and godly, in 
this present world, looking for that blessed hope, and 
the glorious appearance of the great God, and (of) our 
Saviour Jesus Christ.'' Concerning the nature of Jesus 
you can dispute incessantly, and concerning the word Grace 
you will probably dispute no less ; but the r^t of the sc^- 
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tence you disregard as of small consequence or import- 
ance. What, I beseech you, must the Jews and the 
Pagans conceive of you and of your religion ? And what 
do the holy angels think, who look down upon your con- 
tentions? Those blessed and compassionate spirits pity 
you, and think you mere children; But when from con- 
tending you proceed to beating your fellow-servants, to 
persecuting and destroying, they consider you as most 
malicious and wicked children ; their pity is chaiiged into 
indignation, and they would strike you dead, if the Su- 
preme Governor did not stay their hand, and remind them 
that such disorders must needs arise, and shall one day be 
rectified/ 

So said this Unknown ; but behold the consequence ! The 
Consubstantialists called him an Arian, and the Arians called 
him a Consubstantialist. 

The Nicene Fathers having anathematized the Arians, 
the emperor seconded them, and banished Arius and the 
bishops who sided with him, and ordered the books of 
Arius to be burnt ; and added, — ^ If any man be found to 
have concealed a copy of those books, and not to have 
instantly produced it and thrown it into the fire, he shall 
be put to death. The Lord be with you all !' Socrat. i. 
p. 32. » 

Constantine's conduct was variable afterwiards ; for he 
certainly understood not this perplexed afid obscure con- 
troversy, and he acted as he was influenced at diflferent 
times by the ecclesiastics of each party, who accused 
one another not only of heterodoxy, but of being ene- 
mies to the emperor, and of other faults and misde- 
meanours. 

The creed of Arius, which he delivered to Constantine, 
tod upon which the emperor ordered him to be recalled and 
restored, is thus : 

* We believe in one God, the Father Almighty, ^d in 
our Lord Jesus Christ his Son, begotten of him before all 
ages, God the Word, by whom all things were made 
in heaven and in earth, who descended and was incarnate, 
suffered, arose, and ascended into heaven, and will come 
Ugain to judge the living and the dead. We believe ift the 
Holy Ghost, the resintection of the flesh, the life to cotae) 
2 
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and the kingdom of heaven, and in one catholic Church of 
God dispersed over all the earth. 

* This faith we have received from the holy Gospels^ 
in which the Lord says to his disciples, Go and teach all 
nations, baptizmg them in the name of the Father and of 
the Son and of the Holy Ghost. If we do not believe 
these things, and truly acknowledge the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost, as the whole Catholic Church and 
the Scriptures teach, to which we yield an assent in ail 
things, God is our judge both now and at the day of judg- 
ment,' &c. Socr. i. 26. Soz. ii. 27. 

Anus died suddenly, A. D. 336. ^ upon which the opinions 
were various. 

Some ascribed it to a violent distemper. 

Others to his Excess of joy, at finding his affairs in a 
good situation. 

Others called it a judgment. 

Lastly, the Arians said that his adversarieis had killed 
him by some wicked arts, yorinluig \ and surely it is not 
impossible that amongst his numerous enemies there might 
be one who would not scruple to give him a dose, and to 
jsend him out of the way. 

Athanasius, as we may suppose, accounted it an unques- 
tionable miracle, and a divine judgment upon him for per- 
jury ; and uses the same words in which the Scriptures de- 
scribe the death of Judas. "AKTC svdvg l^sXdcoy, oio-Trsf^ 
iiKTiv S«^, TCUTSTreas' Kal TrpYivyjg ysvoijisvog^ iTJtKyias /x5(rof. 
* Verum illico egressus, tanquam poenas luens, cor- 
ruit ; et pronus jacens crepuit medius.' Apud Sozonu 
ii. 30. 

George Valla, a professor of humanity, died in the 
same manner as was reported of Arius : * Dum corpori 
vacaturus excrementa cibi dejedt, animam etiam morte 
subitaria exhalavit.' Such accidents befall one as well as 
another. See Bayle's Reflections upon it, Diet. Falla. 

It is thought by Valesius, that the Arius who was recon- 
died to the church at the council of Jerusalem in 335^ was 
not the more celebrated Arius, but another ecclesiastic of 
the same name, and of the same party ; but this opinion 
is pretty generally rejected. See the notes on Socr. i. 33. 
and Soz. ii. 30. andBayle's Diet, jiriics. E. 



* Alexander, bishop of Constantinople, refused fo fii 
ceive Arius to communion, though the emperor had order'- 
ed him to do it, and though the Arian bishops were deter- 
mined to conduct Arius to church in spite of Alexander. 
In this extremity, not knowing how to act a consistent 
part, and to proceed as he had begun, he shut himself up, 
as history says, in the church, and there prayed most de- 
voutly to God, not that he himself might be instructed 
vrhat he should think of these things, and how he should 
act, or that Arius might be converted from his errors ; but 
his prayer was, that if the opinions of Aritis were true, he 
himself might not live to see the day when they were to 
he discussed ; and that if he himself was orthodox, Arius, 
who had been the cause of so many evils j might be punish- 
ed for his impiety. A prayer which had so little charity 
m it, and by which it appeared that the prelate was 
more solicitous for his own honour than for the truth, 
was however successful, and Arius died, either on that 
day, or on the day foUowmg/ Le Clerc, Bibl. Univ* 
X. 474- 

But perhaps the story was made by the Athanasians after 
the event, and the bishop did not pray in this strange 
manner. 

Nothing had been decreed by the Nicene council con- 
cerning the nature of the Holy Ghost, and no controversy 
was raised on that subject, till Macedonius, bishop of Con- 
stantinople, taught that the Holy Ghost was a creature. 
They who afterwards held that notion were called Macedo- 
nians, or Marathonians, from one Marathonius, bishop of 
Nicomedia. The Arians were probably of the sanie 
opinion. 

The Semiarians assembled a council at Seleucia, and dre^ 
iip a creed, in these words : 

* We acknowledge and believe in one God, the Father 
Almighty, maker of heaven and earth, of things visible 
and invisible : We believe also in our Lord Jesus Christ, 
his Son, begotten of him without passion * before all ages> 
God the Word, the only begotten of God, (who is) 
Light, Life, Truth, and Wisdom, by whom all things 

* airaJwf. 
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>trere rnade, in heaven and upon earth, visible and invisi- 
ble. We believe that in the end of ageSj to abolish sill, 
he assumed flesh of the holy Virgin Mary, and became 
man, and suffered for our offences, and rose again, and 
was taken up into heaven, tod sitteth at the right hand of 
the Father, and shall come again with glory to judge the 
living and the dead. We believe also in the Holy Ghost, 
which our Lord and Saviour called z Paraclete y, and pro* 
mised to send, and did send to his disciples after his depar- 
ture, by which also he sanctifies all those in the church 
who believe, and are baptized in the name of the Fa- 
ther, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.* Socn 
ii- 40. . 

Socrates, who was a candid man, seems to approve of 
this creed, and says ; * Ego vero afErmo, si ab initio de 
l!*Ticaena fide ita sensissent tum ii qui ante istos vixerant^ 
turn qui illos subsecuti sunt, cessaturam fuisse qusestionem 
omnem et contentionem, nee violentum et rationis ek- 
pertem tumultum in ecclesia fuisse valiturum. Bed quem- 
adinodunii ista se habeant, prudentioribus judicandum 
relinquo.' 

The Nicene creed t 

* We believe in one God, the Father Almighty, maker 
of all things visible and invisible ; and in one Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, begotten and only-begotten of the 
Father; that is, of the substance of the Father*, God of 
God, Light of Light, very God of very God, begotteli, 
not made, consubstantial with the Father, by whom all 
things were made both in heaven and in earth : who 
for us men, and for our salvation, descended and was in* 
camate, and was made man, suffered, and rose again the 
third day, ascended into the heavens, and will come to 
judge the living and the dead. (fVe believe) also in the 
Holy Ghost. 

* The holy Catholic and Apostolic Church anathema- 
tizes those who say that, there was a time when the Son of 
God was not, and that before he was begotten he was not. 



y ' Comforter/ or, ' Advocate/ 

* of, or from, or out of, the substance of '.be Father i U r^i OtfV*V 

Vol. II. P 
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and that be was oiade out of nothing, or out of another sub- 
stance or e^ence, and is created, or changeable, or altera 
able/ Apud Socn i, 8. 

Such was the Nicene creed, as it stood originally, and 
before it was interpolated by subsequent councils. Our 
church hath dropped the anatnematizing clauses at the end, 
and one cannot help wishing that the Nicene Fathers bad 
4one the same. The Christians in times following wore 
perpetually making anathematisms, even upon the sUghte3t 
. and poorest occasions ; and it is really a wonder that they 
.did not at last insert in their Litanies, * We beseech thee 
to curse and confound the Pelagians, Semipelagians, Ne- 
$t€>rians, Eutychians, Monothelites, Jacobites, Iconoclasts, 
and all heretics and schismatics.' 

I, , . ' * " . 

About, the time of Constantine, Christian festivals and 
holy-days began to take place of Pagan solemnities. 

, The Council of Aries was held A. D. 314. on accomit 
of the Donatists. The tenth canon of this council exhorts 
men, whose wives had been, convicted of adultery, not to 
marry again till the aduhress were dead. An unreasonaUe 
request. 

When Constantine was about to make war with Lid* 
. nius, there was a wonderful apparition, says Eusebius; 
r several regiments of Constantine's soldiers were seen at 
f jioonday marching, as victorious, through the cities be- 
. longing to Licinius. Eusebius however had the discretion 
. to introduce the story with a (pota-i^ ' they say,' and took 
K care, by so doing, to affirm nothing that was not true ; for 
without .question there were people enough who said so. 
Vit. Const, ii. 6. But in his Life of Constantine he is to 
.be considered as an orator and a panegyrist, rather than as 
. an historian, 

Na?arius, who was a Pagan, in his Panegyric of Con- 
stantine, mentions such a miracle of an army descending 
iirom heaven to assist that prince against Maxentius. ^ Ib 
. ore denique est omnium Galliarum, exercitus visps, qui 
se divinitus niissos prae se ferebant — Illi caelo lapa, ilfi divi* 
nitus missi gloriabantur quod tibi militabant. 
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^ in ore est dmnium Galliarum/ quoth he. iTiese 
Gauls were what the French call ' des temoinsNoriiians,*— 
Norman witnesses. 

It is strange, isays Le Clerc, that no Christian author 
hlth mentioned these angels whom God sent to assist 
Constantine, and that Nazariiis, who speaks of this mi- 

.iacle, says nothing of that of the cross. Bibl. Chois. 
iii. 352. 

Constantine transferred the seat of empire to Byzantium, 
tkrhich he embellished, enlarged, and tnade equal to an- 
tient Rome^ and to which he gave his own name ; by 
Vhich he certainly disobliged the Roman senate and peo- 

,j)le. This change contributed to weaken the western 
part of the empire, and to bring on its dissolution But 
Whether it were prudent or no, politically considered, it 
seems to have been of no moral import ; virtue and reli- 
gion and liberty neither gained nor lost by it ; nor, in all 
probability, could the Roman empire have continued entire 

'. Upon the foot that it was in the time of Constantine, though 
Rome had remained the imrivalled city, and the usual place 

. of the emperor's residence. 

Constantine had a divine revelation to build Constanti- 
nople, says Sozomen, and the emperor himself affirmed the 
isame * in dne of his laws ; and according to Philostorgius, 

' he declared that he was guided by a heavenly vision in 
tracing the extent of the new city. In this city no Pagan 
temples, rites, and ceremonies were permittee^ say Euse- 

r bius, Sozomen, and Orosius : Zo^mus says the contrary. 
Thus much is certain, that Christianity prevailed £au: more 
there than at Rome. Sozi ii. S. 

When Constantine went to war, he carried with him 
a tent, in form of a chapel, where he prayed to God, 
and had presbyters and deacons to perform divine service ; 
and then<;e began the custom in the Roman army for each 
legion to have a chaplain. Sozom. ii 8. 

As he was on many occadons generous and liberal, 

^ Or seemed to affirm it. ' Pro commoditate Urbis quam ster- 
Bo nomine^ juhente Deo, donavimus, haec vobis prlvilegia crcdidi- 
mus defereada/ &c. Cod. Th. 1. xiii, tit v. p. 63, where <e^ C^- 
thofred. 

P2 
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and did so much for the church, and gave so muchta 
ecclesiastics, Soz. i. 8. he might have extended his favours 
also to men of letters ; but it appears not that he signalized 
himself that way. In his reign, and in the fourth cen- 
tury, as religious and metaphysical quarrek ran high, and 
monkery grew and prospered, and miraclesr abounded, so 
liberal arts and sciences, and polite literature, fell into a de- 
clining condition. 

He seems to have been possessed with the building 
spiritj and spent immense sums upon houses, palaces, 
and churches *; and particularly upon Constantinople. This, 
and his profuse gifts to some who deserved them, and to 
others who deserved them not, obliged him to burden his 
people With taxes. 

He built a church, and dedicated it to the twelve apostles, 
and intended to be buried there for the benefit of his soul. 
tog ocv Tcai [jlstoc TsK^vrvjif d^iooTO tcSv bvtccv9o7 ^sXKov<rujy STrt 
Tifx^ Tuv ceTToa-ToKuiV <rvvT6\s7(rQoci Bv%oo¥ — oo^iKsiocv ^n}%Yig 
or/iTi(Popov Tviv Tcoy^B jjLviiiifi}/ iroiCKT^oii ocvTca 'Tritrrevuv' 
* quo scilicet precationum quae in honorem *apostolonim 
ibi celebrandas erant, etiam mortuus particeps fieret. — 
piro certo sibi persuadens, horum memoriam non parum 
udlitatis animse suae esse allaturam." Eusebius Vit. Const. 
iv. 60. 

These things Eusebius mentions "with approbation, and 
they show how even such men 2^8 he were not free from 
superstition* 

Constantine was perhaps the first Christian who tos 
buried in a church ; which afterwards became a common 
practice. 

There is a story about him in Chrysostom, t. i. orat. 20. 
related by Flavian, which is much to his credit ; that some 
rioters having done outrage to one of his statues, and they 
who excired him to revenge and severity having told him, 
amongst jother things, that his face had been pelted with 
stones, and all over bruised and battered, he put his hand to 
his face, and said that he did not feel it. 

He was neither so good as Christian writers describe 

* Joannes Ciampmi gives an aecount of them ma Treatise^ *D« 

Sacr'^^ jiidiBciis a Coustantino Magno constructisJ 
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lum,' nor so bad as some Pagans represent him. He must 
have greatly offended the latter, since he not only establish- 
ed Christianity, but began the destruction of Paganism^by 
various discouragements; by shutting up some temples, 
pulling down some, and stripping others of their gods and 
ornaments. He was indeed guilty of several faults, but 
upon the whole, his good qualities may perhaps outweigh 
the bad. Fleury observes very prettily, ' On ne se trom- 
pera point sur Constantin, en croyant le mal qu'en dit Eu- 
sebe, et le bien qu'en dit Zosune.' 

Eutropius hath judged freely of him, and not amiss. 
•'•Insolehtia rerum secundarum aliquantum Constantinum 
jex ilia favorabili animi docilitate miitavit. Primum necessi- 
tudines persecutus, egregium virum et sororis filium, omni- 
jnodae indolis juvenem interfecit ; mox uxorem, post nume- 
rosos amicos. Vir primo imperii tempore optimis princi- 
pibus, ultimo mediis comparandus.' L x. 

Excessive honours, and little short of divine, v;ere paid 
by the Christians to his name, to his tomb, and to his statue, 
after his death. He was called a saint, and a saint equal to 
the apostles; and as Proculus forsware himself to make 
Romulus a God, so Nicephorus had the effrontery to de- 
clare that God had endued the urn and the statue of Con- 
standne with nuraculous powers, and that v^hosoever touched 
them was healed of all diseases and infirmities. The Pa- 
,^ans, who scorned to be less complaisant than the Christians, 
made him a God. Philostorg. ii.,17. Xheodoret i. 34. 
Nicephorus viii. 55. Eutropius. 

EusTATHiU3 bishop of Antioch, a great friend of Atha- 
nasius, was deposed by the synod of Antioch, for Sabel- 
lianism, A. D. 327* ' Some relate,* says Socrates, ' that 
it was for other faults, which yet they have uot mentioned : 
. and indeed it is a' custom with our spiritual rulers, when they 
depose a man, to load him with general accusations, and to 
call him irreligious and impious, but never to specify and 
declare particularly of what impiety he is guilty. 'Cig 
//Jy ovv TtV'.g ^a<rlv9 J/' oih'Kocg ovTt uyoc^oig cit,\locg* ^zvspoog 
yoi^ ovx. slfYi7tu(ri. tovtc Is IttI ttccvtmv klvoQoctri toov xa- 
GuiPovuivcAjv %oi{iv • 01 eTTicntoTrQij KocTfiyo^ovvTBg ^-v kuI 
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mreCulv ydyoyrs^^ rois 8^ a/r/a^ t?^ ac^^lag ov 7rpoTri9iyris^ 
C 24. 

Whsooever sits down to examine the state of the Christiaii 
world, civil and reUgious, in the fourth and fifth centuries, 
if he be not strangdy prejudiced, vnUl find his veneration 
for those days to wear off apace, and, if he lives in a I^o« 
testant country, will learn perhaps to be contented with his 
own times, which, such ^s tliey are, deserve the prefer? 
ence. 

RuFiNus, and from him Socrates, Sozomen, and The? 
pdoret, give us an account of the conversion of some Indian 
nations ^ in the time of-Constantine, of which the subst^c^ 
is as follows : 

These Indians, being at variance with the Romans, slew 
all the pfUfsengers in a ship which put into one of their bar* 
bo)ir8| except two boys, Frumentius and iEdesius, whom 
Meropiuc, a Christian and a philosopher, of Tyre, and a 
relation of theirs, had taken sdong with him* These boys 
were presented to the king of the country, who made Frut 
mentius his sepretary, and ^desius his cup-bearen The 
king died, leaving a wife and a youn^ child, and Frumen- 
tius administered the affair^ of the kingdom, together widi 
jSSdesius, during the minority pf the young king. Fru- 
mentius, inquiring amongst the Roman merchants who 
traded there, found some Christians, who under his pror 
tection assembled together, and built a church, and catet 
chized some of the Indians. Frumentius, resigning his 
office, which he had filled with credit ^d integrity, got 
leave to return home with iEdesius, ^d, coming to Alex* 
andria, exhorted Athanasius to send over spipe ecclesias* 
tics tg that country. He was prevailed upon to go back 
himself, as the' most proper person ; and being made a 
bishop, he preached the gospel there with great suipf 

^ Or of a people of iElhiopia^ whose capital was Auxiimls. Tillempnt 
hath collected many things concerning Fnimentius/ H. E. vii. ^* 
Ludolphus in his ' Historia ^thiopica ' says^ tbat^ according to the 
Greek, Latin^ and ^thiopic writers, the Abyssines were converted by 
frumentius, and that Cedrenus and Nicephon^ were mistaken in pl3r 
c'mg the conversion of this people so low as the reign of Justinian. 
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cess, healing the sick^ and working many miracles* This 
account Rufinus received from :iEdesius, who- was re^ 
turned home to Tyre, and Was there a presbyter of the 
church. Sbcrates i. 19. Sozomen ii. 24. Theodoret i. 2S# 
Rufinus. 

About the same time the Iberi received Christianity, as 
we learn from Rufinus, and after him from Socrates, So- 
zomen, and Theodoret. The Iberi inhabited a country 
between the Eyxine sea and the Caspian, which is nov 
called Georgia, A Christian woman, who was a captive, 
had gained the esteem 'and respect of the people by hei 
good behaviour. It was a custom there to carry sick 
children fix)n]i house to house; to ask advice of the neighs 
bourhood. A child h&ng brought to her, she put him 
upon her bed, and^praved for hirfi, and restored himtb 
health. The queen of the countiy, being irery ill, and 
hearing of this, came to her, and was healed in like man* 
lier. The king and the queen offered her great rewards, 
i^hich she would not accept, but exhorted them to em- 
brace her religion. Thus far the story has a good face; 

l)Ut' • • 

' Desinit in pisc^^m mulier formosa supfme/ 

^or the present the exhortations of the female captive had 
no effect upon the king. Afterwards, as he was hunting 
in a forest, it grew quite dark on a sudden, and he knew 
not which way to go, and was in great distress : he called 
upon Jesus Christ, and the day-light instantly returned. 
Upon this he sent for the woman, was instructed by her iii 
Christianity, recommended it to his subjects^ and sent fcfr 
proper teachers to Constantine^, who received his tn^- 
sengers with great kindness, and appointed a bishop to go 
with them. In the mean rime the king erected a church, 
at the building of which a very hnprobable miracle is 
related 'tb have been wrought ; a pillar was*m6ved, and 
raised up, and suspended in the air, by the prayers of the 
woman* Rufinus says that he had this account ftx>m Ba- 

« To this Constantine seems to alhide in his Epistle to the Council of 
Tyre. * Mea certe opera dtvino Numini inserviente, ubiqiie tiftrranim 
pax viget; ipsis etfam bafbaris Dei nomeir sincere venerantibus^ 
qui ad hoc usque tempus veritatem ignofavexant-— *— * Socr. i. 34* 
8oz.u.2». 
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cu)iui« Bacurius was prince of the Iberi^ and a general in 
the Roman service, under Valens and Theodosius, about 
forty years after the conver^on of that people, Zosimus, 
ivho was a zealous Pagan, commends him as a very brave 
and very honest man. ^EA^cw pV $^ ^A^i^svlccg to yevog^ 
i^M Ss Trda-rig KaJCcriSuQcg *«v3;p, ju^fra tov Tot ttoXsijlikcc tt^- 
TTccihviT&cct* It iv. See Rufinus x, 10, Socrates i. 20, 
Sozomen ii. 7. Theodoret i. 24t 

As to the facts in these two relations, which are not 
miraculous, there is no sufficient reason to deny them 5 
but the preternatural part, particularly in the story of th^ 
Iberi \ calls loudly for abatements : however, the occasion, 
the converting of two nations to Christianity, might be 
worthy of miracles, such as healing the diseased, and we 
should rather expect to find them here than in the dens of 
monks, or at the graves of the martyrs. Eusebins says 
nothing at all of these transaction^. 

.. The miracle of the pillar was perhaps borrowed from 
Pliny J that of the cfar^wer^j from Ovid. 

' Summa miracula, epistylia tantac molis attolli potuisse, 
• — DifEcillime hoc contigit in limine ip^o qviod fgribus im^ 
ponebat. Etenim ea. maxima moles fuit : nee sedit in cu- 
Dili, anxio artifice, mortis destinatione suprema. Tra- 
duntque in ea cogitatione fessum nocturno tempore in 
quiete vidisse pr^esentem Deam^ cui templum fiebat, hor- 
tanteni ut viveret : se composuisse lapidem : atque ita 
postero die apparuit, et pondere ipso correctus videba* 
tur.* He speaks of the temple 01 the Ephesian Dianai 
»qcvi, 2U ; 

' Exierat tecto Laurentes Reus in agros^ 
Indigenas fixurus apros— ? 
Turn quoque cantato densetur carmine ccelumj' 
Et nebulas exhalat humus, csecisque vagantur 
Limitibus comites^ et abest custodi^ regi/ 

Met. xiv. 342, 



* Miracles are now ceased amongst thU people, by their own ae* 
. knowledgraent. When the Popish missionaries tell the Georgians what 
. miracljes ai^e stiU wrought in the church of Rome^ the Georgians answer, 

I'hat is a lie, for we have none now wrought amongst us, Galanj 

^i^tpria Armen^, 
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To these missionaries we may add an Arian missionary, " 
who flourished about the same time, and whose history is 
thus delivered by Philostorgius* 

Constantius, like his father Constantine, was very de. 
sirous to spread the gospel in foreign parts. He sent an 
embassy to a people called Homeritce *^, supposed to have 
been the antient Sabaeans, and the posterity of Abraham 
by Keturah, dwelling in Arabia Felix. They circumcised 
tneir children on the eighth day, and sacrificed to the sun, 
moon, and daemons of the country, and many Jews dwelt 
amongst them. The emperor sent magnificent presents to 
their prince, and desired he would permit churches to be 
built in his dominions for the Roman merchants who re* 
sorted thither,, and for those natives who should embrace 
Christianity. 

One of the principal ambassadors was Theophilus, an 
Indian, who in his youth had been sent an hostage to Con- 
stantine, from the* inhabitants of the island Diu, and, settling 
at Rome, led a monastic life, and had a great reputation 
for sanctity. Eusebius of Nicomedia had ordained him 
deacon, and upon this occasion the Arians made him a 
bishop, Perhaps, says Valesius, they did this through 
emulation, and to equal one of their own sect to Frumentius, 
who had been consecrated and sent to ^Ethiopia in like 
manner by Athanasius. 

Theophilus preached the gospel to the Homeritae, was 
opposed violently by the Jews, whom he put to silence by 
working miracles^ converted the king and many of the 
people, and established Christianity in those parts. 

After this he went to Diu, to visit his own country, and. 
passed through many regions of India where the gospel was 
already received, and where he rectified some irregularities 
in practice ; for as to matters of feith there was nothing 
amiss, says Philojstorgius, and they were all of the Arian 
persuasipn. 

. Thence he went to the Ethiopians called j^iurumit^y 
and settled things pertaining to religion. 
. Then he returned to Rome, was highly honoured by the 
i^mperor, remained with the title of bishop, but without any 

« See Gothofred on the Cod. Th. 1. xii. tit. xii. p. 592. 
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particular church or diocese, and was esteemed and beloTed 
by all those of his own sect^ as a most excellent and pious 
man. 

^ Tradit Philostorgius Auxumitas a Theophilo Ariano 
conversos tempore Constantii ; cum populi istius conversio 
revera tribuenda sit Frumentio orthodoxo, ordinato ab 
Athanasio/ Lowth. To contradict Philostorgius, he 
ipakes him affirm more than his words imply. Tolg Au^» 
cvuiTocis 5i 'TToc^ccysyovoog, xa) roc Ixi7(r« KaToca-Tyitrdii^yo^f 
TTig gVi ^Vbfjfji^aiovg dvoiKOfii^g Hxbto* , * Sed cum a^ 
Auxumitas venisset, et cuncta ilUc negotia probe ordi- 
nasset, inde ad Romanorum ditionem redire coepit' iii. 
p. 489. 

Constandus, and Gallus his nephew, had sworn friend" 
ship and fidelity to each other in the presence of this The* 
ophilus: therefore, when Constantius was resolved to 
destroy Gallus, Theophilus interposed, and exclaimed 
against it; upon which Constandus banished him. But 
afterwards, the emperor's beloved wife being very ill, he 
had recourse to Theophilus, who was reported to work 
miracle^ and to heal (he sick ; he therefore recalled him, 
owned his fault, begged pardon, and entreated him ear* 
nestly to cure his wffe. Theophilus laid his hands upon 
her, and she recovered. Tet, aner this, he banished Theor 
philus a second dme, suspecting him to have been a favourer 
of Gallus. 

Theophilus is said to have raised a woman from the 
dead. ^ Aiunt edam eum aliquanoo Antiochiae Judaeam 
quandam ex mortuis suscitasse. Id autem ajGrmat Tha- 
lassius, qui cum illo diudssime versatus est, et in huju^ 
modi rebus extra suspicionem est mendacii : et qui alio* 
qui baud paucos habet hujus rei testes qui eodem tempore 
vixerunt.' So Suidas, who is supposed to have taken it 
from Philostorgius. 

* Philostorgius says that Theophilus the Indian, his pre- 
tended apostle of Arianism, having been bani^ed, yf^ 
recalled by Constantius to heal his wife, and that he did 
heal her nuraculously. Phodus seems to deride this niiracle 
by his manner of relating it, and we know how litde credit 
Philostorgius deserves, especially in the miracles which be 
ascribes to those of his own sect. But moreover we are 
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assured that the disternper of which he says that the empress 
was cured by Theophilus, and which he calls ^Lr^^uuviavy 
was the very distemper of which she died, accoraing to 
Zonaras. For though Theophilus (he should hare said, 
Philostorgius) names not the empyess, there is no questioA 
but that he means Eusebia,' Tillei^ont Hist, des £mp* 
iv. 677. 

That Photius speaks contemptuously of the cure, is more 
than I can discern. See Philostorg. p. 504. I blame not 
Tillemont for rejecting all these miracles, which seem to 
have been rumours raised and spread to serve a party ; but 
the true reason of his disbelief is, that they were Arian 
miracles ; and if they had been reported concerning Atha*^ 
nasius, all difficulties would have been smoothed over, aii4 
Recounted of small moment. 

Under Constantine lived Spyridon, bishop of a city 
in Cyprus, Socrates i. 12, and So^omen i, 11. have re- 
icorded some incredib)e miracles wrought by him, and also 
his preferring works of charity to the observation of a 
^t, his giving meat to a weary traveller on a day in Lent, 
^nd eating along with him tq encourage him. 

AaAPETus, an Arian, was at first a soldier, then a 
presbyter, and then bishop of Synnada. He raised the 
dead, ai}d healed the sick, and wrought various miracles^' 
and converted a great number of Pagans, if we may beliwe 
philostorgius, p. 481* Eusebius bath made no mentbn of 
(his saint, 

Th8 greatest of all wonders, which is ssdd to have 
happened in the days of Constantine, was the discovery of 
the true crpss^ which immediately produced the supersti- 
tious veneration of it, and ended in the grossest idolatry, in 
worshipping the very wood. Nothing, says Tillemont, (is 
more certain ; for it is attested by Rufinus, Sulpirius Severus, 
Theodoret, Socrates, Sozomen, Ambrose, Paulinus, a^d 
Chrysostom. 

* Historia hsec de inventione sanctse cruds nou occurrit 
apud Eusebium. Varum Cyrillus episcppus Hierosolymi- 

-^ qui eodem seculo visit, aperte testatur lignum saoc- 
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tas cruds I imperatori Constantino divinitus ost^nsum.— » 
item in cateche^i de ejus inventione loquitur, ut de re om- 
nibus nota. Quocirca de historiae hujus fide dubitari non 
potest/ Lowth ad Socrat. i. 17. What did this protestant 
divine of ours mean ? Could he believe that the true cross 
was found ? or would he only say that a pretended one was 
discovered ? 

I cannot give a better account of this affair, as it stands 
in Rufmus, &c. than in the words of Tillemont, which are 
extremely well adapted to the story, and full of what the 
French call unction^ and the English, canting. But first 
we will transcribe a few lines from another author. 

* It is said that Constantine fenind the cross of Jesus 
Christ, and that many miracles were wrought by it. And 
yet it is surprising enough, that Eusebius, eye-witness of 
these transactions, who exactly describes all the circum- 
stances in the discovery of the sepulchre of Christ, and who 
forgets nothing that could turn to the advantage of reli- 
gion, says not a single word either of the cross, or of the 
miracles which are pretended to have been performed by 
it*' Thus Du Pin^, fairly and honestly. BibJ. ii. 15^ Now 
for Tillemont ; ^ 



^ This worthy man suffered (as such men commonly do) for lift 
frankness and candour. ' The archbishop of Paris published an Ordi- 
' nance against his ' Bibliotheque/ and condemned it, as containing 
' '^ several propositions false, rash, scandalous, capable of offending pioii* 
. ears j tending to weaken the proofs of tradition for the authority of Ca- 
nonical Books, and for many other articles of faith j injurious to General 
Councils 5 to the Holy Apostolic See, and to tlie Fatliers of the Church j 
en pneous, and leading to heresy, respectttje.** 

* The archbishop would rather have had this book purged and cor- 
rected j but " the evil,'* as he said, *• being spread quite through tke 
work," he judged it more convenient to comlemn and suppress it, and 
forbid the reading of it. The parliament also suppressed it. But die 
person of the author was spared, because of his absolute submission to 
the Ordinance of the prelate, to whom he presented a declaration upon 
twelve heads, signed with his own hand, in which he acknowledges 
tlaat in. some .points he was mistaken ; he explains himself upon the rest, 
and confesses that he had not well expressed his sentiments, nor suffi- 
ciently weighed the terms which he had used. — ^I'his declaration of Du 
Pin was printed, tc^ether with the decrees of the archbishop and of the 
parliament. 

' I mention not this to hurt the character of his book. On the con- 
trary,* I *am persuaded that all men of sense, especially amongst the 
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^ When Saint Helena, the mother of Constantine^was 
arrived at Jerusalem, and had begun to visit 'the sacred 
places, the Holy Ghost inflamed her with a desire to find 
the wood of the cross. But there was no person who had 
ever seen it, or could tell where it had been hid. She then 
inquired for the place where Christ was crucified, and 
found it out by the help of the Jews and Christians ^ or, as 
Rufinus says, by some revelation: and being moved by 
the Holy Spirit, she ordered the buildings to be pulled 
down, and the rubbish to be removed. The faith of this 
female saint was recompensed beyond expectation; and 
upon digging very deep, they found the holy sepulchre, 
and near it three crosses, with the title which had been 
affixed to the cross of Christ, and the nails which had 
pierced his sacred body. But still a difficulty remained, to 
distinguish which was the cross of Christ* Saint Maca- 
nils, who was bishop of Jerusalem, proposed the method. 
He was a prelate illustrious for his wisdom, and truly 
worthy of God, and he had just then overthrown the 
heresy of Arius at the great council of Nice. This holy 
man, knowing that one of the principal ladies of the city 
lay extremely ill,' told Helena, that they must carry the 
three crosses to the sick person, and beg of God that he 
would cure her by the application of the true cross. The 
empress and all the people being present, he touched the 
woman with two of the crosses ineffectually ; but as soon 
as he had made use of the third, she arose in perfect 

Protestants, ^W oirfy esteem it so mach the more.' Le Clerc, BiW. A. 
et M. iii. p. 194. 

^ The pious ears of the archbishop of Paris, and of other good soids, 
must have been ofFqnded ^t paany free things said by Du Pin, and at 
the account '^hich he gave of Cyril and of the council of Ephesus. 
Every intelligent reader will perceive that he had a bad opinion of this 
F^ther^ and that he thought him an indolent man, and a miserable 
scribbler. He sets forth very fairly the objections which jnay be made 
to the ^conduct and the proceedings of the saint ind of the council j and 
then he sets himself to rfemove and invalidate those objections, arict 
he gives as good answers to them as could be given. If his defence was 
unsatisfactory (as it really is), how eould he help it } Matters of fact 
are of a stubborn nature, and it was not in his power to annihilate them. 
••'i^e might, indeed, have m/irf^ history, in the manner of ^arf///2jf and 
-'Maimbourg, and then he would have been in odour of sanctity^ and 
have enjoyed the favour of his superiprs. . . , 
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liealth, aiki stfdhgef than she had ever been. It is^'h&^ 
lieved, says Sozomeii, that they applied the cross to a 
dead body, which instantly revived. Saint PauKmis 
and Saint Sulpidus Severus mentito only diis last mi- 
racle* 

* Helena, full of joy, adofed, not the wood itself, says 
St. Ambrose, which would have been a Pagan folly, but 
the King of Heaven who suflfered upon it. She took part 
of this treasure to carry to her son, and inclosing the rest 
in a silver box, she committed it to the bishop of Jerusa- 
lem. It was carefully kept in the church which was built 
there, and the bishop alone had the power to give little bits 
of it, which were considered as a singular faVour and 
blessing. Saint Paulinus relates a very singular thin^ 
concerning that part of the cross which was at Jerdsalenu 
This cross, says he, having a vital virtue in an insensibk 
and inanimate substance, hath yielded and continues to 
yield almost daily its precious wood to the desires of aa 
infinite number of persons, without suflFering any diminu* 
tion, contmuing all the while as if it had been untouched^. 
It permits itself every day to be divided into several partSj 
and yet remains exposed entire to the veneradon of the 
people. 

* Saint Cyril of Jerusalem says only that the pieces of 
the cross were brought away from Jerusalem, and were 
spread all over the earth twenty-five years after.* H. E. 
vii. 5. 

See more in Tillemont concerning the nails, the title 
which was upon the cross, the spear, the reed^ the ^unge, 
and the crown of thorns, part of which wrought mirades 
even so lately as in his time. 

Here arises some difficulty, not wh^her the miracles were 

/true or lalse, for as to that, all is clear enough, but whe* 

ther the discovery of the cross was a fiction, made up some 

years after the death of Helena and of Constantine, or 

whether Helena really found a cross. This must remaill a 

t A man capable of affirming a fact so absurd and ridiculoos> ought 
not to be cited and recommended to us as a good witness for miracles^ 
bnt ?hould be rejected with disdain^ at least by Protestant divinii* 
What pity is it that an ingenious, religious, charitable, and good«tM9* 
pered pralate^ as Pauligaus was,, gave into these godly fictions I 
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dubious pomt^ though upon the whole it seems most 
probable that the story was invented by the Christians 
of Jerusalem after the emperor and hiis mother were 
dead. 

The discovery in the time of Constantine rests principally 
upon the authority of Cyril of Jerusalem, the only wimess 
who lived at that time, and who speaks of no miracles 
attending the discovery ; and the question is whether the 
Epistle of Cyril, which mentions it, be genuine, or spu- 
rious, or interpolated, and also whether Cyril, supposing 
it genuine, made up that part of the story himself, and dated 
the discovery too early. 

If Helena foimd a cross, it Is impossible now to know how 
the fraud was conducted, and who were the actors in this 
godly knavery, the hiders, and the finders. Eusebius, 
who lived thai, and was bi^op of Csesarea in the neigh* 
bourhood, says not a word of the cross, though he related 
the discovery of the sepulchre of Christ, and mentions the 
magnificent church which was erected there, and names 
Macarius, as the person to whom the care of the building 
was committed. Vit. Const, iii. 25, &c. . It is therefore 
to be concluded that either he knew nothing, or believed 
nothing of it. If the thing was really transacted as So- 
crates and others relate, one might conjecture that Eu- 
sebius chose to be silent, lest he ^ould offend the family 
of Constantine, and say what the times would not bear. 

* Neque crucis inventionem solus prseterit Eusebius. 
Quod magis miramur, de ea nihil memorat Constantinus 
ipse, in sua ad Macarium Epistola, ubi Dei in laudes 
erumpit, ob repertum, quod tamdiu delituerat, sepulcrum 
Domini, sacratimmum passionis ejus monumentum. Quan- 
to magis repertae crucis meminisset ? Non nescimus Bel- 
iarminum Constantini verba haec accommodasse cruci. 
Sed intoleranda hsec est Bellarmini sive inscitia, sive auda-v 
cia, quoamque nomine vocetur, dum ex sepulcro crucem 
fabricat. Inventas crucis primus menrionem fecit Cyrillus, 
qui ea de re ad Constantium scripsit Augustum : Ac tern- 
pore quidem Deo dilectissimi ac beift^e memorise Cori" 
stantini patris tui^ salutare crucis lignum Hierosolymis 
repertum est. Cum autem illo tempore vixerit Cynllus, 
quo Hierosolymam lustravit Helena, durum fortasse vide- 

2 
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bitur, aut factum negare, aut Epistolati\ Cyrillo detraherA 
Non dissitnulabimus tamen in ea quaestione nos pendere 
animi. Urget Cyrilli ad Imperatorem Epistola qui com- 
mentis ludi non debuit, Dubium tamen animum multa 
feciunt. Primum de reperta cruce traditionis dissimiUtudo. 
Dein altissimum Eusebii Constandnique de ea inventione 
silentium, &c. Denique fraus reliquiariorum nobis est 
timenda in rebus ejusmodi, Excogitatam esse crucis inven-' 
tionem, partim ut pergratum fieret Constando, qui reli- 
quiis extra modum delectabatur, partim et ecclesiae Hiero- 
solymitanse honos accumularetur, quid vetat? Nonne 
Juvenalis, Cyrilli de successoribus unus, per commentitia 
scripta Palaestinae principatum extorquere voluit, docente 
Leone, Epist. 62. Hieronymus quidem Cyrilium** ejus- 
modi coloribus pingit in Chronica^ quibus existimari forsim 
posset animum a piis Iraudibus alienum non gestasse/ &c. 
S. Basnage, Ann. ii, 728, 9» 

If Cyril of Jerusalem wrote these words, and vouched 
for the discovery of the true cross, he must, as to this parti- 
cular, pass either for a deceiver^ or for 

' that tool, 
Which wise men work with, call'd -^ — ** 

One would therefore willingly suppose that the letter 
ascribed to Cyril is spurious or interpolated. 

The good woman Helena was near fourscore years old 
when she took this journey to Jerusalem. It is more pro* 
bable that she should have been imposed upon, than that 
she should have had any share in the contrivance. As to 
Macarius, if what is here related of him be true, his blessed- 
ness must have been let into the secret. 

Helena was sainted and highly honoured after her death: 
her body is said to be in an abbey in France, and also at 
Rome ; but there is no great inconvenience to suppose it to 
be in two places at once. The multiplication of the cross, 
attested by Paulinus, leads us to this opinion. See Tillemont 
H,E. vii. 18. 

The ecclesiastics of Jerusalem, at what rime soever they 



^ See Sozom. iv. 25. vii. 7. Socrat. il. 40. concerning the character 
gfCyriJ.. 
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contrived the discovery of the cross, knew their own interest : 
very well. It must have drawn a swarm of pious vagrants 
to dieir city, and have brought in great revenues to the 
church and to the bishop, if they gave only sixpence 
a piece to see the box in which the cross was locked 
up *. 

The finding of the cross hath been also ascribed to one 
Judas, a Jew (and a bad name), by Gregory of Tours. See 
the remarks of J. Basnage, Hist, des Juifs, vi. 14. § 10. 
p. 1243. 

I know not why Basnage should affirm that this Gregory 
is the first of those who have spoken of the finding of the 
cross, p. 1244. 

There is a passage of Eusebius on the Psalms, which hath 
been thought to refer to these miracles, s 

* Montfciucon conjectures that Eusebius composed this 
work after the year 327, in which those miracles were 
wrought that later authors have recorded concerning the 
discovery of the cross, and to which Eusebius seems to 
allude on Psalm Ixxxvii. p. 549. where he speaks of mira- 
cles wrought in his time near the sepulchre of Jesus Christ, 
as also of the church which was built there by Helena, the 
mother of Constantine. It was not dedicated till the year 
335. so that Eusebius must have composed his Commen- 
tary after that year. Yet in the Life of Constantine, where 
Eusebius speaks of this church, and describes very parti- 
cularly, and with much pomp, the synod which was held 
there when the church was consecrated, he *says nothing at 
all of it, though this was the most proper place to mention 
it. Montfaucon, however, persuades himself that Euse- 
bius refers to these miracles iii his Commentary on the 
Psalms. But one might as probably conclude that this 
passage in the Commentary was the interpolation of some 
copyist, at a dme when no scruple was made to add to the 
writings of the antients, or to take away from them. If 
Eusebius had heard any thing of these miracles, is it to be 



* Macriria, the sister of Gregory Nyssen, carried about her a h*ttle 
cross^ and a ring in which a small bit of the true crosi was enclosed. Vit. 
Macr. 

Vol. II. Q 
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supposed that he would have passed them over in a woik 
made on purpose to celebrate Constantine and Helena? 
Was it an indifferent thing, and of no consequence, in the 
fourth century, whether mention should be made of the 
manner in which Helena foimd the true cross, and distin- 
guished it from those of the thieves ? No one will say it, 
or entertain so poor an opinion of the rhetoric of Eusebius, 
as to imagine that he could omit such an affair, if he knew 
it. His ^ence, therefore, will always be a stronger modve 
to reject what later authors have said upon this subject, 
than any argument that can be offered to the contrary, from 
an allusion which might so easily have been inserted by a 
forger into the Commentary of Eusebius on the Psalms, to 
support, by his authority, a hb\e invented afterwards/ Le 
Clerc, BibL A. et M. iv, p. 5. 

Amongst the Fathers who assisted at the Nicene Coun- 
cil, was Paphnutius, a venerable confessor and prelate. 
He was reported, says Socrates, to have wrought miracles ; 
and indeed one would sooner believe it of him than of 
most of his contemporaries, since he was eminent both in 
prudence and in goodness. This historian hath trans- 
mitted to us a remarkable account of his antifanaticat 
wisdom, by which he put a stop to a very absurd 
decree, which else might have passed in that general 
council. 

' Paphnutius cujusdam urbis in superiori Thebaide fuit 
episcopus ; vir adeo pius Deoque cams, ut adrairanda ab 
eo signa ederentur. Huic persecutionts tempore oculus 
fuerat effossus^ Imperator vero hominem magnopere ob- 
servabat, et frequenter in palatium accersebat, efibssumque 
ejus oculum deosculabatur. Visum erat episcopis novam 
legem inducere, ut quicumque in sacrum ordinem allecti 
essent, id est, episcopi, presbyteri, et diaconi, ab uxorum 
quas cum laid essent, matrimonii jure sibi sociaverant, con- 
cubitu abstinerent. Cumque hac re in medium proposita, 
singulorum sententiae rogarentur, surgens in medio epi- 
scoporum concessu Paphnutius, vehementer vociferatus est, 
non esse imponendum clericis et sacerdotibus grave hoc 
jugum: honorabiles nuptias et torum immaculatum e^ 
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dicens; ne ex nimia severitate damnum potius iilferrent 
ecclesiae, Neque enim omnes ferre posse tarn districtse 
continentide disciplinam ; ac forsitan inde eventurum esse, 
ut cujusque uxoris castitas minime custodiretur. Casdtat^n 
autem vocabat congressum viri cum uxore legitima. Satis 
esse ut qui in clerum fuissent adscripti, juxta veterem ec*- 
clesias tradidonem jam non amplius uxores ducerent : 
non tamen quemquam sejungendum esse ab ea quam ante- 
hac, tiinc cum esset laicus, legitime duxisset. Atque hsec 
dixit, ipse non modo conjugii^ sed muliebris congressus 
penitus expers ; quippe qui a puero in monasterio educatus 
fiiisset, et ob singularem casdmoniam ab omnibus celebra* 
tus. Caeterum universus sacerdotum coetus Paphnutii ser- 
monibus assensus est. Proinde omissa ejus rei disceptatione, 
dngulorum arbitrio permiserunt, ut ab uxorum consuetudine 
abstinerent, si vellent.* Socr. i. 11. 

Baronius and Valesius would willingly set the account 
aside, for obvious reasons, Du Pin and Tillemont are more 
fair and candid. See Lowtfa on Socrates, and Tillemont, 
H. E. vi. p. 677. 

This decree concerning the marriages of the clergy, even 
as it was modified by the wise Paphnurius, will seem over- 
rigid to many ; and for these, and several other reasons 
besides these, it is matter of some wonder how the church 
was supplied with a sufficient number of ecclesiasdcs. 
Who that loved peace and quiet, and could earn a morsel 
of bread any other way, would have chosen to travel year 
after year from Jerusalem to Jericho, from council to coun* 
oil, to live in perpetual disputes, jars, broils, and quarrels, 
censuring and censured, anathematizing and anathema* 
tized, and, if he happened to be on the wrong side of the 
question, sure to be banished and transported, at least to 
some remote island^ if nothing worse ensued ? Who would 
not say : 

^ Quod te per genium dextramque deosque penates 
Obsecro^ et od tester : vitae me redde priori ?' 

The council of Uliberis is supposed by some to have 
been held in the time of Constantine, by others much earlier, 
and by Tillemont about A. D. 300. 

Q2 
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This council excommunicated those who lent money 
upon interest, though the laws of the empire permitted it : 
but almost all the Fathers had wrong notions about inte- 
rest, or usury> as also about self-defense, and bearing 
arms* 

Instead of dissuading vows of virginity, it excommuni* 
cated those women who, after having made such rash and 
silly vows, entered into a state of matrimony. It also ex- 
communicated those who should eat with a Jew. Tillemont, 
H. E. vii. 302. 

* The council of Uliberis made two decrees against the 
Jews of Spain. la that country they had much commerce 
with the Christians : they ate together, and lived familiarly. 
The council forbad this intercourse under pain of excom- 
munication for any one who should eat with a Jew. The 
punishment was violent, and inflicted maUct-propos^ since 
repasts are actions purely civil, and excommunication ought 
to be inflicted only for ecclesiastical offences. By another 
decree this council forbids the possessors of lands to permit 
the Jews to bless the fruits of the earth, because their bene- 
diction would render that of the Christians useless, and it 
threatens to drive out entirely from the church those who 
should disobey. The Jews in that country seem to have 
been tenants to the Christians. They carried the first fruits 
to . the synagogue, or rather they had public prayers for 
the divine blessing on their grounds. The Spanish Jews 
have still in their ritual, a benediction which they pronounce 
for almonds, apricots, cider, and acorns. They request 
of God that he would send rain and dew upon the earth, 
and bless the fruits, seeds, &c. These are the blessings 
which the coimcil of Uliberis hath condemned. It forbad 
the landlords to suflfer them to be used by the tenants, 
fearing that the Jewish would cause the Christian baiedic- 
tion to be ineflFectuaL As if prayers addressed to the 
same God could prejudice each other, and those of the 
Jew could have a noxious influence on the petitions of the 
faithful !* Basnage Hist, des Juifs, vi. 14. § 8. 

Under Const antine flourished Eusebius, the most 
leamedbishop ofthat age, and the Father of Ecclesiastical 
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History, whom It were ingratitude to pass over slightly in a 
work of this kind. 

Like the illustrious Origen, of whom he was very fond, 
he hath had warm friends and inveterate enemies, and the 
world hath ever been divided in judging of his theological 
sentiments i 

'Hf /xfra Tpcoscra-iv o[ji,iKsoij 17 jmst ^A%aio7g» 

; The Arians and Unitarians have always laid claim to 
him, and of their opposers many have given him. up, others 
have defended him ; and in truth any party might be glad to 
have him on their side. 

In the manuscripts of Eusebius, we find him perpetually 
censured and reviled in marginal notes by Greek scholi- 
asts, and called Arian, Heretic, Blasphemer, Detestable 
Wretch, &c. 

He was one of those bishops who judged that Anus had 
hard measure, and who wrote a letter in his behalf to Alex- 
ander of Alexandria. But he was a bad intercessor upon 
that occasion, and probably had very little interest with 
Alexander. 

He was certainly no admirer of Athanasius, yet not an 
active and a violent adversary. He had the favour and 
friendship of Constantine, which he seems never to have 
used in depressing or hurting others, or in getting any thing 
for himself ; and he refused to change his bishopric for a 
better. 

He scrupled at first to admit the word ojjioova-iog^ because 
it was unscriptural ; but afterwards, for the sake of peace 
and quiet, he complied with it in a sense which he gave to 
it, and which hath been mentioned above^. * The use of 
unscriptural terms,' saith he, * has been the cause of almost 
all the confusion and disturbance that hath happened in the 
church — uypoc^oig x^rja-occrQai (poovodg* S/o (r%slov ij 'Tfcccroc 
ysyovs o-vyyjua-ig ts xoct dKocTCca-Toccria tmv InKKritnoov* Apud 
Socr. i. 8. p. 26. 

He seems to have been neither an Arian nor an Athana- 

* p. 185, 
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sian, but oiie who endeavoured to steer a middle cours, 
yet inclining mwe to the Arians than to the Athanasians. 
When he died, Acacius succeeded him in the see of Cae- 
sarea, a learned man, who had been his disciple, and his 
iHtimate friend, and who was of the Semiarian party. See 
a Life of Eusebius by Valesius, and another by Le Clerc, and 
Le Clerc 's Ars Grit. vol. iii. and Bibl. A. et M. iv. 18. 
Fabricius B. G. v. SO. Du Pin B. E. ii. 1. Beausobre 
Hist, de Man. i. 545. Fleury H. E. xii. Tillemont, Cave, 
Montfaucon, and S. Basnage Aim. ii. 753. who, in his 
account of the Arian controversy, shows himself more fa- 
vourable to the Consubstantialists than becomes an impartial 
historian. 

Eusebius was very laborious and industrious, and must 
have spent much time and pains in reading, collecting, 
and digesting : but he seems to have bestowed little in 
forming a style, and in imitating the colour, manner, and 
diction of pdlite writers ; his language is neither elegant nor 
perspicuous, and, where it aims at eloquence and sublimity, 
is usually turgid and perplexed. 

Treating of the doctrine of the Trinity, he makes this 
remark : * Our Saviour hath taught us what we ought to 
think concerning him, in order to obtain salvation : — God 
so loved the world, that he gave his only-begotten Son,. 
that whosoever believeth in him may have life eternal. 
He says not, he who knoiveth his nature, but he who he- 
lieveth in him.' Contr. Marc. i. 12. p. 'JS. 

In the ' Testimonia pro Eusebio,* collected by Valesius, 
we find the following censure : 

* Meminimus in quodam libello Eusebii quondam egre- 
gii in reliquis viri legisse, quia nee Spiritus Sanctus sciat 
mysterium nativitatis Doniini nostri Jesu Christi, et admiror 
tantae doctrinae virum banc maculam Spiritui Sancto inflix- 
isse.' Ex Libro Quaest. &c. 

The writer of these Questions might not perhaps mean 
Eusebius of Caesarea, but some other Eusebius. See Tilk- 
mont H. E. vii. 529. ; and perhaps he mistook his author, 
whosoever that author was, who might say that the evil 
spirit^ the devil, was ignorant of this mystery, as Ignatius 
affirms in one of his Epistles. 

Eusebius compares the three sorts of Constantine to the 
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Trinity, Ovrca iyj T^icQog Xoyu) TpirYjv yovviv 'rrai^wv 
Bso(piK7i KT}j(rcciJLsyog* — ^ Ita cum ad quandam Trinitatis 
similitudinem tres filios Deo amabiles sustuUsset/ Vit 
Const, iv. 40. What was become of his judgment and dis- 
cretion, when he wrote such things ! 

He observes that Christ left his body for a short space 
of time, to show that he was really dead, and reassumed it, 
to manifest his divine power.— To^ /xiv crw/jta 9rpoV iSfaxJ 
KuraKiTToiv. Laud. Const, xv. 

See how easy it is to fall into heterodoxy quite unawares! 
Eusebius thought not of giving offense by making this re- 
mark: but some wise schooUman hath delivered it> as an 
apophthegm ; ^ Quod Christus assumsit, nunquam dimisit/ 
And therefore we must bring Eusebius off as well as we can* 
Let Valesius plead his cause : ^ Haec benigna interpretatione 
adjuvanda sunt,' says he, ^ Christus enim ne minimo quidem 
temporis puncto corpus suum reliquit. Quippe qui, ut 
vulgo dici solet, id quod semel assumsit, nunquam dimisit. 
Sed corpus suum animae consortio destitui aliquantisper passus 
est.* An excellent distinction ! 

Eusebius calls Christ, ro" (pu>g ro 'TrgoKoo'iJLior E. H. i. 2. 
which Valesius translates, * aetemum lumen.' He should 
have rendered it, ' antemimdanum lumen,' which, though 
not so elegant, is more exact. Eusebius could have said 
(Pcog ccfhovy if he had been so minded. He declares that 
the Son is Hocrpl a-v^^ocTiXsvc/oy s^ uvu^lov uImvcov Big 
ofTTsi^ovg Kou uTsKiVTYiTovg aiMVug' * reigns with his Father, 
from ages without beginning to ages without end.* Laud. 
Const, i. p. 719« And again; ov %povoig fjiiv tktiv ovk 
0VTCC9 v<rTspov Sf TTOTS ysyovoTaj uKKoi tt^o %^vooy ocIoqviwv 

CVTCCy KOCl TT^OOVTOCf KUi T<3 TluTpl 00 g vlov ^lOCTTOCVTOg CVV 

dvTu* — ^That is, * There was not a time when he was not, or 
when he began to be, but he, as son, always coexisted 
with the Father.* Dem. Evang. iv. p. 149. And, in his 
Commentary on the Psalms, T/ ovv (pria-i Tr^og ocvtov o Ku- 
pieg^ ^Kyoo o^ff^spov ysysvvyjxdc os ; ^y}kov9Tt Tfspl ryjg x^ovi^ 
TtHig e(pri ysvyi^a-ecog Tvjg tcoct otKOVoiJiiuy* tts^i yup Tvig oivccpyjou 
(pyi(r\y avTog i Aotvi^* sx, yocp-Tpog irpo eco(rCp6^ov eysvvyjcru 
<rf . * Cur igitur ait illi Dominus : Ego hodie genui te ? 
Id videlicet de temporali generatione dictum, quas per oeco- 
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nomiam facta. De ilia namque qus ^e prindpio est, ait 
ipse David : Ex utero ante lucifenun genui te/ p. 15. 

This looks like an acknowledgment of the eternity of 
the Son, and this was also the opinion of his master Origen, 
who says, Ots is to* vlog udv si cru, syu (n^ijispoy ysyevr/jKei 
(Tf, AsySTCci TTPog avTOv vtto tov ©fou, on usi e<rri to cyiiispoVf 
ovK svi yup sa-TTSftoc Oeov, syoo os yjyovfJicct on ovos nr^ioi^ 
aXA* (rvurTfuPSTtTeiyeay t« oiysvyyiTOi koc) ocl2ioo avTOV /wf, 
itf .ovToug etTTcoj xpovo^, tjllspu sctt/v avTCfi a-YjUSPOVy £v r ys' 
ysvYiTui viog ^p%vg ysysascog avTOV ovToog ov% sv^umja" 
fisvYig^ oog ovhs Tvjg ^[jisgag* — ' Sed tum cum, Filius metis 
€s tUj ego hodie genui te, didtur ad ilium a Deo, cui 
semper est hodie, neque enim est vespera Dei, neque mane, 
meo quidem judido, sed tempus (ut ita dicam) simul se 
extendens cum ilia ipsius ingenita et sempitema vita ipsi 
dies est hodie, in qua genitus est Filius ; sic non invento 
originis ipsius principio sicut neque did/ Comm. in Joan, 
p, 3 1 • See more to the same purpose in Huetius, Orige* 
nian, p. 44. &c. Origen admitted also the eternity of the 
world, or of various bdngs eternally derived from God, 
and dependent upon him, and owing their existence to his 
will and power. This opinion was most generally received 
by the philosophers, and some Christians, perhaps, adopted 
it. But Origen proposed it rather as a philosophical pro- 
blem, than as a doctrine. Origenian. p. 167, &c, 

Eusebius says, that -when the fVbrd condescended to 
become man, his divinity was not impaired by it, but 
he was every where present, filling all things and ruling 
all things, ovis uTroTrsa-Mv Tvig BsoTriyog. Dem. Evang. 
p. 469. 

He observes that all things owe their existence and their 
perfections to the Word, and to the Holy Spirit ; that the 
fford called even the angels into being; and that the 
Holy Spirit at the same time illuminated and sanctified 
them. 'AyytXouy yovv ttjv [jJv dg to slvoci ttoc^o^ov o Sj//^'" 
ovpyog Aoyog o TroiYjTYig tcSv oKoov 7roc^si%STo' tov uyiOL(r^'0)f 
is otvTolg TO ITj/fyjLca to oiyiov Q'vy67is(pspsy* Com. in Psalm. 
p. 125. 

He says of Christ, E. H. i. 2.— wVavf) tov UcxT^og vttcc^ 
%ovToc ivyoc^iv xocl tro^iav QVoTcAf^J kuI tu hvTspetu W 
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xam TTocntov ^ottriKBLug tb xul ocpx!j^ lii7rs7ri(rTBV}jfsvov"'^ 
* ut Patris virtutem ac sapientiam, honore ipsi aqualem^ et 
in regno ac principatu omnium rerum secundum locum ob-* 
tinentem/ 

Here Valesius, as a fair and judicious critic, shuts out 
of the text /croxA^^J, which was not in his manuscripts, and 
is a most manifest interpolation ; and yet inserts in his 
translation, ' honore ipsi aequalem,' for reasons which one 
may easily guess. This was what he ought not to have 
done, and what would deceive several of his readers. 

I say nothing of * obtinentem,* which yet expresses not 
l/xTrgTr/tTTfu^fvoy. 'E/x^/(rTf w)/x.ai is, * I have a thing intrust- 
ed and committed to me.' 

H. E. iii. 6. ToiuvTcc tjJ^ ^Iov^aimv elg tov XpicrTOv row 
Gscv Tra^uyofXslocg rs Kui ^vo-cB&siag rdTftxsipoc* Valesius 
translates ; * Igitur Judaeorum scelus atque impietatem 
adversiis Deum Jesuiii Christum hujusmodi ultio consecuta 
est.' 

Eusebius, to be sure, was very willing to call Christ Qsog^ 

and hath given him that title a hundred times j but he has not 

called him so here. He calls him uvrddscvy X. iv. p. 468. that 

is * verum Deum,' or, * natural Deum ;' not, as Valesius 

renders it, * per se Deumf* Neither Eusebius, nor indeed 

any of the Nicene Fathers, would have called Christ ccvto- 

6coy^ in the sense of * Self-existing,* or * First Cause.' 

See the notes there. Ov^s ^vo Bsovg dvotyKvi ^oZvoa rov 

Tccg ^vo v7ro<rToc<reig tiOsvtu* ov^l 7^^ l(roTlix.ovg ocvrccg 

o^i^ol^i'sOoc, oCy ccjJiipco dyocpxovg tcui dysyyriTOvg* scXXoc [jliccv 

iih^ TTJy dysyyriToy kaI uvapxoy' Bujspccy Si ysyvyiTYiy, tcou 

OLpyj\y Toy ttoctsqu KSTCTfii^svYiy, isio Kai ccvTog o viog^ koci 

lavTOV sJycci Bsoy Toy ocvtov TrccTSpu hoda-KSi ey oig (pvicrt^ 

' Avsctxouoci TTPog roy Trocrepa uov kuI ttcctsdoc vllcuv kcc'i 

&£oy [JLOV KOCI &6oy VjjLcoy^ — U de viog, ots jjlsv ccvrog Trapa- 

QccXKSTCCl T60 TTCCTplj OVK BT 6(rrOCl KOCI OCVTOV TOV TTOCT^Og 

060$^ olKTC vlog fjLoyoysyyig Koti dyuTryjTOg uvtov, jcal HKcuy 
TOV &SOV Tou do^TOVj KAi ci7rocvyoc(rfAOc Tffg TrocTpiKrjg ^otyig" 
<rf6f/ T£ 7Ca) Trpoa-ytvysL Kcd ^o^dc^st Toy eocvTOV ttutb^u^ 
&£0y avTOP Koei locVTov S7riy^oc(po[Jisvog» De Eccl. Theol. 
xi. 7. . Thus rendered by Dr. Clarke : 

* It is not necessary that he who acknowledges the 
Father and the l^on to.be two distinct subsistencies, should 
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say that there are two Gods : for we do not look upon 
them as two co-ordinate persons, both of them underived 
and unbegotten ; but one unbegotten and underived, the 
other begotten and derived from the Father, Wherefore 
the Son also himself teaches us, that his Father is even His 
God also, [ds well as ours ;3 when he says I ascend unto 
my Father and your Father, unto my God and your 

God. But now on the other side, the Son, when he is 

compared with the Father, cannot be said to be the God 
of his Father, but his only-begotten and beloved Son, and 
the image of the invisible God, and the brightness of his 
Father's glory; and honours and worships and glorifies 
his Father, calling him even his God also, []as well as 

ours.* 2 

' Christus Eusebio dicitur ecvTo9segy ipse Deus, et uKyfii' 
vog 0sogj verus DeuSy scilicet comparate ad homines, qui 
aliquando Dii appellantur : nam comparate ad Patrem, 
sive Deum universorum, non vere et proprie Deus dicitur, 
secundum Eusebii sentendam. 

* Ait Filium tt^o x^ovcav odeaviuiv • et tt^o^ Tra vtwv uloovmy 
id est, ante saecula, productum: nam saecula et tempus 
omne cum mundo coepisse cum multis aliis veteribus arbi- 
tratur, nee vox ulooviog apud Eusebium, pro aetemitate ante 
creationem usquam sumitur: nam hujusmodi aBtemitatem 
in Filio evidenter negat/ Montfeucon Praelim. ad Euseb. 
inPsalmos, p. 24. 

He says of Christ, Tr^taTstoLg filv z^g roov oXcov d^rigi 
IZOIS ^5 TTjg TTocTpiooig ^U(nKHug svio^cc^oiJievog' * qui 
praerogativam quidem Jionoris obtinet principatum universi : 
aequalem autem cum Patre gloriam in Patris possidet regno.' 
Llud. Const, i. p. 719. 

Here Valesius translates the text as it stands in the copies, 
for which he is not to be blamed ; and, as a fair commen- 
tator, observes in his notes that Uoig must have been 
thrust in by some transcriber, and that Eusebius wrote 
hvTs^sioig* * In gubematione quidem univer^ Filium ait 
principem lojcum obtinere : in regno autem Patris secun- 
dum.* The emendation is unquestionably right, and the 
reasons which Valesius gives for it are unanswerable. It is 
not the business of a critic, or an editor, to make his author 
more or less orthodox than he was. 
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In Socrates ii. 37. Valesius has twice * Deum et Do- 
xninum nostrum Jesum Christum,* where there is no 
* Deum* in the text, and where they who speak are Arian 



Eusebius : ''H J)^ yovv oKviv H^io-TiocvcHy TroXt'/jVYiv ocvtocv^^ov 

v(Dci}ljuyTSg9 KocTs(pX£^ocv avTOVg oi^oc vtfTrloig ko) yvvcci^iy 
Tov Itt) TrivTMv &$ov UpKTTov STriCccofMivovg. * Certe urbem 
quandam Christianorum in Phrygia milites armati obsidione 
cmxerunt, injectoque igne totam una ciim viris et mulieri- 
bus ac parvuUs Christum omnium Deum invocantibus con- 
cremarunt.' viii. 11. 

The phrase, rov bttI ttccvtwv Qsov Xp/crroi/, is very re- 
markable ; but as it is a manner of speaking which Euse- 
bius hath never used in any other place, and which he has 
expressly condemned, I believe it should be, tov ItiI 
TToivroDV &eov KAI Xp/crrov sTri^ooofjLsvovgj ' supremum Deum 
et Christum invocantes :' or, kai ton Xf/<rro\ — as De 
Mart. Pal. viii. ovg tov toov oKoov Osovj KAI tov X^itrrov 
ofioXoyricrccvTocg^ lb. i. [jlovov svoc Gsov, KAI /^ovov Xpktt^v 
(iocTiKsoe, ^Iri(rovv d [^oXoyi^TOcvTsg. viii. 10. ro^ T?f 4^vx'^g 
OfLfjioc 'Trpog tov stti ttuvtcov ®sov xaOapujg TSivocVTsg — tov /xsV 

Kyp/oy T^fjLoov 'Ifja-ovv XpicTov And in many other places 

wluch it is needless to cite. 

These are not words taken down by some by-stander, 
but the expressions of the historian, describing Christian 
martyrs, men, women, and children, all praying and dying 
together ; and therefore we must expect to find the usual 
language and style of Eusebius. 

See Dr. Clarke Script. Doct. N^ 539., who says, ' All 
which, by the way, clearly shows that the single passage in 
Eusebius*s account of the Phrygian martyrs who are repre- 
sented as invocating Christ, tov sttI 7rciyTCA)v Qsov^ ' the 
God over all,* 'must needs have been interpolated with the 
word Christ, as being directly contrary to Eusebius's whole 
writings in a point which he hath particularly and largely 
considered.' 

I agree with him, that the place wants emendation, but I 
think my conjecture is much more probable. 

Laud. Const, i. — Tijv X^io-toZ (2u(riX£iav o fMoXoyovct"^ 
'jrpog TOV Vivpjcv yfyo/Afvoi/^.— Valesius :— * regnum Dei cpn* 
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fitentes— cum ad Deum pervenissent/ De Martyr, Palaest 
viL He should have translated it^ Christie and Domi* 
num. 

Eusebius says of the Aoyog j— tj rov IIjicTfo^ jtaSofKnu' 

' Msile interpres vertit, dignitatis patema pariiceps, 
cum vertendum esset, devotus ac dicatus cultui Patris. 
Similis est inscriptio ilia, quae in basi statuarum quas im- 
peratoribus dicaverant, vulgo legitur, devotvs nvmini 
MAiESTATiQVE Eivs. CaBterum haec Arianum dogma 
sapiunt.' So Valesius, who translates the place rightly. 

Laud. Const, vi. p. 729. 'Evdsv^s oZv too to'v ttocvto^ 
sviotVTOv KVK^caj T,otou<r^b o'O^iotg ^viuig 6 [JLsyccg (Soc(ri?\.svs 
fZh 7rspi^ri(rci[Ji'evog tov ccvtov oumuy vtto MEIZONI (pffStrJoj 
hsToc^uTo Kv^spyrfTfii too avTov iMOvoyevsl Xiyoo^ too ^fj Kom 
Toov oAcov (TMTYi^ij Totg TOV TTocVTog, TTapocdovg viviag* AQ 
hunc modum summus omnium imperator, cum sevum 
suum totius anni circulo hujusmodi divinse sapientias ba- 
benis adstrinxisset, prastantissimo moderator! illud regen- 
dum tradidit, unigenito scilicet verbo, cui, utpote com- 
muni omnium rerum conservatori, hujus universi habenas 
commisit.* Where Valesius says ; 

* Majorem appellat Filium, non quidem ipso Patre, sed 
reliquis omnibus majorem intelligens. Ac fortasse suspice- 
tur quispiam ab Eusebio scriptum esse viro [jLsiovi. 

It is possible that ijlsi^ovi is the interpolation of some 
transcriber, who was offended at the word jmsiopi ; but yet 
Eusebius might have said fjLsi^ovi, in the sense given to 
it by Valesius, and therefore it is not necessary to alter the 
text. 

E. H. vii. 19. Toy yuo TcMcaJgoy B^oyov—slg Sfufo^^' 

(PvXuyfjisvov 01 T^Jf KUTOc J/aSo%9jy w^pieTrovTsg ah}\.(^i'' ' 

' Sane et Jacobi cathedram — ad nostra usque tempora 
conservatam fratres illius ecclesiae jam inde a majoribus 
magna prosequuntur reverentia.* 

Here Valesius, in reverence to this old elbm'chnir, 
and to holy reliques, chose rather to increase than to 
lessen the force of the expression ^^isironsg* n^f/- 
fTTf/y is, * to take good care of any thing, diligenter custo- 
dire et curare.* 

Eusebius, in hisx first book agaiust Marcellus, 
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mention of the Trinity, calling the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, TYjv dyiocy ku) /jiocKocpiocv Tcai jjLva-riTCYjv Tp/aJa, * the 
holy, and blessed, and mystical Trinity.' So likewise, in 
his Epistle to Flaccillus, p. 57. and in the Praep. Evang. xi, 
Clemens Alexandrinus also says — tyjv dyiocv Tf/aJa, apud 
Euseb. Praep. Ev. xiii. 13. and Origen vi. torn, in Joan. 

TT^Oa-KWYiTYIV Tf/aXflf. 

It hath been observed, that ' Theophilus Antiochenus, 
who lived in the second century, is the ifirst in whose 
writings the word Trinity is used for the Father, Son, and 
Spirit/ A/ r^s7g i^f^s^ai — tvttoi s'kti Trig Tf/aSo^, 70v 
Qsov^ xai TOO Aoyov ocvzov, xoci t^^ Xo^iocg avTov* Ad 
Autol. xi. 15. 

Eusebius censures Marcellus for teaching that the body 
of Jesus Christ should cease to exist after the day of judg- 
ment. This is a question which, methinks, neither Marcel- 
lus nor Eusebius should have pretended to meddle with and 
to decide. 

* Father Simon hath made some remarks upon the 
Praparatio and the Demonstratio Evangelica of Euse- 
bius, and upon the editions which we have of those books. 
He commends the edition of the Praparatio by Vigerus 
the Jesuit, which indeed is the best and the most faithful. 
Yet there are some passages where this -translator softens 
the Arjanism of Eusebius. See 1. vii. 12. and compare 
this version with the original. The Demonstratio is not so 
well translated, and itvis by another hand, by Donatus of 
Verona, who hath accommodated Eusebius to his own no- 
tions, of which disingenuity a specimen may be seen 
1. V. 3. in the Argument, where Eusebius says, \yord for 
word, ' That the same prophet in Psalm cix. acknowledges 
clearly two Lords ; the one who is the first and the supreme 
God ; the second whom he himself calls his Lord,' &c. 
The Latin interpreter, instead of this, translates, ' That* 
the prophet evidently twice acknowledges the Lord ; once 
when he speaks of him who is God and Father, and se- 
condly, when he speaks of him whom he himself calls his 
Lord.' In the Greek it is, Suo Yi^v^iovg ii^(pctvMg o^oXoyfr 
evoc Tov TT^ooTov Kcci dvMTuruj &SOV* hvTS^oVi ov ocviog saurcfV 
ccvotyopev^i Kjf/©K. 
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* Eusebius endeavours afterwards to prove this doctrine, 
in his books of Ecclesiastical Theology ^ and against Mar- 
cellus of Ancyra,, who was, if we consider it well, very 
nearly of the same sentiments which Christians at present 
entertain. 

^ I am surprised that there should be persons who pre- 
tend to deny that Eusebius was an Arian, if they have per- 
used those books. It would be an insincerity, which 
would give one a very bad opinion of their probity. I 
had rather Relieve that they never examined those books, 
or never in the original.' Le Clerc, Bibl. A. et M. 
L 169. 

It is true that in a multitude of places he establishes the 
preeminence of the Father ^ ; but in other respects he en- 
deavoured to set the dignity of the Aoyog very high, as it 
appears from the expressions which I have cited, and I 
gathered as many as I could find. 

The passages in Eusebius which Le Clerc produces, to 
show that he was an Arian, are these : O J yup (rvvwri^siv 
(pajMSv Tov 'Tlov Tca ITarfi, TrpovTrd^siv is tov Uocnpc tou 
^Tiov* say yocp o-vvvTrocpx^^h '^^$ hcTai o Hoct^p %oar(Pf 
Teas Tioi viogi Tf irtjog o [jlsv TTPcuTogj o os o3VTS^og\ o 
fjisv dysvvr,Tcgy o is ysvyyjrog ; ivo yap l^ lirov ofjioioog aAAj;- 
Koig (TVvuTru^ovTot KroTifjLos^ av vooivro* xocl ^toi ay/puy tag 
f'ipjyy, dyiyvYiraj vi SKocrepoc yevyYjrci. aAX' oi>Sf«Pov toutwv 
aAyjtisg. ovts yoc^ to aysyytiToVy ovts to ysyyyjroy cty f'J?« 
aXAa TO u2y irctooroy xxl Kourioy Koti rd^ei kuI jtm tw 
'osvTs^ov yjysiTaij cog ccy tlui tod siyoch xa' tou Toicocros sivai 
TOO isvTs^oo ociTioy ysysyvifjisvoy. ^ Non enim coexistere Filiiun 
Patri, sed ante fiiisse Patrenx, quam Filium, dicimus. 
Nam si coexistunt, quomodo erit Pater pater, et Filius 
filius? Vel quomodo imus quidem primus, alter vero 
secundus est ? et alter quidem ingenitus, alter autem ge- 
nitus? Duo quippe si ex aequo similiter coexistunt, et 
aequaliter honorantur; intelligi datur aut utrumque, ut 

^ In which he followed Origen, who declared himself of this 
opinion on all occasions. See the Origeniana of Huetius. ' Inter 
Christianos doctores, qui ante Nicaenam flomerunt s)aiodiim, multi 
de Trinitatis mysterio panim caute locuti sunt,* &c. p. 36. Petavius 
says Che same. 
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dixi, ingenitum, aut utrumque genitum esse. Sed neutrum 
eorum verum : neque enim essent ingenitum, et genitum ; 
sed unum quidem primum et praestantius, et ordine et honore, 
secundum antecedit; quippe quod causa fuit secundo et 
esdstendi et ita existendi.' 

£usebius goes on : 

Tov avrov ^s koc) fsovov ccKfjOivov sivoct h^oc(rx£i J/* ouv (pYjTiv* 
iycc yivaxnccoiri cs tov jjlovov ocKviGtvov &sov* cvxl ^V ^^og 
ovTog fx^vov TOV &eov, ccKTC cog svog ovrog ^lovov ocXyjOivoV'&sov^ 
Ix^STCc "TTpocQiiftYig dvocy7cutOTdcT7}g rov (xXyjOiVOV* bttsi kocI ccvrog 
&6og ufV 'Tiogt dK?C oix. ocX'/jdivog &6og* s7g yocp ia-ri koc) 
fioyog uAYi^ivog ^sog, otoc to jjh/j B%£iy ^rpo ocvtov Tivce. « ds 
Ttui avTog ^Ttog uK'/i^tvog^ dXTC cog Biyaiov tov uK'/i^ivov 
&BOV UYi uv KUi ®sog' BTtBi 7C0CI ®eog TJy o Aoyog^ •u jmsv cog 
fioyog aKyjOivog ®idg. * Eundem autem et solum verum 
esse docet, per ea quae ait : ut sciant te solum verum 
Deum ; non quasi unus solus dt Deus, sed quia unus est 
verus JDeus^ cum additamento pemecessario verL Nam et 
ipse qiiidem Filius Deus, sed non verus Deus ; unus enim 
est et solus, verus Deus, eo quod non habeat ante se 
quemquam. Quod si et ipse Filius verus est, at sicut 
imago veri Dei, erit Deus, quandoquidem et Deus erat 
ratioy non tamen ut solus verus Deus.' Epist. ad Euphrat. 

In his Epistle to Alexander of Alexandria, in behalf of 
the Arians, he says : 

Koci TtocTYiyoau avTcov toc ypocuuotTcc^ cog Xsyovrcov, oti o 
'Ttog BK TOV ^j; ovTog ysyovsv cog etg tcov ttccvtcov* oi ds ttjo)/- 
ysynay savTcov y^aiJL[Jt,ocTe7oyy o Tr^og as 7rs7rotiKoc(rtv* fv co 
TYiv luvTcov TTia-TDf skOsjjlsvoi avTolg pYijjLotcri TaJs co/jLoKoyovv* 
TOV vofxov^ Tiot] *7rpo(f>yjTMy Koci ycocivfig hocO'^KYig &sov yswiia-ocv-* 
Tot Tiov fjLovoysyri tt^o %^ovoov aicovicovj h^ ov xai Tovg aloovocg 

TLUi roc TTUVTU TTBirOiVlKJBj yBVvflG-OtVTa Ss OV ^OKYjCTBt, uXXoc 

«A^fle/a v7ro(rTyi<rocvTcc i^ica BsKruLUTi oct^b'Tttov kou uvecKKoi" 
unovy KTI2MA rov ®bov tsXbiov, uTOC ov% cog iv tcov jct/ct- 
uoiTcov* tl ^£ ovv toc TTflff* ocVTcov ypcc fjLjJiocTOc dXyjOsvei^ TfocvTcog 

671 TTCCpCC (To) (pi^BTOCU BV S fLOXoyOVCTt TOV 'TiOV TOV ®SOV 

'JTfo yj^oycov ociconcov, S/* ov xmI Tovg oclcovocg TrsTToiviKBy, sJyai 
ecTPSTTToyj Koci KTio-^LU TOV ®BOV TsXstoy^ «AX* ov'x, cog IV 
Tcoy KTKriJLocTcoy* 1^ Sf (TYi BTTio-ToKfi KocTViyo^sl OCVTCOV oog ay 
Xsyoyrcov oti o ^Tiog ysyoyev cog By rwv XTia-jjiocTCov* avrcov 
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rdvTO fivi XsyovToovy uKKu cocipuig iiopKrccfji^vcoy on ov% wV 
iv mv KTKTiJiiTour opoc SI iLvi evdvg iriKiv avTolg i^oajiri 
ii^OTCci f/V TO^ BTTiKochsa-dai kuI iia&oi70s£iv o^[^o^(^^at da-a 
nocl SsXov(rh 'jruKiv ociroZg mioo Xiyovrag on o* wv tov ujJ 
ovra iysvyfjas* ^ocvi^ocCoo os si dvvccrcct ng uKKug SiTTSiv* eL 
yaf stg scnv o coy, dyjAov on s^ ocvtou ysryovs ttccv o, ti 
xal stTTi usT ocVTov* sl Is [AYi uovog ccvTog S(rnv o wv, ihKoc 
otoci liog fiv coy J nut Tfoug to^ ovtoc o ooy syswrio-Bv ; 
ovTcog yctp ccv ivo siy\ roc ovtol* ' Accusant eos literas tuae 
tanquam dicentes Filium ex non existentilms J actum me, 
neat unum ex omnibus. At illi protulerunt epistolam 
quam ad te dederant, in qua fidem suam explicantes, ipsb 
verbis haec confitebantur, Legis ac propketarum eiNm 
Testamenti Deum genuisse Filium unigenitum^ ante tern" 
pora mundi^ per quern et omnia et mundum fecit ; gem- 
isse autem eum non specie tenus sed vere subsistentemy 
propria volurUate, immutabilem et inconvertibilem^ Gre- 
at v ram Dei perfectam^ sed non sicut unam ex area- 
iuris. Si ergo literae ipsorum vera profitentur, scriptum 
omnino apud te ' etiatn eorum fertur, in quo confitentur 
Filium Dei ante tempora mundiy per quern et mundum 
Jecitj esse immutabilem^ et creaturam Dei perfectam, sed 
%ion ui unam creaturarum ; tua vero epistola eos insimulat, 
quasi dicentes Filium factum fuisse sicut unam creaturanm\ 
cum hoc non dixerint, sed dare definierint, non esse instar 
unius creaturarum. Vide annon protinus illis occasio detur 
adgrediendi, reprehendendi, et calumniandi quaeciinque 
voluerint. Iterum eos accusabas dicentes, ab eo qui erat 
genitum esse eum qui non erat. Mirum si quis aliter 
dicere possit. Si enim unus est qui erat, manifestum est 
ex eo fuisse quicquid est post eum. Si autem ille solus 
non est qui erat, sed et Filius etiam erat> quomodo existen- 
tem is qui erat genuit ? Sic fiiissent duo quae erant.* 

'O •nN Tov MH' ''ONTA lyswYia-Sy says Eusebius, with 
the Arians. The question is, what he means by 'o *12N, 
whether the Self-existing, or the Eternal. If he mean 
the Eternal J he denies the past eternity of the Son ; if only 
the Self-existing, he only denies his Self-existence. 

Le Clerc charges him with shuffling in this controversy, 
and Sjcreening his Arianism under ambiguities : but why 
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had not 5Eusebius as good a right to interpret the o[Moov<ri6$ 
for himself, as Athanasius, or Alexander, or other persons 
had, to put their sense upon it ? The disputants were en* 
gaged in a -i/t-xrc^/xax/a, a night*shirmish^ as Socrates justly 
calls it, and Eusebius seems to have been willing to com- 
ply with the Consubstantialists as far as he could, and to 
interpret the Nicene creed in such a mannei^ as to make it 
acceptable to the Arians ; and the difference, at that time, 
between the two parties, was of such a kind that it was not 
easy to be exactly determined. 

Le Clerc had a dispute with Cave, whom he charged 
with writing the Lives of the leathers like a panegyrist, and 
not as an impartial historian^ and with vindicating the or- 
thodoxy of Eusebius, who, as Cave said, was a Consub- 
stantialist, and, as Le Clerc affirmed, was an Arian. 
Amohgst other things, Le Clerc complains that certain 
divines were far more favourable to the antient fathers than 
lomo-dem writers, and would excuse in the former what 
they would condemn in the latter ; and in this there wast 
top much truth* If any one had said to those patrons of 
Eusebius, You affirm that Eusebius was orthodox, and I 
^rant it : will you then permit me to use the same lan- 
guage, and to speak upon the subject as he did ? certain I 
iam that he could not have obtained their consent, or escaped 
their severest censures and indignation. 

* Although Eusebius made no difficulty to acknowledge 
in the Nicene council, that the Son of God was before all 
ages, and clearly rejected the impiety of Arius, who said 
that he was made out of nothing, and that there was a time 
when he was not, yet was he very unwilling to admit thd 
word Consubstantialy that is, to acknowledge that the Son 
16 of the same substance with the Father ; and when he 
assented to this word, he gave it a sense which will not 
establish the coequality of the Son, since in a letter which 
hfe wrote to his own church, to give them an account of 
his conduct, he speaks thusr " When it is said that th^ 
Son is consuhstantial with the Father, the meaning is only 
that the Son hath ho resemblance to the creatures which 
were made by him, but hath a perfect resemblance to his 
Father, of whom he was begottefn, and not from any other 
hypostasis or substance.'* — If one niight justify Eusebius 
Vol. 1L R 
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concerning the divinity of the Son, yet it would be difficult 
to defend bis notions concerning the Holy Ghost : for in his 
FfieparaiiOf and Demonstration and Eccles. TlieoL he 
affirms that he is not truly God. ** The Holy Spirit," says 
he, " is neither God nor Son of God, because he hath not 
his origin from the Father, like the Son, but is of the num- 
ber of the things which have been made by the Son." 
This shows that Socrates, Sozomen, and some modem 
writers, have in vain endeavoured to excuse him entirely, 
and on the other hand that it is a great injustice to call him 
Arian, and head of the Arians, as Jerom hath done.— 
Eusebius was not author of any new formularies of faith \ 
he conducted no intrigues to ruin Athanasius and his par- 
tizans : he would much rather have been instrumental in 
pacifying and re-uniting the two parties. I doubt not but 
that his many amiable qualities caused him to be set down 
in the number of saints in some antient martyrologies. It 
is true that he hath not remained in quiet possession of 
this title ; but in my opinion it were a temerity to judge him 
absolutely unworthy of it.' Du Pin. 

Eusebius testifies that in his time there were some slender 
remains of miraculous gifts and powers. Speaking of the 
miracles of Christ, beUevcd by Christians upon sufficient 
evidence, he adds, l^TiroKrjott %uf ^[uv Jtoci ^£&ce<rccvi(nai 
xcci J/' STSpMV TTpceyfjJcTCOV SifocpyoSv — X/' wv ocvrog i Kjf/o^ 
i^fjLMV BlfTiTi KOcl yZv cng ocv Kpivsievj fjLiKpot rivoc TTJg aVTOU 
^vydfisoug 7ra^oc(pulvBiv^ siooSs* * Ejcquisita sane hacc a nobis 
explorataque sunt, aliis quoque evideniibus rebus — quibus 
ipse Dc^ninus noster etiam nunc iis quos dignos putaverit, 
exigua qused^m suae virtutis signa ostendere consueverit/ 
Dem. Ev. iiL p. 109. 

Ttf Ji ovK ol^sv oirujg truy uvtyi t^ toZ Ijjctoi! Trpoir^yo^iccj 
Kott (Tvy sv%oug Kx^otpcxnurocig ttSv to laif/.ovwv ^yov aVs* 

aKoc9oc^Tov 7[vev[Jiaj cog ri rooy KohuajtytMV Kocl (SoiTOtVKrTi'XMV^ 
"r^g oixeiag Pvo-scug^ tov Iyjctov to ovofjia (PfiiTTSii vTre^iarTcx' 
rcki Ti Kocl 'Troipoc%u:^H xJ? TYig 7r^o<rr}yoPiocg dwuf^eu ' Quis 
autem ignorat nostras esse consuetudinis, ipso Jesu nomine, 
^t porissimis precibus omnem daemonum vexationem abi- 
gere.?-— Hodie quoque omnis daemcMi, onmisque impurus 
spiritus ita Jesu nom^ exhorret, ut unum aliquid eorum 
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quss ipsius naturam casdgandi ac torquendi vim habeat, au^ 
fertque se illico, et concedit : tantam sentit illius nominis 
vim/ Dem. Ev. iiL p* 132, 

* Constantia^ the sister of Coiistantine, ^ote to Euse- 
bius, to desire him to send her a certain image, which was 
supposed to be the image of Jesus Christ ; for Eusebius 
himself tells us, that in his time there were to be seen pic- 
tures of our Saviour, of St. Peter, and of St, Paul, and 
that he had seen at Paneas a statue of Christ, which the 
woman was said to have erected who had been cured by 
him of a bloody-flux, Eusebius returned an answer to 
Constantia, of which we have only some fragments re- 
maining. It appears that he would not send it to her ; but 
as to the reasons for his refusal, it is not easy to comprehend 
the solidity of them. All that can be said is, that he en* 
deavours to take her oflF from contemplating the human 
nature of Christ, and to induce her rather to consider 
his divinity. But he seems to go so far as to say that 
his humanity had ceased after his ascent into heaven, and 
he hath been accused of entertaining this opinion* 

* The enemies of holy images have made use of this 
letter, ^and they who have refuted them have allowed it to 
be genuine, but maintain that it was of no authority and 
weight, as coming from an Arian. It is certain that Euse- 
sebius s6ems not much to approve the use of images ; and 
yet himself gives us reason to think that God approved of 
them, when he speaks of the miracles which were said to 
be wrought by the statue of Christ that was at Paneas ; 
for he dares not maintain that what was related concerning 
it was false/ Tillemont, H. E. vii. 43. 

Eusebius relates the story of the statue at Paneas as an 
historian, and gives it with an tXsyovj as a thing generally 
believed. He adds, for the sake of those who had ears to 
hear, that the Gentiles, who received miraculous favours 
from Christ or from his apostles, might, in all probability, 
have honoured their benefactors by making statues and 
pictures of them, ocTrcc^ot^vXocKToog^ i9viKi^ crvvyi9sioc^ * indis- 
creetly and according to Pagan custom ;' which shows that 
he was no friend to holy images and to ipaage-worship, 
and that he foresaw the bad use which would soon be 

R2 
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made of these representations. E. H. vii. 18. See also S. 
Basnage, Ann. i. 307. 

Nicephorus reviles Eusebius as an enemy to holy images, 
as an Arian, and worse than an Arian, on account of this 
wicked letter of his to Constantia. Le Clerc, Bibl. A. et M. 
xxiv. S. 

' The second general council of Constantinople, assem- 
bled by Constantine, whom the image-mongers impudently 
called Coprojij/muSy had condemned images, and had made 
use of a passage from the history of the apostle St. John 
by Leucius, of which here is the substance : 

* A Christian, called Lycomedes, had got a portrait 
made of this apostle, who seeing a picture in the house 
of his disciple, and not knowing whom it represented, 
said to Lycomedes, What is the meaning of this image, 
and for whom of your gods is it made ? I see that you 
have not yet entirely renounced the customs of the Gen- 
tiles. Lycomedes answered, I acknowledge only one God, 
namely, him who hath restored life to me and to my 
wife. But if, after that God, one may call Gods those 
good men who are our benefactors, you yourself are the 
God whom that image represents. It is you whom I 
Crown, it is you whom [ love, and whom I honour, as the 
faithful guide who hath conducted me to the source of all 
blessings. You banter me, my son, said St. John, you 
are not in earnest, and you cannot make me believe that 
this is my picture. Then Lycomedes having reached a 
looking-glass, gave it to St. John, who discerning his 
own countenance, and comparing it with the picture: 
As the Lord liveth said he, it is true that this image 
resembles me ; but, my son, you have done a wrong 
thing. 

' The bishops of the second Nicene council inveigh, 
as we may suppose, against the author of this relation, and 
against those who had dared to make use of it. And in- 
deed the witness was good for nothing ; he Was a heretic 
and an impostor. But as to the story itself, there is nothing 
in it contrary to the apostolical spirit, or to the faith and 
practice of the antient church. If it be not true, it 
carries no small appearance of truth, and nothing brings 
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it into suspicion but the relater. That is more than cjui be 
said of a heap of authorities and testimonies urged by 
these Nicene bishops, where the facts are evidently false, 
the books certainly spurious, and the autl)ors mostimpu* 
dent and audacious liars. This will appear a little roughs 
but it is very true, and there is no occasion to use any cere- 
mony with such disingenuous and dishonest men/ Beau- 
sobre. Hist, de Man. i. 389. See also Fleury, H. E. t. ix. 
p. 543. 

Eusebius subjoined to his Ecclesiastical History, an 
Oration of Constantine. It was composed in Latin by 
the emperor, and translated into Greek by a very bad hand* 
It is also full of faults : ' tot mendis inquinata est/ says 
Valesius, ' ut pene satius fuerit eam non extare.' 

The Pagans, says Constantine in this Oration, may be 
convinced of the divinity of Jesus Christ, siTrsp rolg eocvroHv 
Koyoig irKmioo^iv. ' Si quidem suorum sermonibus fidem 
velint adhibere.' 

He appeals to the testimony of the Erythraean Sibyl, and 
therefore I believe it should be — loiq sccvtoov Xoyioig'^^ }£ 
they will give credit to their own oracles.^ c. 18. 

Tntrs much concerning Eusebius ; to which it may 
be proper to join a few remarks on the ecclesiastical 
historians who are his usual companions, Socrates, Sozo- 
men, &c. 

* Reading, in his edition of the ecclesiastical historians, 
has joined to the notes of Valesius such observations of 
modern authors as he had picked up here and there. They 
might as well have been placed at the end of the book, 
since they are much inferior to those of Valesius, both for 
style and matter, and appear with the saine disadvantage as 
an ordinary painting placed by the work of an eminent 
master, 

* Valesius dedicated his work to the clergy of France, 
from whom he had a peuvsion. He was sadly afraid, of 
offending certain persons, who hold this maxim, That when 
an opinion serves to support a good caiise, it may be 
piously believed, and it must not be attacked, be it ever 
so false and foolish.' Le Clerc Bibl. A. et M. t. xvi. T^e 
misfortune is, that these certain persom are to be found, and 
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to be felt, not only in the church of Rome, but every where 
else. 

Socrates was bom early in the fifth century, and edu* 
cated at Constantinople. He professed the law, and plead* 
ed at the bar, and thence was called Scholasticus^ the 
name which was then given to advocates. He wrote an 
Ecclesiastical History with much accuracy and judicious- 
ness, and with much plainness and simplicity of style, 
avoiding all rhetorical flourishes. He is suspected by som^ 
of having been a Novatian; but Valesius defends him, 
and acquits him of the charge, Vit. Socr. Yet he cer- 
tainly entertained a very favourable opinion of that sect. 
See vi. 21. and the notes of Valesius. He was a prudent, 
cool, and moderate man, who made no scruple to commend 
what he thought commendable in Christians of all parties ; 
and though he calls the society of the orthodox the Churchy 
yet he did not believe that all they who separated them- 
selves from it were therefore profligate people and repro- 
bates. As he was a lawyer, says Le Clerc, he had learned 
and acquired from the course of his studies a moderation 
and an equity rarely to be found in the ecclesiastics of that 
time. Upon all occasions he declares himself openly agajnst 
persecution ^, and appears a true friend to liberty civil and 
religious. Only in the affair of miracles he was too easy of 
belief, and hath disgraced himself and his History by relating 
some foolish stories of the marvellous kind. 

Hermias Sozomenus was also a lawyer. His style is 
rather more elegant than that of Socrates ; but in judgment 
he is not equal to him. Being of a family which had ex- 
cessively admired the monks, and himself bom and bred 
up in Palasstine, and educated at the feet of those Gaym' 
liels, he contracted a superstitious and trifling turn of 
mind, and an amazing credulity for monkish miracles } and 
in this respect became magnus nugarum helluo. He 
speaks of the benefit which himself had received from the 
intercession of Michael the archangel, ii, 8. 

' Julian, says he, did not attack the Christians with the cruelty of 
f Diocletian, and yet be may truly be said to have persecuted them j 
for I call it persecution to molest in any mamicr those who lead quiet 
pnd peaceable lives. Siurvfi^ $1 ksyw, to ^itoorovy rapdrruy w$ Y''!" 
^oi^oyr(ts, iii. 12. . ' 
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He and Socrates were contemporaries, and lived in the 
time of Theodosius Junior. As historians, they so often 
and so largely coincide, that the one must have transcribed 
the other : and there is reason to think that Socrates wrote 
first, and that Sozomen was the copyist. See Valesius, 
Vit. Soz. 

S. Basnage concludes that these two lawyers could not 
have had much practice and many briefe, since they found 
time to write ecclesiastical histories. * Sozomeno in ea 
arte constituto multum otii ex causarum penuria contigisse 
^o liquet, quod ad Historiam scribendam se converterit.* 
Ann. iii. 395. His^ argument is both uncivil and incon- 
clusive. 

^ Theodoret is, in my opinion, one of the most valuable 
of the Fathers. He is learned, he reasons well, especially 
in his Dialogues against the Greek heresies of his times : 
he is a good literal interpreter of the Scriptures. I cannot* 
help admiring his prudence and his moderation, when I 
consider that he ended his Ecclesiastical History at the 
time when the Nestorian quarrels began, in which he was 
so deeply interested. But I fear his zeal against heretics 
imposed upon him almost as much as his admiration for 
the heroes of the ascetic life, with whom he was charmed. 
Monasteries have undoubtedly sent forth great men into 
the world ; but these disciples of the monks contracted 
there in their youth a superstitious disposition, which is 
hardly ever thrown off; and the weak side of this able 
man seems to have been an excessive credulity. ^ Beausobre 
Hist, de Man. t. i. p. 226. 

Theodoret's learning and abilities were great, but he 
wanted the calmness and moderation and impartiality 
whiclh are requisite in an historian. He cannot speak of 
the Arians, and of the emperor Julian, without losing his 
temper ; he hath given a good character to some worthless 
men, because he thought them orthodox ; and in the point 
of miraelep, he was either credulous beyond all measure, or 
he judged it expedient to keep up devotion and piety in the 
common people, by feeding them with legends suited to 
their taste. 

Whatever was his reason for it, he wrote the Lives of 
the most. eminent jmonks, in which we find a beggar who 
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died suddenly whilst he was acting the dead man to get 
^ms from a saint, and then was raised to life again ; an 
hermit fed by a lioii, who used to bring him dates in his 
pocket ; apples sent from heaven to the monks ; a dead man 
declaring who had murdered him; Jews conducted by 
lions; the emperor's sick horse cured by a monk, who 
anointed his belly with holy oil, and made him drink some 
water sanctified with the sign of the cross ; together with the 
marvellous exploits of Symeon Stylites, &c. A work how 
unworthy of Theodoret ! 

< Dans ce sac ridicule ou Scapin s'envelope 
Je ne reconnois plus Tauteur du Misanthrope.* 

Du Pin mentions this book and these miracles, in a 
way which shows that he gave little credence to them, and 
this might help to draw upon him a. persecution from those 
who perhaps believed them no more thin he. 

Amongst the solitary saints celebrated by Theodoret, 
there was one who wore the same coat all his life, putting a 
patch where it was torn, from time to time. ' It would 
nave been a proper subject for a metaphysicotheolpgical 
debate in the fifth century, whether this continued to be 
the same coat under all these changes, and it would have 
furnished a fair opportunity for visions, revelations and 
miracles in confimj^tion of the identity or diversity of 
the holy tunicj and then for censures and excommuni- 
pations.' 

In his writings against heretics of all denominations, he 
makes no mention of the Origenists, or of the Pelagians, 
whence it is probable that bethought them innocent. He 
jiimself hath affirmed that infants are withqut sin ; which 
smells strongly of Pelagianism. 

He attacked Cyril of Alexandria, and he wrote in de- 
fence of Theodoras Mopsuestenus, an honest and a learnol 
man, who had the misfortune to displease boobies ; and this 
is the reason why he is not called Saint Theodores. But 
i>e is called Maxoc^iog^ the blessed Theodoret, which is 
almost as good ; and the title of Saint became insigni- 
ficant, or rather ridiculpvis, when it was' given to such men 
as Cyril, 

f Contra Cyrillum scribere, idem pene est quod adyer- 
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pus Synodum Oecumeniqam cui praefuit Cyrillus. Itaquc 
Nicephorus — diserte affirmat Theodgritum contra tertianii 
Oecumenicam Synodum scripsisse. Atque idcirco, tametsi 
de ecclesi^ catholica optime meritus fuerit, nee natalis ejus 
dies annua commemoratione honoratus est, nee ipse inter 
sanctos Patres loeum suum habet in Menologio.' Vaiesius 
Praefat. ' 

Here we see one of the bad effects of a superstitious 
veneration for general councils. The reputation of Theor 
^oret must be blasted, because he dared to oppose Cyril, 
Cyril who was lord presidetit of the factious council qi 
Ephesus, and who disturbed the whole Christian world with 
Jiis quarrels and his anathematisms. 

^ Faiicibus ingentem fumum (mirablle dictu) 
Evomit, involvitque domum caligine caeca, 
Prospectum eripiefns ocuhs ; glomeratque sub antro 
Fumiferam noctem^ commixtis igne tenehris.^ 

^ Virgil ^n. viii. 252, 

Cyril's confession of faith (or his anathematisms) was 
injudicious, obscure, uncharitable, and, I think, not re- 
/concileable with the holy Scriptures. ' Anathemadsmi 
ejus, si verum yolumus, et obscuri sunt, et doctrinae Nes- 
torii peregrini. Eorum et nonnulli, prima quidem specie, 
-pietatem non redolent.* S. Basn^ge. Ann. iii. 837. 

Theodoret was accused of being a Nestorian ; a dread- 
ful accusation in those days, when it was a far greater crime 
to hapfe thought Nestorius innocent, than to have worship- 
ped Judas Iscariot, or an -Egyptian monkey. But the 
rlestorian controversy was so perplexed on both sides, and 
involved in so many and so great difficulties, that the 
jcontenders should have agreed in pardoning a^d tolerating 
each other. 

Theodoret was contemporary with Socrates and Soze- 
men, and seems to have written after them both \ for his 
History often supplies the deficiencies in theirs^ 
• ^'* Porro de historia Theodoriti optime omnino judicavk 
Photius in Bibliotheca. ' Ejus stylum ait praestantiorem esse 
Socraris et Sozomeni stylo. Perspicuum enira esse et 
grandem, nee tamen redundantem, sed historise reruim 
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eccleaasticarum aptissime convementem : nisi quod transla- 
tkmibusinterdumutituraudacius, et, utita dicam, putide.— 
IHud praeterea in historia Theodorid reprehendendum mihi 
vi^etur, quod in toto opere nullam notam temporum adhi- 
buit.* Valesius. 

Theodoret's character may be found in an Epistle which 
he wrote to a man of quality, and a consul, in which he 
thought it necessary for his justification to give some account 
of himself 

My parents, says he, before I was conceived, made a 
vow to God that they would consecrate me to h^ service, 
and they educated me according to their promise. After 
having passed my first days in a monastery, I was ordained 
bishop against my inclination. For twenty-five years I have 
so lived in that station, as never to be at variance, never 
to prosecute any one at law, or to be prosecuted. The 
same I can say of all the pious clergy who are under my 
inspection, none of whom was ever seen in any court of 
justice. Neither I nor my domestics ever received the 
smallest present from any person, not even a loaf or an 
egg. My patrimony I gave away long ago to the poor, and 
1 have made no new acquisitions. I have neith«" house, nor 
land, nor money, nor a sepulchire where my friends may 
by my body when I die. I am possessor of nothing, save 
the poor raiment which I wear. Out of the ecclesiastical 
revalues I have built porticos, and two very large bridges, 
and put the public baths in good condition. 1 found the 
city without water, and the inhabitants obliged to go to 
the river to fetch it. I built them 2m aqueduct, which sup- 
plies them plentifully. I found eight villages infected with 
the heresy of the Marcionites, and one full of Eunomians, 
and another of Arians. I have converted them all, yet not 
without incurring much danger, having been often assaulted, 
wounded, stoned, and reduced to death's door. Epist. 81. 
et Epist. 1 1 3. ad Leon. 

Thus Theodoret was extremely poor"^, and therefore 
not qualified to contend with Cyril, who was rich, and drew 

■■ Augustin was as poor as Theodoret, and so was Paulimjs,^ bishop 
pf Nola^ who had parted with great possessions. 
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over the emperor to his side ", by bribing an eunuch who 
governed his royal master. 

During the Nestorian quarrel, when the emperor sent a 
letter to Theodoret, to let him know that, if he would not 
submit, he should be deposed and removed, he laughed at 
the threatening, knowing that he had nothing to lose ex- 
cept his garment, and that some friend wQuld give him 
another, and not let him go naked ; but the Christians in 
his diocese were all greatly alarmed with the fear of being 
deprived of him, and earnestly importuned him to come 
to some accommodation for their sakes. His diocese was 
large, and contained eight hundred parishes. 

Theodoret, speaking of the violent and cruel persecution 
raised against Chrysostom and his friends, says, ^ Porro 
quot episcopi ejus caussa pulsi sint ecclesiis, et in extremes 
imperii Romani fines deportati, quot item Monachi eandem 
calamitatem perpessi sint, superfluum arbitror commemo- 
rare, et proiixam historiam texere : praesertim cum ea 
quae tristia sunt, contrahenda esse censeam, et auctorum 
^ui ejusdem nobiscurn suntjidei errata obtegenda.*,v. 34. 

But if Christians, giving a loose to pride, insolence, 
and revenge, treat their brethren and their betters with the 
utitiost inhumanity, and do what an honest Pagan would 
blush to do, is a historian to spare them, ^nd to draw a 
veil over their iniquities, because they were orthodox ? 

As I cannot commend Theodoret for this remark, so I 
think him very discreet for saying nothing in his History 
concerning Cyril, except these few words : ' Erat eo tem- 
pore episcopus Alexandrise Cyrillus, Theophili fratri$ filius, 
qui patruo in episcopatu successerat.' v. 35* As he had 
been at variance with Cyril, he did well to pass him by 
without praise or ceiisure, especially ,if we consider how 
, many things he might justly have said against him. 

A very ample account of Theodoret may be found lii 
Tillemont, H. E. xv. 207. Du Pin, B. E. iv. Fleury, H. E. 
^nd Cousin, who translated Theodoret's History into French ; 
and they are all friends and favourers of this prelate. Fa- 
ther Gamier published an additional volume to the Works 
^f Theodoret, and Dissertations upon his Life and Writings, 

^ Theodosius Junior. 
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with a view to insult him, to nm him down as a heredc, 
and to censure him upon all occasions. If Theodoret had 
been a Damasits^ a O/rily a Thomas Beciety a Kalendar 
Saint, Gamier would have paid him more respect. 

The fifth general counol, at Constantinople, A. D. 
5S&^ thought fit to condemn the impious writings of Theo« 
doret relating to Cyril and the Nestorian quarrels. 

EvAGRius was a lawyer, and a pleader, as it seems, 
at Antioch. He wrote an History from A. D. 431. to 
A.D-594. 

* Caeterum laudanda est in primis Evagrii diligentb, qui 
cum Historiam Ecclesiasticam scribere agressus esset, quae- 
eunque ad id arjTumentum spectabant, ex optimis scriptori- 
bus coUegit. — Stylus quoque ejus non improbandus est : 
habet enim elegantiam et venustatem, ut testatur etiam 
Photius. Sed quod praecipue in Evagrio laudandum est, 
ex Gra^cis ecclesiascicae historian scriptoribus, solus hie 
rectse fidei doctrinam integram atque illibatam servavit, 
ut post Photium observavit Baronius. lUud tamen in eo 
reprehensionem meretur, quod non tantam diligentiam ad- 
hibuit in conquirendis antiquitatis esclesiasticae monumentis, 
quantam in legendis profanis scriptoribus. Stylus praeterea 
plerisque in locis redundat ac luxuriat, ut recte judicavit 
Photius.* Valesius. 

' A fabulosis narrationibus non nimis alienum esse Eva^ 
grium scribit Casaubonus.' Fabricius, B. Gr. - 

^ Quae de imaginibus, reliquiis, miraculis, Evagrius multa 
habet, ipsius Historiam in commendatione non ponunt.' 
S* Basnage, Ann. iii. 921, 

This is saying too little ; for in points of theological con* 
troversy, Evagrius was an injudicious prejudiced zealot, and 
in the article of miracles a most ridiculous and contemptible 
bigot, and a relater of tales, which whosoever can swallow 
and relish, is fit, if we may be permitted to use the homely 
phrase of some poet, 

* Culum lino;ere Cerberi cacantis/ 



o 



But then, as Photius, Baronius, and Valeaus observe, 
he was always on the right side "of the question, which is 
more than can be said of any other Greek writer of eccle- 
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:mstical history, and which atones even for a. want of com- 
mon sense, and sets him above Eusebius and Socrates; 
for * Socrates,' says Tillemont, * was a lawyer, and very 
ignorant of the spirit and discipline of the church. Hence 
it comes to pass that he commends equally either Catholics of 
Heretics, when they did things which seemed to him to b& 
commendable/ H. E. x, p. 232, 233. 

Theodorus Byzantius, ' Lector majoris ecclesiae Coft- 
stantinopolitanse, .duplex opus Historise Ecclesiastical con- 
scripsit, Primum opus nihil aliud erat quam historia 
tripartita, diiobus libris comprehensa, quam ex Socrate, 
Sozomeno, ac Theodorito unum in corpus coilegerat. — - 
Secundum opus duobus pariter libris comprehensum fiiit^ 
qiiibus res in ecclesia gestas ab iis tfemporibus in quibus 
desierat Socrates, usque ad prmcipatum Justini senioris<X)m* 
plexus est. Utinam vero Historiam Ecclesiasticam Theo* 
dori integram hodie haberemus. Multa enim scitu digna 
in ea continebantur : Consulatus quoque quibus quidque 
gestum fuerat, accurate erant adscripti, ut patet ex fragmen* 
tis.' Valesius. 

Philostorgius lived in the fourth and fifth century. Uk 
History reached from A. D. 300 to A. D. 425. It is lo$t< 
in a great measure, and there only remains an Epitpme, ot 
extracts from it, made by Photius, and a few fragments, 

Phiiostorgius was an Eunomian : he censures the Semi* 
arians as well as the Consubstantialists, and defends th« 
Arians and the Eunomians. 

^ Narrat autem Philostorgius fere contraria omnibiJ^ 
ecciesiasticis historicis, laudibus extoUens quos novit Aria* 
nismo infectos, et conviciis orthodoxos perfundens : ita ul 
hoc ejus opus non tam historia esse videatur, quam haere- 
ticorum laudatio, cum nuda et mera vituperatione atque 
accusatione Catholicorum. Stylus illi comptior ; et poeticis 
sine taedio, miniraeque ingratis vocibus utitur. Tropi 
quoque ac verba significantia gratiam ipsi cum- jucunditate 
conciliant. Nisi quod interdum audacius ipsis, vel nimium 
detortis utendo, in frigidum et importunum sermonem in* 
cidit. Omatur ab illo varie oratio, vel ad satietatem ; 
ita ut in obscuritatem, nee earn semper- gratam, ooculte 
trahatur auditor. Ssepe etiam sententias apte suis locis 
inserit Ipse vero scriptor mendax est, et a fabuUs minime 

2 
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abstinens.^ Miraculorum vero et vitae gratia laudat Etise* 
bium Nicomediac episcopum, quem edam magnum nominat, 
et Theophilum Indum, aliosque complures.' &c. Phodus. 

In these extracts of Philostorgius, Photius often begins a 
secdon with, 'O Juo-o-fSj^Vt o ^/AoipfuSj^V, The impious 
wretchy the Z/ar, the enemy of Gody the' dotardj &c» 
says so and so. But this was the way of Greek writers 
in all times, as Cicero observes. ^ Sit ista in Grscorum 
levitate perversitas, qui maledictis insectantur eos a quibus 
de veritate dissendunt/ De Fin. 11. 

With all his defects, his credulity, and partiality to his 
sect (of which he had a large share) it is to be wished that 
we had Philostorgius entire ; for he wrote the history of 
his own rimes, and of some persons whom he knew and 
with whom he had conversed. It would not be amiss to have 
one Arian historian to compare with the Consubstantialists* 
He had picked up several miracles wrought by Arian bishops. 
The Homoousians rejected them with disdain, and yet boast- 
ed of miracles equally improbable. 

Theodosius the First was^ a warm Consubstantialist, and 
was perpetually making absurd and severe laws against 
heretics ; yet Philostorgius observes that he was a prospe- 
rous prince, and blessed with success in all his undertakings^ 
and supposes that Providence thus recompensed him lor 
his zeal against Paganism, p. 539. He also speaks very 
handsomely of Apollinaris, Basil, and Gregory Nazianzen, 
and observes that of all the Consubstantialists they were the 
most eminent for learning, eloquence, and elegance of 
style, and that Athanasius, compared to them, was a mere 
child, and a superficial writer. 

Apollinaris, though ranked amongst heretics for reasons 
mentioned above, yet joined with the Consubstantialists 
agamst Arianism. 

The fc aws of Constantine, *m6st of which may be found 
in the Theodosian Code, are remarkable on one account 
or other. 

Several of them are humane and charitable, and such as 
the spirit of Christianity would naturally suggest. 

He and his successors made decrees which must have con* 
dnually released multitudes frotn slavery. 
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He aboUshed the cruel punishment of crucifixion, and 
of breaking the legs, and of marking the face with a hoi 
iron. 

^ Si quis in ludum fuerit, vel in metallum, pro criminuni 
deprehensorum qualitate, damnatus, minime in ejus iacie 
scribatur : dum et in manibus et in suns possit poena danv- 
nadonis una scripdone comprehendi : Quo fades, quae ad[ 
similitudinem pulchritudinis coelesds est figurata, minime 
maculetur/ Cod. Hi. t ix* tit. 40. p. 29S« et Gothofred, 

The Pagans used to stigmatize themselves (but act ia 
the £stce) out of religion. See Van Dale, Dissert* p. 64k 
and Grodus, ad Apocal. xiii. p. 1205. and the commenta- 
tors on Ilevit. xix. 28. Soldiers were also sdgmadzed* 

He made a law against gladiatorial shows, which howei^er 
continued till Hononus put an end to that wicked diversion^ 
A. D, 40S- 

^ Cruenta spectacula in odo dvili et domesdca quiete non 
placent : Quaprc^er, qui omnino gladiatores esse prohibe* 
mus, eos qui forte delictorum causa banc condidonem aCque 
sentendam merer! consueverant, metallo magis facies inser- 
vire, ut sine sanguine scelerum suorum poenas agnoscaniu* 
Cod. Th. 1. XV. tit. 12. p. 39 5, 

It would amaze one to consider how many lives hadbeea 
thrown away in these combats. ' Credo,' says Iiijcfa.?^ 
' imo sdo nullum bellum tantam cladem vasdtatemque 
generi humano intulisse, quam hos ad voluptatem kidias. 
Mendor si aon unus aliquis men^s Europas stetit vicenSs 
capitum millibus, aut trecenis.' Saturn, i. 12. 

He forbad the tax-gatherers to seize upon men's laboudo^ 
servants, or oxen, lor the payment of debts to the goveui- 
ment. Even common prudence required this moderadoa) 
because such violent methods would have reduced farmers 
to a state of beggary, and so have made them for ever on- 
able to pay their taxes ; * ex quo tributorum inbdo xetsr-r 
datur.' Cod. Th. 1. ii. tit. xxx. p. 224. 

Zosimus saLjs that he oppressed the poor, and used them 
cruelly to make them pay their taxes. 1. ii. but Zosimus was 
a bigoted Pagan. 

He restrained exorbitant usury or interest, allo^ng at 
the same time that which was fair and reasonable. The 
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clergy wefe forbidden by ecclesiastical canons to receive any 
interest at all, said the senators, by the civil laws, were 
restrained from receiving as much as was permitted to other 
persons. 

The Fathers, who condemned aiU usury in general, did 
not consider that their scheme was practicable only in the 
Republic of Ideas J and that the Roman empire could no 
more subsist without money lent and borro^ned upon inte- 
rest, than without air and water. God. Th. I. ii. tit. xxxiii. 
p. 230. See Barbeyac, Morale des Peres, p. 144. and an 
ingenious Treatise de Foenore et Usuris, by G: Noodt. 

He ordered that prisoners should be well used, and con- 
veniently lodged, and made laws in favour of slaves and of 
debtors. 

He appointed that poor parents should be relieved out 
.of the treasury, to prevent the exposing and miirdering of 
children. 

He made a very severe law against rapes, in which he 
decreed, that nurses who assisted in seducing or stealing 
away virgins, should have melted lead poured down their 
throats j a barba/ous and brutish punishment. He is su|r- 
posed to have ordered all who were guilty in this aflfair to be 
burnt and cast to the beasts. 

His son Gonstans mitigated «ome of the severity of his 
father's edict ; but appointed that slaves who were found 
guilty should be burnt. Cod. Th. 1. ix. tit. xxiv. p. 189, 
&c. and Valesius on Sozom. i. 9. 

He restrained the frequency of divorces upon slight oc* 
casions, but admitted them for other causes besides adultery ; 
and yet more liberty was taken by the Romans in the affair 
of divorce than the laws of Gonstantine allowed. Cod. Th* 
t m.tk. xiii. p. 310. et Gothofred. 

He exempted the clergy from the burden of civil offices "^ 
which was often very heavy. This law, if I were not an 



* Jtilian abolished these exemptions, and obliged the clergy to serve 
civil offices. His law is, ' Deciuriones, qui ut Christian! declinant inu- 
nia, revocentur/ See God. Theod. 1. xiii. tit. i. p. /. andl.iii. tk. i. 
tfe Decurionibus, p. 336, &c. and Gothofred. KX7}piy.ovs [/.evrot ifoi/(^^ 
drsXsixv xat ri^yjv kol) roL a-irrj^su'ia dfslXsro' ycoCl rovg iieip oLvrj^^^ 
j&i^vou; yif/nQVf 4vs7\8y Kcf) rol^ ^Qv\svr-rifh;s dirsiwKs, ' Etclericis 
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biterested person, 1 should venture to commend as Reason- 
able. To this he added another, that there should be no 
more ecclesiastics ordained thati were necessary ; a proper 
caution at that time, and in all times; for many r^ason^ 
which it is* needless to mention* 

By a la\)^ addressed to the Roman people, he granted 
his sufcgects a permission to bequeath as miich as they Would toi 
the chii^h* Every one knows how these donations werd 
multiplied, and how bestowed in pi*oce8s of time, to the 
enLK>lument of the church, and, as the Canon Law assures; 
us, of the state likewise t * Augmentatur namque respub- 
lica in sustentando viros ecclesiasticos, quorum precibus 
regnajuvantur.* 

However that be, * Hinc deinceps opes ecclesiarurti, et 
inter alias Romanae,* says Gothofred, Chron- Cod. Th* 
p. xxi. 

They who disinherit their children, grand-children, 
and near relations, for no fault, and leave their substance 
to pious uses and public charities, deserve to be treated as 
idiots and lunatics, and to have their will set aside as a Tes-^ 
tamentum inqfficiosum. 

He is supposed to have given a civil jurisdiction to bi- 
shops, and to have made them receivers of appeals, and 
final judges in causes wherein religion was no ways con- 
cerned. See Tillemont, Hist, des Emp. iv. p. 295. and 
in the Notes, who thinks that this was a grievous burden 
upon men who were desirous of being better employed, and 
had things of higher importance to perform. See also Va* 
lesius on Euseb. Vit. Const, iv. 27* and Sozom. i. 9. 

* Synesius, who was a bishop, says, floA/r/^jyv affxr^ 
iS^a-vvYi (rvvdiTTetyy to kKmQsiv sxtti toc ottriyythcaa-Toc. Epist. 
67. i. e. * What hath an ecclesiastic to do with politics ?' 

* A law of Constantine ordains that the single testimony 
of a bishop shall suffice, without hearing other witnesses* 
*rhis prince took a short cut : he judged of causes by per- 

quldem immunltatem omnem atque honorem/ et annonas ademit : 
legesque in eorum gratiam latas abrogavit : ipsos dehique curiis re«- 
stituit.' Sozom. v. 5. Tovs sv xATJpotf ^(XT'siksyi/.evQus els t^> '^^y 
povh^vrdSv dvearrpsfs Xsirovpylay. * Eos qui clero adscript! erant, ad 
puWicas decurionum function's retratd t,* Philo&torgiu^, p . 5 1 4. 
Vol-. IL S 
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sons^ and of persons by dignities.^ L'Espiit des Lwc, S. 
xxix. 16. 

The old Roman laws showed no fs^vour to natural 
children. Constandne^ to discourage concubinage, and to 
encourage matrimony in persons who lived together in that 
way, ordered, that if a man married his conc^bine^ the 
children which be had by her before marriage should be* 
come legitimate ;. but for natural children he made no pro* 
vision, and gave them no relief. Valeadnian L afterwards 
permitted a rather to leave a small part of his fortunes to 
bis natural children and Theodosius Junior confirmed it« 
See Gothofred, s^ Cod, Th. 1. iv, tit, vi. p. 351, &c. 

The first council of Toledo, A. D. 400. hath this canon; 
^ He who with a believing wife hath a conciibine, is ex- 
communicated : but if his concubmei be in the stead of a 
wife, and be adhere to her alone, whether she be called 
wife or concubine, he is not to be reacted &oixi f^ommu- 
nion/ ' This canon shows that there wer^ concubines ap- 
proved by the church. According to di^ Roman bws, 
every woman could not be the legitimate wijfe of ever; 
man : both were to be Roman citizens, and of siutabl? 
C(»idition. A senator could not many a freed woman : a 
free man could not nuu'ry a slave : ^id the cQhabitation of 
slaves was not called by the name of marri^e. But ^ 
woman who could not be taken for a wife, might be 
taken as ^ concubine, and the laws alW^ it^ jH-ovid^ 
the man had only one concubinp, and wa$ not % married 
man. The childr^i of such parents were neither legidmate, 
nor bastards, but natura) children, acknowledged by due 
father, and capable of receiving legacies. The church 
meddled not with these distinctions of the civil lawsj, but, 
regarding only the law of nature, approved every conjunc- 
tion of ooQ man with a woman, if it was.with^one woman, 
and perpetual; and the ignore so, because the Holy Scrips 
tures employ the name of wife or of concubine, mdifierently/ 
Fleury, H. E.t: v. 120- . 

Libanius bang distressed by a law made agsunst bastards 
(for he confesses that he had one|says that Theodosius grant- 
ed him a dispensation, or even repealed, the law to- fevour 
feim. Liban. Vit. p. 61, 62, 
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' ^ Si ^liijs/ says C^&nstantine, ^ in orb^ Romano etmuchos 
tecerit, capite puiijatur/ Cod. L iv. tit^ xlii* 1. See al^d 
Novel, cxiii. and Leonis Consdt^ Ix. Pagan emperors had 
tnade la\t^ Against this execrable crime* Digest* L xlviii* 
tit, viii. 3, 4^ 6; 

He provided for the cluldren of the poor out of his own 
revenues J and afterwards many charitable laws were made 
by hiih^ and bv Christian emperors who succeeded him» 
for the relief or the sick and helples^^ beyond what had 
been done by Pagans ; though something of that kind must 
have been always performed in civilized countries. 

Concerning die places called Vaktidinaria^ Ka(ro?cou«7a, 
tee Seneca Epist. stxvii. de Ira, i. 16. Nat. Quaest. J. Prae*^ 
fat and ilie Not6s of Lipsius, Gruter^ and Gronovius. 
The temples of -^Esculapius seem to have been a kind of 
hospitals ; and doubtless the priests, who were commonly 
}>hysicians, used their best endeavours to cure the patients, 
isbA the honour of curing them was ascribed to the God. 

Pliny mentions the gall of a white cock, as a cure for 
cUsbrders in the eyes ; and an old inscription in Gruter 
informs us that one Valerius Aper, a blind soldier, con- 
sulted ^sculapius ; that the god ordered him to make a 
iadve of honey and the blood of a white cock, and anoint 
his eyes for three days; that he applied it, and recovered 
his fflght, and came to the temple and returned public 
thanks to the god; and that this happened in the time 
of Antoninus Pius. See Harduin on Pliny, N. H. xxix. SS* 

He ordered that no woman of reputation should be arrest- 
ed and forced out of her house for debt. Cod. Th. 1. i. 
tit. X. p. 57. 

He made a law against delators, after his victory over 
Maxentius, with a view to settle peace and tranquillity at 
Rome« He ordered such oflFenders to have their tongues 
cut out. ^ Illud sane et ex hac lege et aliis nonnuUis dis- 
cknus, Constantinum poenas ac^rbissimas legibus ihdixisse, 
A quisquam prmcipum, ut^ — vitia frangeret.' Gothofred^ 
^Cod.Th. 1. X. trt. X. p. 431. 

He published an edict by which he declared himself ever 
ready to receive and hear any complaints against his officers, 
governors, and counsellors of state, which should be well- 
grounded^ and promised not only to do justice to the suf« 

S2 
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ferers, but to recompense them for tbar pains. Cod^ Th« 
Chron, p. 25. 

He made a law to punish adultery with death, which 
had not been a capital crime, in that sense, before in the 
Roman empire. See the First Volume of these Remarks, 
p. 302. and Gothofred, ad Cod, Th. 1. xi. tit. xxxvi. 
p. 295. 

He repealed the Papian law. One of the corruptions 
which soon crept into the church, was a fanatical notion 
concerning celibacy, the recommending it too much, and 
the requiring it of several : for which the civil magistrate 
ought to have reprimanded and checked the ecclesiastics. 
The Fathers began from early times to talk weakly and 
injudiciously upon this subject, and to cry up a single life 
beyond measure. Augustus, to people the empire, ex- 
hausted by civil wars, and to restrain, several abuses, made 
a law, ' de maritandis ordinibus,* which was called * Lex 
Julia,* and another called ' Lex Papia Poppaea,* in which 
he encouraged and enforced matrimony by rewards to those 
who should comply, and by heavy penalties on the dis- 
obedient. It may be right, where the exigencies of the 
state cannot be pleaded to the contrary, to leave persons 
more liberty m this than was granted to them by the laws of 
Augustus ; but the good of civil society certainly requires 
that marriage be permitted to all, that it be accounted 
honourable, that it be attended with some privileges, and 
that the parents of a numerous family be considered, em- 
ployed, and recompensed, ceteris paribitSy beyond others, 
and in many cases have the preference. So thought and 
so acted the wise Romans, when they .were in their most 
flourishing condition : but in the time of Constantine notions 
were entertained, which afterwards helped to fill the world 
with drones, mendicants, fanatics, and imaginaify dasmoni- 
acs, not to mention other^/jbad consequences. Ambrose 
affirms that Alexandria, Afffc, and the East, where there 
was the greatest number of religious virgins, were there- 
fore more populous than other countries. DeVirg. iii. See 
Sozom. i. 9. 

He restrained and discouraged, but did not absolutely 
forbid and suppress the Pagan practice of sacrificing, and 
consulting the entrails of victims by the Haruspices, 
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The priests of th^ river-god Nile were AndrogyriL Con- 
stantine commanded this scandalous order of priesthood to 
be suppressed. Euseb. Vit. Const, iv. 25. 

What could be the reason for which the ^Egyptians ho- 
noured their favourite god in this ridiculous and obscene 
manner ? I shall here offer a conjecture about it : ' Quum 
multi dii Paganorum utriiisque sexus sive app5;o5)fA5/^ puta- 
rentur, Nilum inter eos fuisse numeratum mininie mirum 
est. Ille -ffigyptum rigat et serit, tanquam mas: ejus 
autem limus sole calefactus et fruges et animalia parit ; hoc 
fcemineum. Colebatiir itaque vel ab androgyiAs, vel forsan 
ab impuris nebulonibus qui muliebria patiebantur.' 

The temple of Venus in Phoemce was a school of such 
sort of debauchery, and therefore destroyed by Constantine. 

^ Lucus hie erat ac delubrum, quod non in media urbe, 
nee in foro aut plateis positum erat cujusmodi multa visun- 
tur in civitatibus, ornamenti causa ambitiose constructa, 
sed devium procul a triviis et publico calle, foedissimo dac- 
moni quern Venerem appellant, in parte verticis Libani 
montis consecratum. Erat iilic schola qusedam nequitiae, 
omnibus obscoenis hominibus, et qui corpus suum omni 
licentia corruperant, aperta. Quippe effeminati quidam, 
et feminae potius diceridi quam viri, sexus sui gravitate 
abdieata* mw/Zeirea pctientes^ cUemonem placabant. Ad 
haec iUegitimi concubitus et adulteria, foedaque et nefaria 
flagitia eo in templo, tanquam in loco ab omni lege ac 
rectore vacuo, peragd)antiir/ Euseb. Laud. Const, viii. 
p. 736. ? 

When Eusebius says, Byikslu yo(r(»i ttjv ^ofiiJLova llksovvTOj 
he borrows his expression from Herodotus, lve(ntYi^B 6 
0sog Bn>^sioty vovcrov' * immisit ipsis Venus morbum femi* 
neum, I. 105. p. 44.. But diXsioc vovcpcg in Herodotus 
'means toc KocTcciJL'/ii/iaj and they who think that it means 
something else, or something worse, are mistaken. . See 
the commentators on Longinus, who greatly admires this 
modest and polite periphraas of the historian ; and an Epis- 
tle of Musgrave * de haemorrhagiis menstruis virorum,' in th^ 
Philos. Transact, mdcci. p. 86^. 
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Bacchus was ap^vo^v^Kvg* i^ioyxxrta t(3 yvvih — a(piipuh 
crav BKKXfia-iuVf to TCccTccysKocoTov Tccti ivi^yvvov iy. awj 
i^pvrrecvTeg ayotX^ot. * Ecclesiam Baccho Gynidi consecra- 
Tunt, simuhcro ejus ridiculo et androgyno ii^ ea colto- 
cato/ Theodoret iii. 7. Jupiter avl^ywog yivaron, d Tud 
uyj TTjy yufTjspoi^ uKKu yvvv rov uripov Kvo^pcHyf im xai 

7CCVTa TTCCpU (pvtTlV aVTCf m-QCKTTOVto* OV KOii JO WUfO^VoOV 

^VYiiMu aySjp^yuj^v yiv^fisvcif iKAri^otv ^voSp/rfi (pCa-iv* * an- 
drogynus factus est^ non in utero quidem sed in femore 
foetum gestanS) ut et ista praeter naturam ab ^ coiiimitte* 
rentur, Unde ortus Bacchus ipse quoque.androgyBuS) 
utrumque se^um contumelia affecit/ Evagrius i« ll.f 

It appears from one of his laws, that the Pagans atte^qpt* 
ed sometimes to compel the Christians to jom with &w 
in acts of religion. He ordered such o:ffenda:« to bj$ bas* 
tinadoed, or if they were rich^ to be fined;, which was 
not amiss. 

By a law which condemns magic arts ^erased to the hurt 
of others, he permits charms^ and incantaticmsy and siich sort 
of tricks> intended for harmless or goodpurposes. 

He made laws for the r^igious observatioik o^ Sunday. 
Euseb* Vit. Const, ivt 18. Sossom. i. 8. 

^ Sicut indignissimum videbatur, diem soli$» v^ieration^ 
$ui celebrem, altercantibus jurgiis et noxiis partium con* 
tentionibus occupari, ita gratum ac jocundum est, eo di^ 
quae sunt ma^ime votiva compleri : atque ideo emancipandi 
et manumittendi die festo cuncti licentiam iiabeant, et 
super his rebus actus non probibeantur/ Cod. Th,.l* !!• 
tit. viii. p, 118. 

Before this law^ he had given one which runs thus : 

* Omnes judices urbanaeque plebes, et cunctarum artjum 
ofScia venerabili diesolis quiescant. Ruri tamen posid 
agrorum culturae libere licenterque inserviiuit; quopiam 
frequenter evenit, ut non aptius alio die frumenta suldS} 
aut vineas scrobibus mandentur, ne occasbne momenti 
pereat commoditas coelesti provisione concessa* Cod^ !• *^* 
tit. x}ii. 3» 

Compare this law with Vugil, Georg* i, 268» whom the 
legislator seems to have had in view ; 
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' Quippe etiam festis quaedam exercere diebus 
Fas et jura sihunt. Rivos deductre nulla 
Rdligio vetuit^ segeti pretendere sepem^ 
Insidias avibus moliri, incendere veprcs, . m 

Balantumque gregem &\ivio mersare salubri/ 

* Scaevola, consultus quid feriis agi liceret, reqpondit, 
^uod omissum noceret.*- Macrobius Saturn. L 16, 

The emperor Leo repealed this law of Constantine, and 
published one more ^ct. €onsdt. liv. 

Gothofred, in his notes on the Theod. Code, gives us the 
laws for the obsa^ation of Sunday, made from A. D. 32 U 
to A. D. 4?5, by Constantine, Valpntiniian I. and 11. and 
Theodosius I. and IL 

He obUged his soldiers to repeat on Sundays a prayer 
afddressed to the one only God. The Christians would 
have died a idiousand deaths, rather than have addressed ^ 
prayer to Jupiter ; and therefore this may be looked upou 
as a sort of violence offered to the consciences of the 
Pagans: but it must be considered that the Pagans in 
general^^ the Roman soldiers in particular, were Ixardly 
trouUed with pious scrupks of this kind. They who used 
to worship their own worthless emperors living or dead, 
aid their own standards, were not men who would have 
accounted this any oppression or infringement of religious 
Ifcerty. If any of them had hesitated, his comrades pro- 
bably would have fciughed Wm to scorn, and have said to 
him, as one slave in Terence says to another who seemed to 
boggle at perjury : 

^ Nova nunc rfeligio te ist^c incessit.* 

The Christians at that time being just delivered from 
persecution, must have had some sense of the odious nature 
of such cruel proceedings. Prudence also directed them 
not to terrify and provoke the Pagans too much ; and there- 
fore Constandne declared that he would compel no man to 
neceive the Christian religion. 

The first imperial law in favour of Christianity, which, 
was published by Constantine and Licinius, began with this 
reasonable preamble ; 

pvx upfyjjiay uvoii^ uKTC hog Itlu^tox) rn Itocma jcai ^qv* 
3 
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Ti^y ccfjTov 7rpocei^(ny* -"^ ^ Jamdudum quidem, cum anim- 
adverteremus non esse cohibendam religionis libertatem, 
jsfd uniuscujusque arbitrio ac voluntati permittendum ut ex 
aiumi sui sententia rebusi divinis operam daret/ Eusebius, 

But the Christians soon learned to sing a new song, and 
to acquire a taste for wholesome severities. First they de- 
prived heretics of their places of worship, . then they forbad 
them to assemble any where, and then they fined, impri- 
soned, banished, starved, whipped, and hanged them, for 
the advancement of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and for the 
honour of Christianity. Such were the dictates of publtQ 
wisdom. In the mean time the bishops, in their councils, 
made canons forbidding , any Catholic to marry his childrea 
to Heretics, or to leave them any legacy, though they were 
the nearest relations. 

The Laws against Heretics collected in the Theodosian 
Code^ stand as a shameful monument of the persecuting 
Anti-christian spirit which brake out in the fourth century, 
and grew more and more violent in the following times. 

It is the duty of historians to give an impartial and just 
account of such cruel proceedings, that people may be 
taught to love their liberties, civil and religious, and to be- 
ware of those who would strip them of these blessings, and 
^Iso, ' ut qui insontes damnaverunt, ipsi caus^m dicant om- 
iiibuss^culis.* 

IJe ordered churches to be built where they were neces* 

^ sary, and even where they were not, as in places which 

were inhabited only by Jews, says Epiphanius, Haer. xxx. 1 1 * 

He condemned those who should l3\a(r^Yi[Mii(rcci Xf/o-TcV, 
^ speak evil pf Christ,' to lose half their estate, if we may 
credit Nicephorus, vii. S4. This was an imprudent and 
2inreasonable law, giving too much encouragement to indis- 
creet over-zealous Christians, or busy informers, to accuse 
Jews or Pagans, or perhaps Heretics, of words spoken in 
the heat of dispute, pr in common conversation. For the 
honour of Cpnstantine we will suppose either that this law 
was never made, or that it was niade in terrorem^ and never 
/executed. Such decrees are beneath a J&rmce, and onljrfit 
for an inquisilorTgeneral^ 
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Afterwards, under Constandus, the severity of the laws 
against Paganism was increased, and sacrificing, together 
with idolatrous worship, was made a capital crime, which 
without question filled the church with new Christians, such 
as they were j for there is not, I think, one Pagan upon 
record, who died a martyr for his religion in those days* 
Under Honorius, A- D. 408, we find a Pagan confessor, 
one Generidus, an officer in the Roman army, who threw 
up his commission, because he would not conform to Chris- 
tianity ; but the emperor could not well spare him, and so 
would not part with hini. Zosimus, 1. v. 

He made a law against Heretics, by which he forbad 
them to have any conventicles, and to meet together in 
public or in private, to perform acts of religion, Eusebius 
Vit. Const, iii, 64, 65. Sozom. ii. 32. This was mere 
insolent tyranny ; and Eusebius deserves to be censured for 
having spoken favourably of it : and yet he is forced to 
own that it made many hypocritical conformists and no- 
minal Catholics. A fine acquisition ! But Constantino, by 
commanding armies in his youth, and by his success and 
victories, and by being master of the empire, got a royal 
and military habit and disposition of giving orders in a very 
absolute way, and had no just notion of religious toleration. 

He also commanded that heretical books should be sought 
for and burnt. 

He made a severe law against those who should embrace ' 
J^idaism. This likewise was unreasonable. 

But we are not to conclude that all the laws of Christian 
emperors against Paganism, Heresy, and Schism, were 
strictly executed. The contrary often appears : the Roman 
senate was much attached to idolatry, and Sozomen ob« 
serves of Constanrine, that he did not use to inflict all that 
he had threatened in his edicts, ii. 32. and several Pagan 
writers, under Christian emperors, declare themselves 
openly, and speak boldly enough in behalf of their old 
religion. ^ 

There is a law of Constantine, which shows that himself 
was not altogether free from Pjagan superstition, in which 
lie orders the Haruspices to be consulted, if any public 
^ifjce was struck with lightning. See Le Clerc, Bibl. A. 
etM. xxyiii. 157, &c. Dacier ojx Horace, Carm. L ii. 3. 
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Cod. Th. L xvi. tit, x. p. 257. and S. Ba«nage Ann, ii. 
673. who endeavours to excuse the emperor. We may 
add to this, that a temple of the goddess Concord, bein^ 
decayed by length of time, was repaired or l^ebvult by Con. 
stantine, if we may trust to an inscription iii Lilius GU 
raldus. Zosimus pretends that he built some temples at 
Constantinople. 

Constantine was severe in his punishments ; which shoira 
that by temper he was disposed to cruelty. If any civil 
officer drew a matron out of her house by violence, he 
decreed that he ^ould be punished not only capitali poena 
but exqmsitis suppliciis^ i. e. says Gothofred, that he should 
be burnt alive. Cod. Th. 1. i. tit. x. p. 57, 58. He ap- 
pomted this punishment for various oflFenees. See Cod.Th. 
J. X. tit. iv. p. 406. ' Vivicomburii porro poenam et aliis 
pluribus constitutionibtts, et facinoribus facile imposuit Con* 
stantinus; quomodo et alias idem in exacerbandis pcenis 
aliquahdo mmius fuit/ Gothofred. 

To bum men alive became thence forward a very common 
punishment, to the disgrace of Christianity. At last it was 
thought too cruel for traitors, murderers, poisoners, parri- 
cides, &c. and only ftt for heretics^ 

One cannot help chai^g Constantine both with absur*- 
dity and with hypocrisy on this occasion. He thought it % 
barbarous thing to brand a malefactor in the cheek or the 
forehead, and he made no scruple to bum hin^at a stake ! 

The military laws enacted by him and Ws successors are 
pretty severe, and burning alive was one of the punjsbmcntB 
for greater offences. 

P^haps it is impossible to keep lip military disdpHne 
without rigour ; but certain it is that the case of soldiers and 
sailors hath been frequently most deplorable, in their being 
so often subject to the arbitrary insolence of men who had 
not so much humanity as a wolf or a tiger ; for a brute, 
when his hunger is satisfied, is not mischievous, bat meo who 
^e clruel, are so, full and fasting. 

The Christians, b^ng blessed with an emperor of 
their own religion, were of opinion that the Divine Provi'- 
dence had in a signal manner appeared in raising up and 
protecting Constantine, and in destroying the enemies <A 
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die church. There is usually much rashness and presump^ 
t^nin pronouncing that the calamities of sinners are par* 
t|cular Judgments of God $ yet if from sacred and profane, 
from antient and modem historians, a collection were made 
of diX the cruel persecuting tyrants, who delighted in tor- 
mentix^ their fellow-creatures, and who died not the com* 
mou death of all men, nor were visited after the visitation 
of all men, but whose plagues were horrible and strange, 
Qven a sceptic would be moved at the evidence, and would 
t^ apt to suspect that it was ©slov r/, thai the baud of God 
wa$ m it. But the case of the pers^uting emperors and 
princes is still more particular, if we consider, first the matter 
of fact, and secocidly the prophecies c^cerning it. 

M^od the Great was the first porsecutor of Christianity, 
2fi he attempted to destroy Christ in his infancy, and for 
th^t wicV^ed end slew the vk^ children at Bethlehem. The 
miseries which befel this inhuman tyrant and his family are 
record^ by Ipsephus, and his calamitous deadly, and long 
2^ grievous sufferings before it, by a burning fever, a 
yoi^ov^ amietiite, a difficulty of breathii^, swellings in 
his ]i]a»bs, loathsome ulcers within aud without, breeding 
lice aiid wo|ins ; violent torments and convulsions ; so that 
he endeavoured to kill himself, but was restrained by his 
friends* The Jews thought these evil& to be divine judge- 
n^ents upon him for his wickedness. 

He left a numerous family of children and grand-children, 
though he had put some to death, which in the space of 
ajbout a hundred years was extinct 

E[erod Antipusy who beheaded John dtie Baptist, and 
treated Christ contemptuously when he was brought be- 
fore him, was defeated by Aretas, an Arabian king, and 
aifterwari^ had his dominions taken from him, and was 
GWt into banishmeatj along with his in£cimous wife Herodias,. 
by d^e emperor Caius. 

. * Of \^ahm^ the daughter of Herodias, it is related, 
that she going over the ice in the winter, the ice brake, 
a^nd she slipped in up to the bead, which at last was severed 
from h^ pod)f by the sharpness of the ice ; idque non sine. 
J^ numine^ Ged requiring her head for that of the Bap- 
tist's she desired ; which, tf true^ was a wonderful Provi-' 
deuce.*^ Whitby on Matt, adic. 
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Whitby did well to say, if true ; for the story haA the 
air of a legend, was unknown to the antients, can boast no 
better vouchers than Nicephorus and Metaphrastes p, and 
is not adopted even by Tillemont. H. E. i. 101. 

Of all the actors in this tragedy, Salome may seem to 
have been the least guilty, as she was a girl of fourteen 
years, and acted under l^e command of her profligate 
mother. 

Pontius Pilate^ who condemned Christ to death, was 
not long afterwards deposed and banished, and died by his 
own hands. * Nor ought it to be passed over in silence, 
that Pilate himself, who condemned our Saviour to death, 
fell into so great calamities, in the ragn of Caius, that he 
became his own executioner; the divine vengeance over- 
taking him ^ not long after his crime. ' This we leara 
from the Greek historians.' Eusebius, ii. 7. and Orosius, 
viL 5. ' 

The high priest Caiaphas was deposed by Vitellius three 
years after the death c£ Christ, which gave no oflfehce to 
the Jews, who loved him not. Thus this wicked man, 
who condemned Christ for fear of disobliging the Romans, 
wasignominiously turned out of his office by die Roman 
governor. Josephus, Ant. xviii. 4. 

To these we may add FiacaiSy the governor of M^U 
who persecuted, though not the Christians, yet the Jews 
in a most cruel manner, A. D. SS. • The wrath of God 
overtook Flaccus. Bassus, a centurion, giving the signal 
to his soldiers, came upon him and forced him away from 
hss own table. His eflSects were sei2ed9 and he would have 
beai smt to Gyarus, the most barren of all the islands in 
the JEgean sea, if Lepidus had not entreated for him that 
he might be banished to Andros. They say that one night, 
lifting up his eyes to heaven, he cried out, O King of 
gods and men, thou art then a favourer of the Jews, and 
they do ,not faisely boast of being under thy protection ! 

' P As to this compiler, we cannot help observing that he was not used 
according to his deserts by his contemporaries. The man*s name was 
Sjmeon, and they surnamed him Metqphrastes ; but.they ought to have 
called him Symeon Pseustes, or ^ymemthe jMTf 

<i oi)x elf 'JMHffdv, ' non longo post tempore / which is wanting in the 
version of Valesius. 
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When Caius had ordered all the exiles of rank and reputa- 
tion, to be destroyed, and had particularly named Flaccus, 
assassins were sait to dispatch him. When they landed at 
Andros, Flaccus guessed for what purpose they were come, 
and getting into an unfrequented path, he fled to conceal 
himself: but they overtook him, and immediately some of 
them digged a pit in the ground, others dragged him into 
it, as he was struggling and screaming, and stabbed him the 
more cruelly for his making resistance.' Philo. See S. Bas- 
nage Ann. i. 493. 

CatulltiSj governor of Libya, was also a cruel persecutor 
of the Jews, and died miserably, about A. D. 73. 

* Such was the lenity of the emperors towards CatuUus, 
that their disapprobation was all the punishment which he 
then underwent; but not long afterwards he fell into a 
complicated and incurable disease, and died wretchedly ; 
sorely tormented in his body, and worse ip his mind. 
He was dreadfully terrified, and continually crying out that 
he was haunted by the ghosts of those whom he had slain : 
and not being able to contain himself, he leaped out of « 
the bed, as if he were tortured with fire, and put to the 
rack. His distemper increased, till his entrails were all 
corrupted, and came out of his body ; and thus he perish* 
ed, as signal an example as ever was known of the divine 
justice rendering to the wicked according to their deeds.^*^ 
Josephus B. Jud. vii. 11. 

The wicked and mad emperor Caiics did not persecute 
ihe Christians, whom he knew not, but was determined to 
destroy the Jews, with whom they were mixed, and blas- 
phemed the God of the Jews and Christians, and wanted to 
set up his own image in the temple at Jerusalem, to be wor- 
shipped by all the nation. He was cut off by a conspiracy, 
and Petronius, governor of Syria, saved his life by it ; for 
Caius would have put him to death, because he had delayed 
to execute those frantic orders. See Tillemont, H. des £mp* 
L p. 446, &c. 

Herod Jlgrippa killed James the brother of John, and 
put Peter in prisgn ; and the angel of the Lord smote him, 
and he was eaten with worms, and gave uj^ the ghost. . AgtJ 
;xii. where Whitby says : 

' Examples of the like exits of the persecutors of the 
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Christian faith, We hate m^y in church tiistdif . tbtii 
Tertullian saith of one Claudius Heminianus, one of their 
persecutors, that, cum vivus vermibus ebullissetj when 
worms broke forth firdtn him whilst he was alive, he sadd^ 
Let no man know it^ lest the Chtistians should rejoiix. 
And Eusebius saith of Maximian, that sudden ulcers arost 
in his fundament and secret parts y from which sprung an 
incredible multitude of worms. And of the uncle of Julian 
the Apostate, who persecuted the Christiaiis, and trampled 
upon the sacred vessels, Theddoret and Chrysostom mronn 
us^ that he perished by this disease, for his scrotum cou 
rupted and bred worms. 

^ An instance like to this we have in Pherecydes Syrus, 
eaten up oflice^ for boifisting of his great wisdom and hit * 
pleasant life, though he sacrificed to no god at all, m^ 
uElian, Var. Hist. iv. 28. Diog, Laert. i. p. 75. 77. S« 
Bochart Hieroz. p. 2. 1. iv. 2S. p. 620, 621. Soalsovras 
it under the Jewish state : for of Antiochus Epi^anes we 
read, that worms sprang out of the body- of this wicked man. 
2 Mace. ix. 8, 9. &c.' 

Add to these the stbry of PheretimSj from H^odotus : 

^ Nor did this wicked woman come to an happy end ; for 
as soon as she had returned from Libya to Egyp^^ ^^ 
having taken revenge on the Barcaeans, she perished mise^ 
rably,. bebg eaten up of worms* Thus iibmoderftte revei^e 
brings down the displeasure of the gods v^poH cruel persons^ 
Herodotus iv. 205. 

jinaniasj the high priest, persecuted St. Paul, and inso- 
lently ordered the by-standers to smite him on the mouth. 
And Paul said, ^ God shall smite thee,' &c. 

Chrysostom and Augustin are of opinion that St. Paul 
(though perhaps he had no such design) spake this pro- 
phetically ; * for Ananias, alter having contributed to th^ 
rtiin of his country by a powerful Action which he had 
raised, smd which produced many calamities, wa$ slain, 
after the revolt of the Jews, A. D. 66. with his brolher, awl 
fell, not by the hands of the Romans, but by afidthef faction 
of die Jews, which was headed by his own son.' Tillemont, 
H, E. u p. 274. 

Ananus the high priest slew St. James the lesset", A. D- 
62* for which) and for other outir^es, he was deposed 
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goon after by kiag Agnppa the younger, and probably 
perished in the destruction of Jerusalem. See Tillemont, 
Ht £• u p. S77, &c. 

Nero turned his rage upon 4he Christian^ A. D. 64« 
Four years after, in his great distress be attempted to 
lull himself ; but being as mean-spirited and dastardly as 
he was wicked and cruel, he had not the resolution. to do 
that piece of justice to the world, and was forced to beg 
help. 

Soon aft^ came on the destruction of Jemsalem, and the 
punishment of that nation and of th^r rulers for rejecting 
the Messias. 

Domitian persecuted the Christians, A. D. 95, and was 
killed the next year. 

Trajan^ Tiitts Antcminm^ and Marcus Aurelius^ did 
indeed suffer the Christians to be ill-used, not through 
cruelty and tyranny, but by mistake and misrepresentadoos: 
These emperors had many great and good qualities, and no* 
thing disastrous befel them. 

Eusebius hath justly and judiciously represented the state 
of the Christians in those days : ' Trajan gave a rescript, 
in which it was decreed that Christians should not be sought 
out, but that if they were conyicted they should be punsh^ 
ed : by whkh^ though the violence of the storm seemed to 
be ia some measure abated, yet iU-disposed persons still > 
foimd opportunities to exert their malice, whilst sometimes 
the populace, and sometimes' the governors, were qoo/^ 
triving ways to oppress us. Thus the persecution, though 
it was not generail, was still kept up in different jplaces, 
and many of the faitiiftil were exposed to varbus trials 
and affictions, and obtakied the honoiar of martyrdonu* 
ni. 33. 

Severusj who was violait and cruel, oppressed the Chris* 
tians, A. D. 202. His latter end was calamitous, he was 
weary of his Ufi^ he left behind him a profligate ddesc son^ 
whose temper he knew, and whom he ought to have put 
to deaths but had not the heart to do it, for the wicked 
wretch attempted to kill his father, and afta::wards slew his 
brother* All the family of Severus perished miserably. 

Satuminusy proconsul of Afric, in the reign of Seirerus, 
persecuted, the Christians, ai;id put several of them to deaths 
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He lost his eye-^sight some time after, as TertuUian says, 
Ad Scapulam. 

Heliogabalns brought a new deity to Rome, and \k*^ 
tended to compel all his subjects to adore this god, and do 
other, or, at least, to give him the preference to all other 
deities, and to make them no better than his gentlemen 
ushersj and valets de chambre ; which nAust inevit3i>ly have 
brought on a persecution of the Chilstiaiis ; but this ?ile 
monster was slain soon after by his soldiers, A. D. 222< 
* Heliogabalum consecravit — id agens ne quis Roma^ Deus 
nisi Hehogabalus coleretur. Dicebat praeterea, Judaeorum 
et Samaritanorum religionem, et Christianam devotionem 
illuc transferendam/ Lampridius. 

Decius persecuted A. D, 250. He reigned not three 
years, and died in battle. Pagan writers speak well of 
him. He seems to have distre^ed the Christians partly 
out of spite to the memory of his predecessor Philip, who 
had treated them kindly, and who is thought by several to 
have been himself a Christian, though surely a worthless 
one, and no credit to us. It is more probable that Philip 
was a Pagan. 

Gallus persecuted A. D. 251, and was killed the next 
year. 

Fizleriany who had many good' qualities, yet was not 
only an enemy, but a very cruel enemy, to the Christians. 
He was taken prisoner by Sapor the Persian king, and 
used like a slave and a dog, and as no Roman emperor was 
ever treated, and died a poor miserable captive. 

jEmiliany governor of jEgypt, and a violent persecutor 
of the Christians, set up for emperor, and was taken pri- 
soner,'and sent to Gallienus, who ordered him to be 
strangled, A. D. 26S. ' Gallieno jubente dedit poenas : 
siquidem strangulatus in carcere captivorum veterum more 
perhibetur.' Treb. PoUio. 

Aurelian^ just intending to begin a persecution, was 
killed, A. D. 274. 

Maximintis the First, a persecutor, reigned three years, 
and was killed. 

Diocletian^ by adopting associates, and sharing the em<- 
pire and the troops with them, took the most probable 
^ethod to secure the lives of the emperors fironi the arbi* 
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trary insolence of the army, which with little ceremony used 
to kill one and set up another, 

* To prevent the continual treasons of the soldiery, the 
emperors associated to themselves persons in whom they 
had confidence ; and Diocletian, pretending that the weight 
of affairs required it, ordered that there should always be 
two Emperors,, and two Caesars. He judged that the four 
principal armies, being in the hands of those who shared 
the empire, would check and intimidate each other, and that 
the othei* armies not being strong enough to make an em- 
peror of their own choosing, they would lose by slow de- 
grees the custom of electing •, and lastly, that the dignity 
of Caesar being always subordinate, the power divided 
between four for the security of the government, would yet 
be, in its whole extent, and in reality, only in the hands of 
two. 

* But what kept the military men still more in order, 
was, that the wealth of private persons and the puT^lic 
revenues being diminished, the emperors could no longer 
bribe them with such vast presents ; so that the profit wa& 
not proportionable to the danger of making a new election. 

* Moreover the prcefecti prcetorio, who for power and 
office were in a manner the grand viziers of those times, 
and caused emperors to be massacred at their own pleasure, 
that they might take their place, were greatly reduced by 
Constantine, who left them only civil functions, and instead 
of two made them four. 

* Thus the lives of the emperors began to be better 
secured, and they died in their beds, like other men,' 
&c. Considerations sur les Causes de la Grandeur des 
Romains. 

But if this change were advantageous in one respect to the' 
rulers, it was detrimental in another to the poor subjects, 
who were burdened with an increase of soldiers and taxes. 
• Hinc denique parti Italise invectum tributorum ingens ma- 
lum ;* says Aurelius Victor. 

* Tres enim participes regni sui fecit (Dlocktianus) in 
quatuor partes orbedivisQ^ et multiplicatis exercitibus, cum 
singuli eorum longe majorem nuitigrum militum habere con* 
tenderent quam priores princip^ Babuerant cilm soli reniJ 
|>ubiicam gererent* Adeo major esse coeperat numerut 

Vol. II. T 
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accipientium quam dantium, ut enonnitate indictionuiti con- 
sumtis viribus colonorum, desererentur agri, et cultura 
verterentur in silvam/ &c. Lactantius de Moit. Pers. c. 7. 

Yet all these precautions did not protect the emperor 
and his colleagues from divine vengeance. At this time 
was the great contest between Christ and the Roman em- 
perors, which should prevail. They were determined to 
blot out the Christian name from under heaven, and the per- 
secution was far more fierce and brutal than it had ever been, 
and therefore it was time for Providence to exert itself; and 
so indeed it did. 

Diocletian persecuted A. D. SOS, after which nothing 
prospered with him ; he underwent many troubles, his senses 
were impaired, and he quitted the empire. 

SeverttSy who was raised by Galerius, and therefore, like 
Galerius, not disposed to spare the Christians, was over* 
thrown and put to death by Maximianus Herculius, A. D. 
S07. 

About the same time, Urhanm^ president of Palsestine, 
who had signalized himself by tormenting and destroying 
the Christians, met with his due reward. 

• Immediately after the cruelties which he had exercised 
upon Pamphilus, and whilst he was still in his government, 
the divine vengeance overwhelmed him. He who the day 
before sat in the judgment-seat, exercising dominion, sur- 
rounded with guards, and ruler of all Palaestine ; he who 
was the companion, the guest, and the most intimate and 
honoured fiiend of the tyrant, suddenly was stripped of all 
his dignity, and exposed to 'public ignominy before the 
face of those who had feared and reverenced him. The 
whole nation beheld their governor dejected, d|ispirited, 
poorly begging for mercy, ai^d showing the meanest and 
most immanly behaviour : whilst Maximinus himself, whose 
favour had filled him with vanity and insolence, and whose 
affection he had obtain^jd by hisi barbarity to the innocent 
Christians, proved his most barbarous and inexorable enemy, 
and after having convicted him of many crimes, and openly 
shamed him at Caesarea, condemned him to be put to death/ 
Eusebius de Mart. Pal. vii. 

The ecclesiastical historian seems to have taken some 
pleasure m stigmatizing this inhuman and cowardly go- 
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vemor, in consigning him to everlasting infamy, and in 
sacrificing his worthless name to the manes of his dear friend 
Paraphilus. 

Firmilianus^ another persecuting governor, met with the 
same fate, 

' It is proper to observe here how th^ governors, as well 
as the tyrannical emperors, were punished by God's pro- 
vidence : for Firmilianus, ,who had showed so much inso- 
lence and ii^humanity to the martyrs of Jesus- Christ, was 
condemned to die with several others, and was beheaded.* 
Eusebius, Mart, Pal. xi. 

Maximiccnus HercuiiuSy one of the persecuting emperors, 
was compelled to hang himself, A. D. 310. 

Maximianus Galeriusy of all the tyrants in his time the 
most cruel, and the first mover of the persecution, was 
seized with a grievous and horrible disease, and tormented 
with ulcers and worms, to such a degree that they who 
were ordered to attend him could not bear the stench. 
He then made an edict, preserved by Eusebius, in favour 
of the Christians, that they might pray to God for him, and 
he died, A.D. 311. 

' The wrath of Heaven fell upbn him, and afflicted him 
with a disease which seized his body and penetrated to his 
soul. An abscess was suddenly formed about his secret 
parts, with a fistulous ulcer, which preyed upon his bowels, 
and an incredible quantity of worms issued thence with an 
intolerable stink. For before this distemper, he had in- 
dulged his voracious appetite, and was grown extremely 
fat and unwieldy, and the' huge mass of flesh being totally 
corrupted, afforded a most hideous spectacle to those who 
were about him. Of his physicians, some were put to 
death because they could not bear the suffocating stench oi 
his body ; and others were still more barbarously condemn- 
ed ta the same punishment, because the remedies which 
they applied to him were ineffectual, and they could not 
remove an incurable distemper.' Eusebius viii. 16. 

Maxentiusy an enemy to Christianity, was overthrown ini 
battle by Constantine, and iii his flight he fell into theTibery 
and was drowned, A. D. 312. 

The" GhristiaQSj ^ho were thus delivered otit<jf thehswuu 

T2 
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6f this tyrant, compared hi$ death with that of Pharaoh. 
lE^usebius ix. 9. 

At this time there was a dreadful famine in the e^item 
part of the empire, where Mayiminus reigned, and a plague 
^vhich particularly affected the eyes', and took away th* 
Bight : upon which the Christians could not forbear observing 
that Maximinus had inflicted that very punishment on 
snany thousand Christians, and had caused one of thdreye§ 
to be bored out. 

The Christians signalized their piety and charity towards 
all persons in this public calamity, and forced even their 
Pagan adversaries to admire and commend their behaviour. 
Eusebius ix. 8. 

At the same time Maximinus and his army suffered much 
in a war with the Armenians, with whom he had quarrelled 
because they were Christians. 

Maximinus was defeated by Licinius; and then h6 
repented, and made an edict favourable to the Christians, 
whom he had inhumanly oppressed and persecuted, and 
tvhose eyes he had put out. He died miserably, and upon 
the rack, his eyes starting out of his head through the 
iriolence of his distemper, A. D. 313. All his family 
were destroyed, and his wife and children put to death, 
and with them many persons of rank, and governors of 
provinces, who had been his friends and dependents, and 
the ministers of his cruelty in tormenting and destroying 
the Christians, as Pincentius, Cufcianus, Theotecnu^ 
* Nor was his lattefi* end like that of illustrious generals, 
who fighting boldly for their friefids and their country, and 
for an honourable cause, met with a death no less honour- 
able : but whilst his army was drawn up in the field, and 
ready to engage, he was lurking, and hiding his cowardly 
head at home ; and yet he could not conceal himself from 
. God, who suddenly struck his whole body with a sort 
plague, and inflicted a punishment suitable to his impieties. 

' In the fiftli century, there wa^ a famine in Phrygia and the neigfi- 
iKnirhood^ and then a pestilence j ' Ex victus mutatione in morbtim 
delapsi^ eorporibus ob nimiam inflammatioBem tumescentibus, oculo^ 
waittebaim : •imulcpae tirasi Vex»ti/ tcrtio di« Bttoiiebantur/ Evagrius> 
£.6, ' 
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For, being tormented with the most acute and insufferable! 
anguish, he rolled himself upon the ground, and pined 
away by long fasting, so that his whole form was changed, 
and he looked like a withered and dried skeleton, or like 
a living sepulchre, where the soul was buried in a rotten 
and dead body. At last, through the vehemence of the 
inward inflammation, he lost his sight, and his eyes started 
nut of his head ; and yet still breathing and confessing his 
sins, he called upon Death to come and release him, which 
advanced slowly, and not till he had acknowledged that he 
deserved what he suffered, for his cruelty, and for the 
insults which he had committed against Jesus Christ.* Eu- 
sebiusE. H. ix. 10. 

' TaTsum postremo confugit (Maximinus). Ibi cum jam 

terra marique perterreretur, nee uUum speraret refugiura, 

angore animi ac metu confugit ad mortem, quasi ad reme- 

dium malo^um quae Deus in caput ejus ingessit. Sed prius 

cibo se infersit ac vino ingurgitavit, ut solent hi qui hoc 

ultimo se facere arbitrantur. Et sic hausit venenum. 

Cujus vis stomacho repercussa, valere non potuit in praesens, 

sed in languorem malum versa pestilentiae similera, ut 

diutius protracto siriritu cruciam^nta sentiret. Jam saevira 

in eum coeperat virus ; cujus vis cum prascordia ejus ureret, 

insustentabili dolore usque ad rabiem mentis elatus est, 

adeo ut per dies quatuor insania percitus haustam manibus 

terram velut esuriens devoraret. Deinde post multos gra* 

vesque cruciatus, cum caput suum parietibus infligeret, 

exilierunt oculi ejus de caveis. Tunc demum, amisso 

visu, Deum videre coepit candidatis hiinistris de se judi^ 

cantem. Exclamabat ergcx sicut ii qui torqueri solent, et 

non se sed alio§ fecisse dicebat. Deinde quasi tormentis 

adactu3 fatebatur. Christum subinde deprecans et plorans 

ut suimet misereretur. Sic inter gemitus, quos tanquam 

cfeoiaretur edebat, nocentem spiritum detestabili genere 

mortis efflavit.' Lactantiiis de Mort. Pers. c. 49. 

Eusebius, Chrysostom, Epiphanius, and Lactantius (as 
he is commonly called) agree that Maximiniis lost his eye* 
^ght before he died. In the cireum.stanees wherein Lac- 
tantius and £u8el»us differ, the prefer^ce seem$ due to 
£\isebiu9^ 96 to one v^bo might bc^ better iufgrmed of tho 
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truth, and who was less inclined to embellish it with coia- 
mon reports. 

* After this, most of the enemies of our religion were 
despoiled of all their honours. All the rulers of provinces 
were put to death, who had acted on the side of Maxi- 
minus, and who to please him had cruelly treated die 
Christians, as Pincentius his principal favourite, — Culcianus, 
who had destroyed so many Christians in -^gypt ;— together 
with several others who had assisted in establishing and sup-, 
porting his tyranny. Nor did the divine justice suffer 
Theotecnus, one of oar violent persecutors, to escape un* 
punished.' Eusebius ix. 11. 

A Roman officer, (whose name Eusebius hath not re- 
corded) to oblige Maximinus, oppressed the Christians at 
Damascus, and spread calumnies against them; and not 
long after he died by his own hands, says Eusebius, and 
inflicted upon himself the punishment due to his wicked- 
ness. E. H. ix. 5, 6. 

Liciniusj the last of these persecutors, was conquered 
and put to death by Constantine, A. D. 323. This worth- 
less and stupid prince could not read or write his own 
name, and hated all men of learning as much as he did the 
Christians. 

' His education, rustic, and suitable to his mean and ob- 
scure birth, made him totally ignorant of letters. He was 
a declared enemy to all learning, and called it the pest and 
the poison of the state ; but he had a particular hatred for 
the profession of the law. He also took a delight in tor- 
menting the most illustrious philosophers, and in making 
them suffer the punishments inflicted on the vilest slavey 
for crimes laid to their charge of which they were innocent.' 
Tillemont, Hist. desEmp. iv. p. 103. 

Thus perished this foe to religion, liberty, and literature ; 
ip^hose memory will not perish, but stink through all ages; 

Kai XiYiv Kslvog ys soikoti ks7toci oKs^poo* 
ilg olttoKoito koci ocAkog^ oug TOiocmu yz f^Cpi 

The Christians had an illustrious friend and protector in 
Constantius^ the father of Constjuitine, although he was a 
Pagan. He lived highly honoured, aad greatly beloved 
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by his subjects ; his reign was prosperous, he died in peace, 
leaving several children, of whom the eldest succeeded in 
his dominions, and became master of the Roman empire. 

After Christianity was thus established, the emperor 
Julian renounced the faith in which he had been educated, 
and oppressed the Christians, and endeavoured to restore 
Paganism. But having reigned a short time, he was cut 
off in the midst of his days, and perished in hisr rash and 
unhappy expedition against the Persians. As this prince 
had his good as well as his bad qualities. Providence seems 
to have permitted him to fall in battle, and to die an honour* 
able death. 

They who were employed or permitted by Julian to per- 
secute the Christians, are said to have perished miserably 
and remarkably. Tillemont gives us the following ac- 
count of them, faithfully collected from anrient fathers and 
ecclesiastical historians, which probably contains many 
truth's, mixed with some exaggeration and embellishment ;* 
for such was the genius of those times, that doubt and* 
diffidence is unavoidat)le, where angels, ,and devils, and 
monks, and miracles, and ^sions, and divine judgments, 
are the subject. The apparitions of armed men, and the 
revelations which were made to Christians of Julian's 
death, may justly be taken in the lump as so many pious 
frauds. 

* We have observed that Count Julian^ with Felix^ 
superintendant of the finances, and Elpidius^ treasurer to 
the emperor, apostates all three, had received orders to 
go and seize the effects of the church of Antioch, and 
carry them to the treasury. They did it on the day of 
the martyrdom of St. Theodoret, and drew up an account 
of what they had seized. But Count Julian was not con^ 
tent with taking away the sacred vessels of the church, 
and with profaning them by his impure hands : carrying to 
greater lengths the outrage he was doing to Jesus Christ, he 
overturned and flung thehi down on the ground, and sat 
upon them in a criminal manner, so as to commit actions 
which one dare not name, adding to this all the banters and 
blasphemies that he could devise against Christ and" against 
the Christians, who, he said, were abandoned of God. 
£vi25oius, bishop of the Arians? who were $till in possession 
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of the great chufch, opposing himself to these sacrilege, 
received from him a blow on the face.' 

* Felix, the superintendant, signalized himself alsQ by 
another impiety ; for, as he was viewing the rich and mag- 
nificent vessels which the emperors Constantine and Con- 
stantius had given to the church ; Behold, said he, with 
what plate the son of Mary is served ! It is said that Count 
Julian and he made it the subject of banter, that God should 
let them thus profane his temple, without interposing by 
visible miracles. 

' But their impieties remained not long unpunished ; and 
Julian had no sooner profaned the sacred utensils, than he 
felt the eflfect of divine vengeance. He passed the follow- 
ing night with much disquiet, and the next morning ha 
presented to the emperor an inventory of all that had been 
seized in the church, and then he informed him of what he 
had done the evening before, with relation to St. Theodoret. 
He had done it with a view to please that prince : but the 
emperor told him plainly that he approved not his putting 
a Christian to death for no other cause than his religion, 
and in the very place where he (the emperor) was, which 
would make it believed that it was done by his secret 
prders. He complained that this would afford an occasion 
to the Gahlseans to write against him, as they had writteti 
against his predecessors, and to make a saint and a martyr 
of Theodoret, He absolutely commanded him, not only 
to put no more Christians to death, but to suffer none else 
to do it. 

The count, who little expected such -a recq)tion and 
reply, remained greatly confounded. The emperor, tp 
comfort him, told him that he should go along with hioi 
to sacrifice to the Gods, and by that means to obtain the 
remission of his fault : and the priests of the idols having^ 
presented to the emperor some fowls and other food which 
had been offered t6 the devil, he ate of them, and gave 
some to his uncle. The respect and fear vdth which the 
count was seized, permitted him not to eat much. He 
thai retired to his own house, vexed that he had done an 
pdious acdon, and had also displea$ed the emperor, so that 
he would not take any nourishment. 

\ Yet the little that he had eaten would not digest, m\ 
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in the evening he had s^ disorder in his bowels which gave 
him violent pain. He fell into a grievous and unknown 
disease, and his inward parts being corrupted, he cast out 
bis liver and his excrements, not from the ordinary pas- 
sages, but from his miserable mouth, which had uttered 
so many blasphenndes. His secret parts, and all the flesh 
round about them corrupted also, and bred worms ; and 
to show that it was a divine punishment, all the art of the 
physicians could give him no relief, though on account of 
his high rank, and his near reladon to the emperor, they 
employed all kind of remedies. They killed a great 
number of the choicest and fattest birds, and applied them 
to the rotten places, to draw out the worms; but the 
worms, instead of coming forth, entered deeper into his 
flesh, devouring all that was corrupted, and penetrating 
to the quick. They got into his stomach, and from time to 
time came out of his mouth, whilst, to increase his aiHiction, 
the very Pagans made a jest of it. Philo§torgius says that 
be remained forty days without speech or sense. He thea 
qame to himself a little, and his wife, who, as it is reported, 
was illustrious for her faith, and who had warned him to 
spare at least the lives of the Christians, represented to 
him that he ought to acknowledge and bless the mercy of 
Jesus Christ, who in chastizing him showed him his power; 
whereas if he had left him unpunished, and used hi»^ 
ordinary forbearance, he would never have known whom 
he had set at defiance. This miserable man, pressed by 
these remonstrances of his wife, and by the sense of hii 
pain, acknowledged that this was the true cause of his suf- 
ferings; he detested the crime which was thus severely 
punished, and bare testimony of his own impiaty. H« 
called upon the God of the Christians, and entreated hini 
to have pity on him, or at least to take him soon out of the 
world ; and he pressed his wife to go and pray for him ^ 
phurch, and to desire the prayers of the Christians. Bu^ 
for all this, he appeared to have been no more converted 
than Antiocbus: and he is said to have put to death 
several Christians only three days before he ended his 
^e. His wife also declared to him that she dared hot pray 
for hi^ recovery, lest she should draw down divine wrath 
iy>oci bcfBelf. ' 
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* Yet he entreated the emperor to restore to the Chris- 
tians the churches which he had taken from them, and 
to cause them to be opened ; but he could not obtain from 
Jiim even that favour, and received only this answer : " It 
was not I who shut them up, (except the principal church) 
but I will give no orders to have them set open.** At 
another time the count sent him word that it was because 
of liim, and of having quitted Christianity for his sake, 
that he suffered such grievous pain, and perished mise- 
rably ; to which Julian, without fearing the hand of God, 
or showing at least some compassion for a person so nearly 
related, sent him this reply : *' You have not been faithful 
to the Gods, and it is for that you suffer such torments." 

* At length the imposthumes all over hi^ body, and the 
worms which gnawed him continually, reduced him to the 
utmost extremity. He threw them up, without ceasing, 
the last three days of his life, with a stench which )ie him- 
self could not bear. Thus he ended his life by a shameful 
and miserable death, passing from a punishment of many 
days to a punishment of eternal duration. He died, if we 
may believe Philostorgius, whilst they were reading to him 
divers responses lately made by oracles, all of them pro- 
mising that he should not die of any distemper* His 
nephew Julian lamented him as little dead, as living ; and 
resolving not to give glory to Christ, he continued to de- 
dare' that his calamity befei him for not having been 
£dthful to the Gods. In one of his writings he says of him, 
that he had governed the dty of Antioch with much justice, 
but he immediately adds, not with sufficient prudence. He 
there speaks of his death without adventuring to touch upon 
any of its circumstances. 

' The disease with which God visited Felix the superim 
tendant, was not not so. long; for it carried him off* in the 
space of a day, if not more speedily. St. Chrysostom says 
that he burst suddenly in the middle of his body, by which 
perhaps he meant what Philostorgius relates, that one of 
his larger veins bursting, without any straining, thel)k)od 
flowed from his mouth all the night, or all die day, ac-r 
cording to Thepdoret : so that in the evening, his blood 
being all gone, he lost his life, as well as cQimt Julian, 
and fell into everlasting death. Ammianus entirely a^e^ 
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with this, saying that he died suddenly, of a loss of 

blood, 

* There was, it seems, a public place, where were written 

the names of those who died, and the people reading there 

the names of Felix^ (a title usually given to emperors,) 
i and of Julian^ added that of Augustus^ as if it had been 
s the emperor himself who was deceased; and this ^as 
I looked upon as a presage that he would soon be amongst 
B the dead. 

;. * Elpidius the treasurer, who with Julian and Felix went. 

I to pillage the church, was also punished as well as they, 
r though a little later : for, being convicted of having favoured. 

the revolt of Proco'pius against Valens, A. D. 366, he vi^. 

stripped of his effects, and shut up in prison, where after 
3 having continued for some time, he died without reputation 
3. and honour, cursed of all the world, and surnamed Elpidius 
;; the sacrificer, or the apostate. 

J. * A fourth, who 2u:cordi9g to Philostorgius had a share 

^ in the same sacrilege, and h^d shamefully profaned the 
if holy altar, was instantly punished like count Julian ; for 

- those parts of his body which he had abused in committing 
his crime were ulcerated, and the worms which bred in 

\ them destroyed him miserably, 

J * The justice of God was also made manifest by many 

J. punishments of the same kind inflicted on other apostates ; 

Y jmd it may not be amiss to collect what history hath pre- 

p served concerning it. 

' * One who was called Hero^ a native of Thebes in ^gypt, 

f and bishop of that place, as the Alexandrian Chronicle 

' seems to say, having voluntarily renounced the faith at 

' Antioch, was instantly seized with a disease which corrupted 

- all his body, and made him a hideous spectacle, and a 
J dreadful example of divine justice* He was seen lying in 

the streets and public places, deprived of all assistance, and 
J even of the pity and compassion of the behoMers. The 

■ Christians abhorred his perfidy, and the Pagans, after they 

I had seduced him, showed him no regard. Thus he ex^ 

pired miserably in the sight of all the world. 
I * TheoXecnus^ a presbyter of Antioch, fell voluntarily into 

|he same crime, deluded by feir promises, and was punished 
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as Instantly and as severely as Hero. His ie$h In a short 
time was corrupted and overrun with worms, and he lost 
his sight. At last he went mad, and bit and devoured his 
own tongue, and from these torments passed t6 others far 
more terrible, 

* We must not omit the punishment which befell one 
ThalassiiiSy a man famous for his impurities and de^ 
bauchery, who is said even to have prostituted his own daugh- 
ten He died buried under the rums of his house which 
fell upon him. Theophanes assures us that his wife, and 
all his household who professed Christianity, were pre- 
served from this disaster ; and a child of seven years old, 
being asked how he had escaped, answered that he was 
carried out by an angel. The Alexandrian Chronicle 
places the death of Theotecnus, Hero, and Thalassius, in 
Ae year 363. 

* St. Gregory Nazianzen marks out in general the stories 
%hich we have related, and adds divers particularities, but 
without naming the persons. Who, says he, could describe 
the tragical accidents, the diseases, the different plagues 
and punishments with which divine justice visited the im- 
|Mk)us, each of them in a manner suitable to his crime? 
Some burst asunder in the sight of all men, others were 
taken off by extraordinary deaths. In the midst of their 
torments they confessed their crimes with a fruitless and 
unavailing grief: Some by dreims of the night, others bjr 
visions or the day, had their impiety set before them. Who, 
I say, could enumerate all the calamities by which God in 
a visible manner avenged the demolition of the churches, 
Ae injuries done to the holy table, the profenation of the 
sacred vessels, and the cruel usage of the servants of Jesus 
Christ?" H. E. vii. 395. 

A deacon, called Cyril, in the time of Constantius, had 
ngnalized himself by destroying several images of the gods 
at Heliopolis. The Pagans were so enraged at this, that 
^frfien Julian reigned, they mzed and slew Cyril, and ripped 
open his belly, and ate his liver. The divine vengeance 
pm^ued all those who had been guilty of this crime j their 
teeth came out, theilr tongues rotted, and they lost their 
*%ht. So says Thepdoret^ m» 7'. 
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PalenSy who was made eiAperor A. D. 964f^ was a 
Christian ; but being of the Arian party, and of a cruel 
temper, he became a persecutor of the Consubstantialists* 
Fourscore presbyters came to him to complain of the ill 
usage which they had received from the Arians, whereupon 
it is reported that he caused them to be put to sea, and 
burnt alive in the ship. Afterwards, in a battle with the 
Goths, he was defeated and wounded, and fled to a cot* 
tage, where he was burnt alive, as most historians relate^ 
All agree that he perished. See Socrates iv* 16. 38. and 
the notes. 

The ConsubstantiaHsts called his death a judgment : but 
if so, it was rather a punishment of his cruelty, than of hi$ 
heresy ; of his cruelty, which was exercised not only oli 
the party which he disliked, but on all his subjects. 

A. D. 394. Theodosius, after having been almost de- 
feated, and reduced to great distress, obtained a signal 
victory over Eugenius, which was generally thought to hiave 
been by a particular providence, commanding the stormii 
to fight for him. So say Socrates, Sozomen, Theodoret,- 
Rufinus, Ambrose, Augustin, Orosius, &c. and it is thus 
elegantly repr^esented by Claudian, though a Pagan: 

' Te propter gelidis Acjullo de monte proc^llis 
Obruit adversas acies, revolutaque tela 
Vertlt in auctorcs, et turbine repulit hastas^ 
nimium dilecte Deo, cui fuAait ab antri* 
JEo\u% armatas hieme^ ) cui militat cether, 
Et conjurati veniunt ad claswca venti !' 

The Christians to this added other embellishments stnfr 
able to the taste of those times, as that the victory was fore* 
told by coelestial vi^ons, dreams, and dsenioniacs, smd ol> 
tained by the aid of John the Baptist, the tutelar saint ot 
Theodosius. 

Supposing it to have been the effect of a particular prt>- 
vidence, which might be the case, good reasons maybe 
assigned for it : 

Arbogastes, a general, and a man of great authority^ 

basely murdered his young emperor Valentinian 11. and set 

up Eugenius in his place. Arbogastes was a Pagan and an 

enemy to Christianity, and Eugenius the usiiiper was a 

8 
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sort of nommal Christian *, who took everv step to endeai' 
hiihiself to the Pagans, and from who^e ravour they ex- 
pected great things. We may therefore Took upon this 
ymr as upon a struggle between Paganism and Christianity, 
in which the latter, by God's blessing, was superior, with- 
out ascribing the success to the orthodoxy of the emperor, 
and to the intervention of saints. See Tillemont, Hist, des 
£mp. V. 356, &c. 

Theodosius, when he was to engage with Eugenius, shut 
himself in a church one night to pray, and falling asleep, 
he saw in a vision two men in white apparel, on white 
horses, who promised him that they would assist him ; the 
one was St. Philip the Apostle, and the other St. John the 
Evangelist. Theodoret, v. 24. 

In Tillemont's Hist, des Emp. t. v. this important vision 
is represented * en taille-douce,' in a print, in the frontis- 
piece, as the most signal occurrence in the fourth century. 

The story seems to have been borrowed from the old 
Pagan story of Castor and Pollux, who fought for the 
Romans, and appeared * equis candidis insidentes,* as the 
Roman historians inform us. The only thing wanted to 
complete the parallel was, that the apostles should have 
stroked the emperor's beard, and turned it red. 

Whilst the battle was fought, a daemoniac at Constan* 
tinople was raised up in the air, and began to curse John 
the Baptist, and to reproach him that he had been be- 
headed, and to scream out, It is you who conquer me and 
destroy my army. Sozom. vii. 24. 

Either the devil and Sozomen, or else Theodoret, seem 
to have made a mistake; for the two first ascribe the 
victory to John the Baptist, and the third to John the 
Evangelist. 

"The last Pagan prince who was a formidable enemy to 
Christianity, was Radagaisus^ a king of the Goths. He 
threatehed no less than the ruin of the Roman empire, and 
invaded it with an arjny, as it is said, of four hundred 
thousand men, about A. D. 405. The Romans were 
saved from the hand of this barbaria;n, and slew him, and 
obtained a most signal victory, which they ascribed to a 

* Phiiosto/gim says th^ he ijras a Pagan, p. 538. 
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particular providence. Tillemont has collected with his 
usual accuracy what is recorded concerning this great de- 
liverance. Hist, des Emp. v. 538. S. Basnage also hath 
given a large account of it, Annal. iii. 212. 

Radagaisus had vowed to sacrifice all the Romans to 
his Gods. The Pagans in Rome and in Italy, who still were 
numerous, imputed these calamities to the introduction of 
Christianity, and to t^e suppression of Paganism, and were 
disposed to rebel and to re-establish their old religious rites. 

But the Romans, conunanded by Stilicho, obtained a 
complete victory, without any loss of men, and Rada- 
gaisus, together with his sons, was taken prisoner, and put 
to death. 

Baronius assures us that the victory was owing to the 
assistance of Ambrose, though Augustin, and Oroslus, who 
give the glory of it to God, might have taught him better. 

If bigotry and political godliness did not eat up all shame. 
Christians would not presume to ascribe a wonderful deli- 
verance to Ambrose, rather* than to Jesus Christ, upon 
the authority of an obscure mortal, one* Paulinus, who 
wrote a Life of Ambrose, full of lying miracles, and who 
yet has not affirmed it. 

But, it ^seems, the Divine Providence can do nothing 
without the intercession of saints. *' Radagaisus besieged 
Florence. This city was reduced to the utinost streights, 
when Saint Ambrose, who had once retired thither, (and 
who had now been dead nine years^ appeared to a person 
of the house where he had lodged, and promised him 
that the city should be delivered from the enemy on the 
next day. The man told it to the inhabitants, who took 
courage, and resumed the hopes which they had quite lost : 
and on the next day came Stilicho, with his army. Pauli- 
nus^ who relates this, learned it from a lady who lived at 
Florence. And this proves what Saint Paulinus says, that 
God granted the preservation of the Romans to the prayers of 
Saint Peter, Saint Paul, and the other martyrs and con^ 
fessors who were honoured by the church throughout the 
empire.* Tillemont, Hist, des Emp. v. p. 540. 

One might have asked Saint Paulinus, the bishop of 
ISfola, Where wert thou, when the apostles and martyrs 
made supplication for the Rgmans ? didst thou stand by 
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and hear them ? Say no more about it, but go thy ways 
and cut chips out of the cross ^ which,, as thou hast told us, 
grows again as fast as it is diminished. 

Hunnericy the Vandal, was an Arian, a cruel prince, and 
a most inhuman persecutor of the Consubstantialists, A. D. 
484. This barbarian spared not even those of his own 
aect, or his own friends and kindred* His end, as his- 
torians relate. Was suitable to his iniquities, and such as he 
would have equally deserved if he had been a Consubstantia- 
list, and had destroyed the Arians. His sufferings, supposing 
them to be divine judgments, prove nothing at all as to 
the controversy; but only this, that God hates tyranny 
and cruelty, the wickedness of which is a clear and uncon- 
tested point. 

* Dum diris cruciatibus ecclesiam Africanam lacerat 
Hunnericus, sensit non mortalibus, sed Christo injiiriam se 
fecisse, elementis ipsis primum ad poenas impio irrogandas 
festinantibus. Pluvia negata, remansit lurida terrae facies : 
nullis arbores frondibus, nullis segetibus tellus cooperieba- 
tur. Lues gravam animalibus et hominibus cladem immit- 
tebat. Juvenum, senum, adolescentium, adolescentularum, 
puerorum agmina simul et funera passim diffundebantur. 
Catervatim Carthaginem confluebant animata cadavera, 
Miseros ea urbe pelli rex e vestigio jubet, ne contagio 
d^cientium commune pararet eiiam exercitui ejtts sepuU 
chrum. Neque multo post regio corpori horrenda poena 
irrogatur, quam Victoris verbis referemus : Tenuit scelera- 
iimmus Hunnericus dominationem regni, annis septem^ 
mensibus decern j meritorum suorum mortem consummans. 
Nam putrefactum ei ebulU^ns vermibus non corpus^ sed 

^ partes corporis eju^ videntur esse sepult^. Multa de suo, 
tel ex falso rumore petita, tragicae Hunnerici morti ad« 

^ didit Gregorius Turonensis : Hunnericus post tanttim 
facimis arreptus.a d^emone^ qui diu de sanctorum $an* 
•guine pastus erat, propriis se morsibus lardabat. If^ quo 
^tiam cruciatu vitam indignamjmta mortejiniviu 
Dirum magni regis supplidum ubique loeorum chmat^. 

^ Discite JTi9titiam moniti, iiec tcmnite Chrislum/ 
&. Sasnage Ann. iii« p. 570. 
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' There is nothing improbable in Victor's account j but 
yet he is a writer who deals so much in the marvellous, 
that there is no trusting him. More credit ought to be 
given to the excellent Thuanus, who thus represents the 
barbarities and the death of some modem persecutors. 

In the reign of Francis the first, the remainders of the 
» Faudou were massacred by the French Catholics, with 
the utmost brutality. ' The baron D'Oppede^ who con* 
ducted the aiSaii', was called to account for it, and was 
screened and protected by some great men ; but not long 
after, this inhuman wretch was seized with racking pains 
in his bowels, and died, in most miserable anguish; and 
God, who suffered him to escape the punishment which his 
judges ought to haveinfli<^ted upon him, punished him him« 
self in a severer manner.' 

A Roman monk, called John^ signalized himself at that 
time in persecuting these poor inxiocent people. ^ He 
invented a new kind of torment ; he put their legs into 
boots full of boiling tallow, and then laughing at them^ 
he asked them if they were not well equipped for their 
journey. Having heard that the parliament of Aix, by 
orders from the kmg, had condemned bim^ he fled to 
Avignon, where being screened jfrom men, and from 
human courts of justice, he could not escape Divine Ven- 
geance. He was stripped of all his effects by his domestics, 
and reduced to a state of beggary : his body was covered 
all over with loathsome ulcers, and he lived long in thid 
horrible condition, often wishing for death, which came 
not, till he had endured dreadful torments.' See Le Clerc, 
Bibl. Ch. xxvii. 1. 

Philip de Comines, who wrote the History of I^swis the 
eleventh of France, could nbt avoid observing that the 
divine vengeance was conspicuous in returning to this most 
wicked prince the evil which he h&d inflicted upon others, 
and in making his punishment suitable tcr hi» offences. 
Many memorable and striking instances of this kind might 
be produced from modern historians. 

In the Scriptures there are examples of saints as weU as 
of sinners, who suffered in this life according to the law of 
retahaticm. St. Paul was consenting to tne slc)ning of 
Stephen; and though God forgave him, ye( ha penxutted 

Vol. n. U 
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htm to be used by the Jews as he and the Jews had used 
Stephen and other Christiansj and he was banished^ im>^ 
{nisoned, beaten, scourged, and three times stoned. 

It is observable, that from the beginning of the reign of 
Tiberius down to Constantine, the Romans, even omitting 
the colleagues of the emperors, and those usurpers vrho 
Set themselves up against them, had no less than thirty- 
seven emperors, whose reigns, one with another, amount 
only to seven years for each. Take the same space of time 
in the English history, from William the Conqueror, and 
you have no more than eleven kings, and their reigns will 
be of twenty-seven years, one with another. 

This very quick succesdon of the Roman emperors for 
the first three centuries, the violent and untimely death by 
which niany of them perished, the empire often falling into 
the hands of persons not related to their predecessors, but 
their enenvies and rivals, and not disposed to adopt their 
private views and animosities, was of singular advantage to 
Christianity, and made the persecutions less violait and 
less lasting than they would else have been, and may very 
reasonably be looked upon as providential. 

Let us now see what the prophets have delivered con- 
cerning these events. 

The hundred-and-tenth Psalm is a direct and literal pro- 
phecy of Christ : 

' 1. The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou at my right 
hand, until I make thine eiiemies thy footstool. 

* 2. The Lord shall send the rod of thy strength out of 
Zion: rule thou in the midst of thine enemies. 

* 3. Thy people shall be willing in the day of thy power, 
in the beauties of holiness from the womb of the morning : 
thou hast the dew of thy youth. 

' 4. The Lord hath sworn, and will not repent. Thou 
art a priest for ever, after the order of Melchizedek. , 

' 5. The Lord at thy right hand shall strike through kings 
in the day of his wrath. 

' 6. He shall judge among the Heathen, he shallfiU th 
places with the dead bodies : he shall wound the heads over 
many countri^. 

* 7. He shall drink of the brook iathe wayj therefore 
shall he Hft upi his head/ ^ . 
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The second Psalm is of the same kind : 

M. Why do the Heathen rage, and the people imagine 
.a vain thing ? 

^ 2. The kings of the earth set themselves, and the rulers 
take counsel together, against the Lord, and against his 
anointed, saying ^ 

^ 5. Let us break their bands asunder, and cast away 
their cords from us* 

^ 4;* He that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh : the Lord 
shall have them in derision^ 

'5. Then shall he speak unto them in his wrath, and 
vex them in his sore displeasure^ 

' 6, Yet have J set my king upon my holy hill of Zion^ 

* 7. 1 will declare the decree : the Lord hath said unto 
]me, Thou*ar^ my son, this day have I begotten thee* 

' 8. Ask of nie, and I shall give '^Aee the Heathen f<rr 
thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth ^ar 
thy possession, 

* 9. Thou shalt break them with a rod of iron, thou shalt. 
dash them in pieces like a potter's vessel. 

* 10. Be wise now therefore, O ye kings: be instructed^ 
ye judges of the earth* 

* 11. Serve the Lord with fear, and rejoice with trem* 
bling* 

* 12. Kliss the son, lest he be angry, and ye perish yra^ 
the way, when his wrath is kindled but a little : blessed are 
all they that put their trust in him.' 

This Psalm seems in a lower sense applicable to David ; 
but it suits much better with the Messias, especially when 
compared with the hmdred^and-tenthy which is a key to it,, 
and the apostles apply it to Christ* ' - * 

No person ever lived before David, and none ever yet 
arose after him, to whom the cxth P^alm could be applied, 
besides Jesus Christ. 

David was a king, he was a great and victorious king^ 
he was a king by divine election and appointment, he was 
a prophet, he was called a man after God's own heart, not^ 
because he was a better man than many of his subjects, fqp 
he was guilty of several faulty but because, as a king, he" 
kept up the true religion, and made the laws of God to be 
cteerved in bis dominions.^ and n^^^ fell into^olatry; 
- - XJ2 ^ 
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and upon all the^ accounts he could have no Superior 
Upon earth, none who could be his Lord« A great kmg, a 
promised Messias was to arise ; but as he was to be the son 
ci David, he mu$t have been in that respect inferic^: to his 
&ther, and it seemed unnatural that David ^ould pay 
homage to his own child* This difficulty our Saviour pr()« 
posed to the Jews : they could not solve it, and he would 
not ; but his design was to intimate to them that the Mes^ 
das was a greater person than they apprehended, and that 
though he were inferior to David as he was the soU of 
David, he was superior to him as he was the son of God. 

* While the Pharisees were gathered together, Jefirt 
asked them, saying. What think ye of Christ ? Whose son is 
he ? They say unto him. The son of David« He saith 
unto them. How then doth David in spirit call him Lord, 
saying. The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou at my right 
hand, till I make thine enemies thy footstool? If David 
then call him Lord, how is he his son ? And no man was 
able to answer him a word.' 

Besides, what relation could there be of lord and set- 
vant between David and t^e Messias, when David tiras 
dead, or before the Messias was bom, unless the Messias 
•existed before his appearance upon earth, and were the 
Lord not only of the living, but of the dead ; that is, of 
diose who though dead to men, yet lived to him, and wer^ 
his servants ? 

David therefore is to be thu<; understood ; The Lord 
Jehovah hath said to my Lord the Messias, Thou shalt sit 
at my right hand, invested with divine power, and next in 
dignity, to me* 

In this Psalm there are some expressions which ar6 
ambiguous and obscure ; but setting aside grammatical and 
cridcal difficulties, and attending to those parts of it which 
are plaih, we find it foretold here that a person should 
arise, who should be greater than David, who should be a 
king, who should rule in the midst of his enemies, who 
fthould be an everlasting priest^ smd who by the asastance 
of God ^ould overthrow kings and armies that opposed 
*him. These predictions were evidently accomplished in 
Christ. 

By conTparing this Psalm with other prophecies we may 
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observe that the person here mentioaed was to be the son 
of David. It hath been universally agreed upon by Jews 
and Christians, that the Messias should be the son of David^ 
for these reasons. 

God promised to David, not only that he should have a 
son to reign after him, but that the kingdom should be 
continued to his family. Thus in the First Book of Samuel^ 
vii^ 12. ^ I will set up thy seed after thee — ^Thy housf 
and thy kingdom shall be established for ever/ In Psalm 
Ixxxix. * I have found David my servant— My mercy will 
I keep for him for evermore, and my covenant shall stand 
fast with him; his seed will I. make to endure for ever/ 
In the cxxxiid Psalm it is also declared ; * I will make the 
horn of David to bud, I have ordained a lamp for mine 
anointed/ ^ Horn ' means a ^ king,' and the expression 
of ^ budding ' is taken from trees, which shoot forth 
branches. 

Isaiah says, ^ I will make an everlasting Covenant with 
yo\i, even the sure mercies of David.' That is, I will fulfil 
what I promised to David, Iv. 3. And again ; ' In that\ 
4ay there shall be a root of Jesse, which ^all stand for 
an ensign of the people ; to it shall the Gentiles seek, and 
his rest shall be glorious,' xi. 10. ^ And there shall come 
forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse, and a branch shall 
grow out of his roots. And the spirit of the Lord shall 
rest ufpcm him,' &c. xi. 1 . This was said long after the 
death of David, so that the promised person was not yet 
come, but vrasto appear in future times. 

Afterwards Jeremiah thus prophesies : ^ Behold the days 
come, saith the Lord, that I will raise unto David a 
righteous branch, and a king shall reign and prosper, and 
shall execute justice and judgment in the earth. — And this 
is his name, whereby he shall be called. The Lord our 
righteousness.* xxiii. 5. 

Zechariah, who prophesied after the return from the cap- 
tivity, taught the people to expect a great person, * The 
servant of God, the Branch,' that is, the ' Branch of 
Jesse,* the man whose name was * the Branch,' who should 
build the temple, and be a king and z priest upon the throne. 
Vi. 12. 

Many other prophecies th^re are concurring in this, that 
2 , _ 
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1 person should arise, who should be the son of David, and 
a great and illustrious prince ; and he is called David by 
Hosea, Jeremiah, and Ezechiel. * The children of Israel 
shall abide many days without a king, &c. — Afterwards 
shall the children of Israel return, and seek the Lord their 
God, and David their king,' Hosea iii. 4, 5. * But they 
shair serve the Lord their God, and David their king, whom 
I will raise up unto them,' Jeremiah xxx. 9. And I will 
s^t up one shepherd over them, and he shall feed them, 
even my servant David ; he shall feed them, and he shall 
be their shepherd. And I the Lord will be their God, and 
my servant David a prince among them, I the Lord have 
spoken it.' Ezechiel xxxiv. 23, 24. 

The most probable reason why the Messias is called 
Davidy is, that David was a type of him, and said many 
things, seemingly of himself, which by the Spirit of God 
were intended of the Messias. Either these prophecies 
were accomplished in Christ, or they never have been 
accomplished at all ; but with Christ they correspond 
exactly. 

2. The person mentioned in this Psalm was to be greater 
than David. This is too plain to want any further proof: 
* The Lord said unto my Lord.* And this was accomplished 
in Christ, if he were, as we learn from the Gospel, the Son 
of God in a sense most peculiar and high. 

3. He was to be a king. * Sit thou at my right hand: 
Rule thou in the midst.' This also is evident ; and it was 
accomplished m Christ, who haih been acknowledged for 
a king by all his numerous subjects, from his resurrection 
to the present time. To sit at the right hand of God cannot 
mean less than to be next in honour and dignity to God, 
and therefore to be exalted, not only above all men, but 
above all creatures. This dignity was never conferred upon 
any man, except Christ, who, as the writers of the New 
Testament affirm, was received up into heaven, and was 
seen of Stephen appearing at the right hand of God. 

But, further, it may be inferred from this Psalm that he 
was' to be an everlasting king. It is said that he should be 
king and priest, and an everlasting priest, and consequently 
an everlasting king also. It is likewise said, * Sit thou at 
fny right hand, till I make thine enemies thy footstooV 
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which was never accompKshed in any of David's posterity 
except in Christ, in whom so much of the prediction hath 
been fulfilled as to be a sufficient earnest for the completion 
^ of the whole promise. Hence St. Paul proves Christ's 
^ everlasting kingdom : Christ must reign, says he, till 
^ all things, and all enemies are subdued and put under hi^ 
^ feet. This is not yet accomplished, nor will be till the 
J end of the world ; for he hath and he will have his enemies 
^ who will not be subject to him ; and besides, as he hath 
j: promised to overcome Death, and to confer everlastirg 
^ life upon his servants, and as Death still reigns and wiU 
]^ reign over them here below, during this state of things, 
his dominion will not be complete till Death is no more, and 
his servanis are raised up by him at the last day, to live with 
ham for ever. 1 Cor. xv. 

4. It is said, in the third verse, of this perscm, — * fpom 
the womb of the morning ^ thou hast the dew of thy youtl^ ;• 
which words are obscure. The reading of the LXX is 
very different and remarkable ; * Before the morning star 
I begat thee.* Ex yoco-T^og 'tt^o- 6ooir(pc^v iysvvria-u (tsp 
If this be right ^, which I take not upon me to determine, 
it contains an intimation that this great person was the Son 
oiF God before the creation, and in a high and peculiar 
sense, and not like other good men; and in the second 
Psalm it is $aid, ^ Thou art my Son, this day have I be* 
gotten thee.* 

5. In the fourth verse, * Thou art a priest '^ for ever 
after the order of Mekhizedek,* might alsd be rendered, 
^ Thou art a priest for ever, because thou art a just king \' 



* A friend of mine sajrs, ' I render the words thus 5 From the wombj 
from thai which was thy morning, thy youth wds a dew : i. e. as agree- 
able and refreshing as dew is in hot countries. This is a literal versionj 
and is sense/ 

^ Sec ' Critical Notes on some Passages of Scripture/ p. 54. 

^ Sacerdos, aut minister. Grotius. Vox Chohen significat quidem 
ioterdqm principem^ eunique intimae admlssionis, ut diximus ad 2 Sam. 
viii. 18. I Reg. iv. 5. Sed de rege proprie, dicto nusquam occurrit. 
Ideoque LXX Intt. <rv Upevg sis toy alwvoc. Quod Jesu CKristo soli con- 
venit/ &c. Clericus. 

» * See * Critical Notes/ &c. ' Noster textus Hebrscus habet> Secuu" 
dum meam cottstUutionem, orex mi juste,' Grotius. 
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But what interpretatioii soerer be followed here, it 19 
plain that he was to be an everlasting priest ^ The Lord 
aware, and will not repent, 'JThou art a priest for ever.' 
lliis promise is introduced with great solemnity, and con* 
firmed with an oath, and it is of a singular kind, since no 
such promise is made in the Old Testament to any other 
person. Aco^ding to the system of the Gospel, it was 
accomplished in Christ, who is our everlasting Redeemer 
and Intercessor. 

, The consequences of this promise were, that the Mesaas 
must live for ever, and not be subject to the dominion of 
death, else he could not be an everlasting priest ; and that 
he could have no successor in the priesthood^ since it would 
never be vacant ; and that the Jewish priesthood and the 
ceremonial law must be abolished, and give place to an- 
other instituticm and covenant, and that the priesthood 
must be changed, and pass from the family of Aaron and 
the tribe of Levi to the family of David, and to the tribe 
of Judah, whence this Messias was to spring. 

6. * The Lord shall send the rod of thy strength out of 
Zion : rule thou in the midst of thine enemies/ 

When the Gospel of Christ, first preached at Jerusalem, 
and thence spreading itself through the world, had been 
received by a multitude of Jews and Gentiles, this predic* 
tion began to be accomplished, and it was further fulfilled 
when Christianity was established in the Roman empire. 

7. In this Psalm it is phdnly and expressly foretold that 
the Messias should be a victorious king, that he should 
have kings and rulers for bis enemies, and that they should 
be overthrown arid perish. This, as we have showed, was 
remarkably fulfilled in Christ. 

8. In the sixth verse, ^ He shall wound the heads over 
many countries,* may be translated, ^ he shall crush the 
head (that ruled) over many countries/ * Confodiet caput 
ijuod multis terris praserat.* Clericus. 

, 9* In the seventh verge, * He shall drink of the brook ifl 
the way; therefore shall' he lift up his head.' That is, 
says Le Clerc, * He (who was head over many countries) 
shall drink of the brook iifi the way; therefore be (the 
pop(|ueror) shall lift up bis head ; Maxentius and bis host 
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fisatl be drownedi in the Tiber, and lay his head there, and 
Constandne shall lift up his head, and triutaiph over hiou* 
This Le Clerc proposes, but modestly and mth diffidence. 
The thought is ingenious, and to drink of the brook may 
mean to be drowned, as in Homer, Odyss. A. SlU 

Ovid Epist. vii. 62. 

^ Neu bibat squorcas naufragus hostis aquas/ 

But perhaps it would be more natural to understand it 
thus of the same person : * As a pursuing conqueror takes 
a hasty draught at the first fountain in the way, and loses 
no time in refreshing himself,— so God, or the Messias, 
shall speedily subdue his enemies, and lift up his victorious 
head/ Soon after Diocletian began to persecute, the divine 
vengeance began to attack him and his wicked colleagues^ 
and swept them off from the earth one after another. 

We have showed the completion of these predictions in 
the establishment of Christianity, and in the destruction of 
those tyrants who rose up against it, ^d who became as 
the dimg of the earth. It is no wonder that our Saviour 
and his apostles^ insisted so much on this Psalm, as on a 
prophecy, direct and plain, which, when it was accom- 
plished, was so strong a proof of their divine mission, 
and of the authority both pf the Old Testament and of the 
Jlew. 

The apostles have applied some parts of this Psalm to 
-Christ, and they knew that the whole would be accom- 
plished in him ; yet in their discourses and writings they 
avoided a particular mention of the destruction which 
should fall upon the persecuting princes^ probably because 
they would not offend the Roman emperors, and give mali^ 
cious men an opportunity of accusing the Christians as bad 
subjects, and as enemies to the government. 

But we will not dissemble another interpretation which 
hath been given of this Psalm. 

y Matt. xxti. 44. Mark xn. 36. Lake xx. 42. Acts U. 34* 1 Cof« 
zy. 25. Hebr. i. IS. v. 6, vii. 1/. 
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* It was made, say they, by David, for the use of thei 
people, of his subjects, who-were to rAearse it in the house 
of God, at the tabernacle. 

^ It relates in its primary sense to David, and the mean« 
ing of the first verse is, " The Lord Jehovah hath said to 
my Lord (king David), Sit thou," &c. It is true dm 
David was n6 priest^ but the word choken is ambiguous, 
and may mean either a priest, or an intimate friend of the 
king, who hath free admission to his presence, one of Ae 
great courtiers ; according to which sense the fourth verse 
may.be interpreted, " Thou art, of all the sons of men» my 
principal favourite, who hast free access to me.'* 

* But then this Psalm, like many other prophecies, hath 
a double sense, and is applicable to the Messias, smd is 
much more eminently accomplished in him than it ever was 
in David.' 

This interpretation hath been proposed and adopted by 
Ruarus, and by some other Sodnians. See Ruari Epist 
t*ii. p. 116. 

Now, if we should admit this double sense, yet it must 
be observed that Christ applied this Psalm to himself, that 
the apostles applied it to him, and that their interpretation 
was fiilly justified by a long train of various events, and 
by the accomplishment of the whole prediction in Christ, 
which is an irrefragable proof that they understood it 
rightly. 

But there is no admitting this double meaning without 
^opting a precarious hypothesis, contradicting the gena^ 
opinion of the Jews in the time of Christ, rejecting the 
version of the LXX, which translates chohen, Ispsvgy ac- 
cording to the usual sense of the word, and oflfering vio- 
lence to some parts of the Psalm, which caimot be applied 
to David, unless in a sense very low and flat, ' sensu valde 
diluto.' David could not say of himself, ' ITxe Lord said 
unto my Lord,* nor did he sit at the right hand of God, 
exalted above men and angels, nor were all his enemies 
subdued under his feet, nor did they whom he conquered 
pay him a willing obedience, nor was he an everlasting 
priest, or an everlasting king, nor was his dominion exten- 
sive over the nations and the Gentiles. ^ 
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*'Davidis revera fuisse Psalmum testatur Ghristus, et 
Petrus. Uterque ostendit, vi verborum, de Christo agi, 
non de alio ; qua in re non aptantur ei verba, quae et alii 
con venire queant, ut interdum fit in vadciniis; sed statu- 
untur non aliter posse intelligi. Hoc unum non facile 
cuiquaim concessero, hunc Psalmum non ad Jesum Ghrxs* 
turn solum et quidem directe referri oportere ; quod nee 
diifitebatur H. Grotius, qui ceteroquin insimulatur, quad 
vix uUam prophetiam directe ad Ghristum solum per^ere 
fassus sit* Quod tamen immerito viro magno objicitur/ 
Clericus. See his Comment on this Psalm. 

The condition of the Jews imder Gonstantine should 
now be considered ; but I shall take the subject from iaa 
earlier date, and offer a few remarks on the state of that 
people from the destruction of Jerusalem to this day. 

^ Howsoever unentertaining the History may seem to 
be which we have undertaken, yet it presents to the public 
view an object worthy of observation, and the greatest 
prodigy that can be imagined, namely, the preservation of 
the Jewish people in the midst of the miiseries which they 
have undergone since seventeen hundred years. Religions 
depend on temporal prosperity ; they triumph under the 
protection of a concjueror; they languish and sink with 
sinking monarchies. Paganism, which once covered the 
face of the earth, is extinct. The Christian church, glo- 
rious in its martyrs, yet was considerably diminished by the 
persecutions to which it was exposed, nor was. it easy to 
repair the breaches in it made by those acts of violence. 
But here we behold a church hated and persecuted for 
seventeen hundred ages, and yet sustaining itself, and 
widely extended. Kings have often employed the severity 
of edicts, and the hand of executioners, to ruin it. The 
seditious multitudes, by murders and massacres, have com- 
mitted outrages against it still more violent and tragical. 
Princes and people. Pagans, Mahometans, Christians, 
disagreeing in so many things, have united in the design 
of exterminating it, and have not been able to succee4* 
The bush of Moses^ surrounded with flames, ever bums, 
and is never consumed* The Jews have been expelled, in 
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different timea, from every part of the vcrld^ which hath 
only served to spread them in all regions. From age to 
age they have been exposed to misery, and persecution. 
Yet still they subsist, in spite of the ignominy and the 
hatred which hath pursued them in all places, whilst die 
greatest monarchies are fallen, and nothing remains of them 
besides the name. 

^ Their misery bears its peculiar characters. In their 
other captivities God marked out a time in which he would 
be propitious, and break the yoke of tyranny, and restore 
to them their lost liberty. The longest, which was the 
.^Egyptian captivity, yet lasted only a few ages. After 
threescore and ten years they returned from Babylon, and 
the persecution of Antiochus was to cease -after three years 
and ten days : but of their present evils God hath not 
fixed the ex{»ration. God comforted them under their 
other distresses, by heroes, or by inspired men. EzecMel 
prophesied at Babylon, and Daniel, long before the event, 
pointed out the Messias. The Maccabees arose against 
the kings of Syria, and raised up the fallen glory of the 
nation; but hitherto none have appeared, besides false 
Messiahs, who, by their attempts to shake off the yoke from 
the people, have only increased its weight. The pro- 
phetic succession is extinct, and no sacred messenger arises 
to promise the end of miseries which have lasted so many 
ages. 

* Even when God delivered them up to infidels, he pre- 
served a body of the nation, by removmg it to one pface. 
It was entire in the vale of Goshen, when they were called 
out of iEgypt. Cyrus easily reunited the tribes of Judah 
and Benjamin, lo send them back tOi Jerusalem. One paft 
of the nation inhabited the same cities, and the I«^lites 
occupied the two borders of the river Chabor ; but at the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and afterwards in Adrian's war, 
the nation, enfeebled by unparalleled massacres, was di- 
spersed through all the provinces of the empire. The di- 
spersion is as great as it ever was, and scarcely are to be 
found the remains of the ten tribes in the East, where for* 
pierly they were numerous and considerable. 

* The Romans, when they made themselves masters of 
vlndiea, left to its inhabitants a public worship, and the 
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e!Keirdse of their laws* The synagogues, as those of Da- 
mascus, judged mith authority of religious affaii^, in whkh 
€Ten the Chnstians were interested. The high priest was 
HOI without powen There were judges even in Clialdaea^ 
9S it appear from the History of Susanna, false as it b- 
But not tl^e shadow of soveragn authority now remains j 
and yet th^ nation remains, and consists of millions. 

* The judgments which God has exercised upon this 
people are terrible, extending to the men, the religicsi, 
and the vety land in which they dwdt. The ceremonie$ 
essential to their religion can no more be observed* The 
fkuallaw, which cast a splendor on the national worship, 
and struck the Pagans so much that they Sent their presents 
and their victims to Jerusalem, i$ absolutely fallen ; for they 
have no temple, no altar, no sa<:rifices. Their land itsetf 
seems to lie^tfnder a never-eeashtig curse. Pagans, Chris* 
tians, Mohammedans, in a word almost all nations, have 
by turns seized and held Jerusalem. To the jew only 
hath God refused die possession of this small tract of 
ground so supremely necessary for him, since he ought 
to worship on this mountain. A Jewish vmter hath affirm- 
ed that it is long since any Jew was seen settled near Jeru* 
^lem: scarcely can they purchase there six feet of land, 
for a burying-place. 

* In all this there is no exaggeration. 1 am only point* 
mg out known facts ; and far from having the least design 
to raise an odium against the nation from its miseries, I 
conclude that it ought to be looked upon as one of those 
prodigies which we admire without comprehending, since 
in spite of evils so durable, and a patience so long exercised^ 
it is preserved by a particular Providence. The Jew ought 
to be weary of expecting a Messias who so unkindly dis- 
appoints his vain hopes, and the Christian ought to have his 
attention and his regard excited towards meti, whom God 
preserves, for so great a'length of time, under calamities 
which would have been the total ruin of any other people.* 
Basnage, Hist, des Juifs, iv. 1. 

Some have observed that the preservation of the Gypsies 
|s as extraordinary as that of the Jews : but th?s is thrown 
^ by way oijesty Wliich^ like gravity and solemnity in 
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another sort of writers, often supplies the want of argii« 
ment* For what comparison between the Jewish nation, 
and a collection of strollers of various countries, who 
perhaps have not existed as a body above four hundred 
years, who, &r from dogmatizing, seem to be of no reli- 
gion at all, who never appeared in arms, and made them- 
selves formidable, whom rags and contempt have secured 
from violent persecution, and who, at the worst, have been 
only driven- from place to place, which to them was no 
great punishment, for frauds and petty-larcenies ? 

T. Jackson, in his theological works, hath given a sum- 
mary account of the calamities of the Jews, from the time 
of their rebellion against Christ: but he hath not showed 
the candour and the caudon of Basnage ; he is prejudiced 
;^ainst them, treats them over severely, judges too harshly, 
and pays too much regard to the ridiculous stpries and lying 
slanders which have been raised by Christians against thenu 
One would wonder how zeal could transport a good and 
4earned man to such a degree against this miserable nation. 
Vol. i. p. 92, &c* 

Our Saviour said to the Jews, ^ I am come in my Fa* 
ther's namcj and ye receive me not : if another shall come 
in his own name, him ye will receive/ This remarkable 
prediction of our Lord hath been evidently and frequently 
fulfiUed: for, 

' In the interval between the resurrection of Christ ami 
Ae destruction of Jerusalem, many false Christs and fake 
prophets arose, of whom- mention is made by St. Luke and 
by Josephus. 

In the reign of Adrian, Barcochab pretended to be the 
Messias, and perished with his followers. 

In the time of Theodosius the younger, A. D. 4S4. 
another impostor arose, called Moses Cretensis. He pre- 
tended to be a second Moses, sent to deliver the Jews who 
dwelt in Crete, and promised to divide the sea, and give 
them a safe passage through it. They assembled together, 
with their wives and children, and followed him to a pro- 
montory. He there commanded them to cast themselves 
into the sea. Many of them readily obeyed him, and 
perished in the waters, and many were taken up and, saved 
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by fishemffl. ^ Upon this, the deluded Jews \^ ould have 
torn the impostor to pieces, but he escaped theoi, and. wsb^ 
seen no more ^, Socrates vii* 38. 

Socrates relates here a story of what happened in his 
own days. He says not that this fellow wrought any 
miracles to bewitch his countrymen ; unless it be supposed 
a sort of miracle to make a Jew fling away himself and 
his money too. It is plain that the impostor could propose 
neither profit nor credit by thus deluding and destroying the 
Jews ; and therefore we may conclude that he was a frantic 
enthusiast, and that perhaps in the huny and bustle he 
jumped down himself unseen, and was drowned. 

In the reign of Justin, A. D. 520, another false prophet 
is said to have appeared, and to have called himself the son 
of Moses* His name was Dunaan. He entered into a 
city oiF Arabia Felix, and there he oppressed the Christians ; 
but he was taken prisoner and put to death by Elesban, 
an ^Ethiopian general. See a fuller account of this lyunaan^ 
in Fleury, H. E. L vii. p. 272. and in Basnage Hist des 
Juifs, who says that Dunaan was no false Messias, but a 
king of the Homerites, vi. 20. p. 1375* 

The Jews and Samaritans of Palaestine rebelled against 
the emperor Justinian, A. D. 529., and set up one Julian 
for their king, and accounted him the Messias ; but the 
Romans made a great slaughter of them, and their king 
was killed. •/. a Lent. This rebellion is to be ascribed to 
the Samaritans, who were oppressed on account of their 
religion by Justinian, a wrong-headed prince, and a great 
persecutor of heretics. See Fleury, H. E. t. vii. p. 326. 
, A. D. 571. Mohammed was bom in Arabia. He at first 
professed himself to be the Messias who was promised to 
the Jews, and he drew after him many of them, and so may 
claim a place in the catalogue of false CbristB. 
. A. D. 721. Another impostor, a Syrian, arose in the 
time of Leo Isaurus ; he called himself the Messias, and was 
received as such by the Jews. 

A.D.I 137. A false Christ made, his appearance in 
France., He was put to death, and many Jews suffered at 
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Aesame tiine» bdng accused of crudfyiAg a CM/Axn, boy 
once a year. 

A.D* 11 38. The Persians were dktuibed by arjew, 
who called himself the Messias^ and collected a fonmdable 
army of his comitrymen. The Persian king submitted to 
compound the niatter with htm, and hired nim to i&band 
his soldiers. But afterwards he seized and beheaded 
him, and made the Jews in his dominions pay him back 
all the money which he had given to tbar ^essias; by 
which they, were reduced to a state of beggary, and to 
a necessity of selling their children. He continued to 
treat them very cruelly, and subjected them to all kinds of 
insults. 

In the same century, A. D^ 1157, a false Me$sut$ 
stirred up the Jews at Corduba in Spain ; upon which ahnoet 
all the Jews of that kmgdom were destroyed. 

A. D. 1 1 67. jifiother arose in the kingdpni pf Fez, who 
is mentioned by Maimonides. 

In the same year appeared a false prohl^^ a{Mi, as it 
seems, an enthusiast abo : it was in Arabia. I^.f^ended 
to be the forerimner of the Messias. When 8^a^ vas 
made for him, his followers fled, and he was brot^g^ be- 
fore l^e Arabian king. He was questioned by hiiic^ J^ 
replied that he was indeed a prophet sent from God. Tke 
king then asked him what sign or miracle he could show^ 
to confirm his mission. Cut off my head, said he, and 1 
will return to life again. The king took him at his word, 
promising to believe in him if it came to pass, and cut off 
his head. But the prophet never attempted to fasten it on 
again ; and the Jews of Arabia had a heavy fine laid upon 
them. Yet some of them, says Maimonides, were so 
infatuated as to expect his resurrection. 

Not long after this, a Jew who dwelt beyond Euphrates 
called himself the Messias^ and gave this for a sign of it, that 
he was leprous all night, and clean all day. He perished 
in his attempt. 

A. D. 1 1 74. A magician and felse Christ was Seen in 
Persia, who brought the Jews into great tribulation. 

A. D. 1 176. Another arose in Moravia, who wis called 
David Almusser. He pretended that he could make 
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himself invisible : but he was taken, and put to dealh, and 
a heavy fine lyas laid upon his brethren, the Jews. 

Solomon Ben Virgae mentions another impostor; but 
we' know not in what year or in what place he set up his 
claim. 

A. D. 1199. A famous cheat and a rebel exerted him- 
self in Persia, called David el David, or David Alroi, a 
learned man, and a magician, who is reported to have 
wrought many miracles. He raised an army against the 
king, but was taken and imprisoned ; and having escaped, 
was again seized, and was beheaded. Benjamin Tude- 
lensis and Solomon Ben Virgae have given us an account, 
abounding with lies, conceding the wonders wrought by 
this inchanter. 

A. D. 1497. We find another Messias, whose name was 
Ismael Sopkus, who deluded the Jews in Spain. 

A. D. 1500. Rabbi Lemlem, a German Jew of Austria, 
declared himself a forerunner of the Messias, and pulled 
down his own oven, prdmising his brethren that they should 
bake their bread in the Holy Land the next year. 

A. D. 1509. Jo. Henricus Majus, in his Life of Reuch- 
iin, says that one Pfefferhorn, a Jew of Cologn, pretended 
to be the lyiessias. Pfefferkorn afterwards turned Chris- 
tian, and joined with James Hochstrat (an inquisitor, and a 
man thoroughly qualified for his vile office) to plague the 
Jews, and to persecute Reuchlin. This quarrel excited 
some wit to write the ' Epistolae Obscurorum Virorum,' 
in which Hochstrat and his stupid monks and doctors are 
se^ in a ridiculous light, and make a very droll figure.v 
Bayle gives an account of these disputes in his Diet. 
Hochstrat. 

A. D. 1584. In Spain Rabbi Salomo Malcho, giving 
out that he was the Messias, was burnt by Charles the 
fifth ; and the Christians were so superstitious that they 
stopped the rabbits mouth, when they brought him to the 
stake, lest by uttering some charm he should escape out 
of their hands. The poor wretch was a sort of martyr ; 
for it is said that he might have saved his life if he would 
have renounced Judaism. 

A. D. 1615. A false Christ arose in the East Indies, and 
was followed by the Portuguese Jews. 

Vol, IL X 
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A. D« 1624. Another in the Low Countries pretended 
to be the Messiasj of the family of David, and of the line 
of Nathan. He promised to destroy Rome, and to over- 
throw the kingdom of Antichrist, and the Turkish empire. 

^ A. D. 1666. This was a year of great expectation, and 
some wonderful thing was looked for by many. This was 
a fit time for an impostor to set up; and accordingly 
lying reports were carried about. It was told* about that 
great multitudes marched from unknown parts to the re- 
mote deserts of Arabia, and they were supposed to be the 
ten tribes of Israel, who have been dispersed for many 
ages ; that a ship was arrived in . the north parts of Scotland 
with sails and cordage of silk, that the mariners spake 
nothing but Hebrew, that on the sails was this motto, The 
TWELVE TRIBES OF IsRAEJL. Thus Were credulous men 
possessed at that time. 

' Then it was that Sabatai Sevi appeared at Smyrna, 
and professed himself to be the Messias. He promised the 
Jews deliverance and a prosperous kingdom. This which 
he promised they firmly believed. The Jews now attended 
to no business, discoursed of nothing but of their return, 
and believed Sabatai to be, the Messias as firmly as we 
Christians believe any article of faith. A right reverend 
person, then in Turkey, told me, that meeting witji a 
Jew of his acquaintance at Aleppo, he asked him what he 
thought of Sabatai. The Jew replied, that he believed 
him to be the Messias, and that he was so far of that belief, 
that, if he should prove an impostor, he would then turn 
Christian. It will be very fit I should be very particular 
in this relation, because the history is so very surprising 
and remarkable ; and we have the account of it from those 
who were then in Turkey, and are now alive. I am so 
well satisfied as to the facts, that I dare vouch for the truth 
of the relation, and appeal for the truth of it to very many 
persons of great credit, who are now alive. 

* Sabatai Sevi was the son of Mordecai Sevij a mean 
Jew of Smyrna. Sabatai was very bookish, and surived 
to a great skill in the Hebretv learning. He was the author 
of a new doctrine, and for it was expelled the city. He 
went thence to Salonichi^ of old called Thessatlonica, where 
he married a very handsotne woman^ but was dsroioed from 
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her. Then he travelled into the Morea, then to Tripoli, 
Gaza, and Jerusalem. By the way he picked up a third 
wife. At Jerusalem he began to reform the Jews* consti- 
tutions, and abolish one of thar solemn fasts, and com- 
municated his design of professing himself the Messias to 
one Nathan. He was pleased with it, and sets up for his 
Elias or forerunner, and took upon him to abolish all 
the Jewish fasts, as not beseeming, when the bridegroom 
was now come. Nathan prophesies that the Messias should 
appear before the grand sdignior in less than two years, and 
take from him his crown, and lead him in chains. 

' At Gaza, Sabatai preached repentance, together with a 
feith in himself, so effectually, that the people gave them- 
selves up to their devotions and alms. The noise of this 
Messias began to fill all places. Sabatai rtow resolves for 
Smyrna, and then for Constantinople. Nathan writes to 
him from Damascus ; and thus Ije begins his letter : *' To 
the King, our king, Lord of LoMs, who gathers the di- 
spersed of Israel, who redeems our captivity, the man 
elevated to the height of all sublimity, the Messias of the 
God of Jacob, the true Messias, the celestial Lion, Sabatai 
Sevi." * 

* And now throughout Turkey the Jews were in great 
expectation of glorious times. They now were devout and. 
penitent, that they might not obstruct the good which they 
hoped for. Some fasted so long that they were famished to 
death ; others buried themselves in the earth till their limbs 
grew stiff; some would endure melting wax dropped on 
their flesh ; some rolled in snow, others in a cold season 
would put themselves into cold water; and many whipped 
themselves. Business was laid asidp, superfluities of house- 
hold utensils were sold ; the poor were provided for by im- 
mense contributions^ Sabatai comes to Smyrna, where he 
was adored by the people, though the Chacham contra- 
dicted him, for which he was removed from his office. 
There he in writing styles himself " the only and first- 
bom Son of God, the Messias, tbe Savk>ur of Israel.'' 
And though he met witih some oppositiott,. yet he pre* 
vailed there at bet to that degree^ that some of bis followei^s 
prc^hesied, and fell nao strange ecstasies : four hundred 
men and. women prophesied of m growing kingdom ; an4 

X2 
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young infants who could hardly speak, would plainly pro- 
nounce Sabataij Messiasy and Son ofGod^ The people 
were for a time possessed, and voices heard from their 
bowels ; some fell into trances, foamed at the mouth, re- 
counted their future prosperity, their visions of the Lion of 
Judah, and the triumphs of Sabatai. All which (says the 
relator) were certainly true, being eflFects of diabolical de- 
lusions, a^ the Jews themselves have since confessed unto me. 
* Now die in^postor swells and assumes. Whereas the 
Jews in their synagogues were wont to pray for the grand 
seignior, he orders those prayers to be forborne for the 
future, thinking it an indecent thing to pray for him who 
was shortly to be his captive ; and instead of praymg for 
the Turkish emperor, he appoints prayers for himself, as 
another author relates. And (as my author, Joannes a 
Lent, goes on) he elected princes to govern the Jews in 
their march towards the Holy Land, and to minister justice 
to them when they should be possessed of it. These 
princes were men well known in the city of Smyrna at that 
time. The people now were pressing to see some miracle 
to confirm their futh, and to convince the Gentiles. Here 
the impostor was puzzled, though any juggling trick 
would have served their turn. But the credulous people 
supplied this defect. When Sabatai was before the cadi 
(or justice of peace), some affirmed they saw a pillar of fire 
between him ajid the cadi; and after some had affirmed 
it; others were ready to swear it, and did swear it also; 
and this was presently believed by the Jews of that city. 
He that did not now believe him to be the Messias, was 
to be shunned as an excommunicate person. The impostor 
now declares that he was called of God to see Constan- 
tinople, where he had much to do. He ships himself, to that 
end, in a Turkish saick^ in Jan. 1666. He had a long 
and troublesome voyage : he had not power over the sea 
and winds. The vizier, upon the news, sends for him, 
and confines him to a loathsome prison. The Jews pay 
him their visits ; and they of this city are now as infetuated 
as those of Smyrna. They forbid traffic, and refiised to 
pay their debts. Some of our English merchants, not 
knowing how to recover their debts from the Jews, took 
this occasion to visit Sabatai^ and make their complaints ta 
6 
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Mm against his subjects ; whereupon he wrote this following 
letter to the Jews : 

* " To you of the nation of the Jews, who expect the 
appearance of the Messias, and the salvation of Israel, peace 
without end. Whereas we are informed tljat you are in-, 
debted to several of the English nation, it seemeth right 
unto us to order you to make satisfaction to these your just 
debts ; which if you refuse to do, and not obey us herein. 
Know you that then you are not to enter with us into our 
joys and dominions." 

* Sabatai remained a prisoner in Constantinople by the 
space of two months. The grand vizier, designing for 
Candia, thought it not safe to leave him in the city during 
the grand seignior's absence and his own. He therefore 
removed him to the Dardanelti ; a better air indeed, but 
yet out of the way ; and, consequently, importing less 
danger to the city : which occasioned the Jews to conclude 
that the Turks could not, or durst not, take away his life ; 
which had, they concluded, been the surest way to have 
removed all jealousy. 

' The Jews flocked in great numbers to the castle where 
he was a prisoner; not only those that were near, but 
from Poland, Germany, Leghorn, Venice, and other places: 
they received Sabatai's blessing, and promises of advance- 
ment. The Turks made use of this confluence ; they 
piised the price of their lodgings and provisions, and put 
their price upon those who desired to see Sabatai, for their 
admittance. This profit ^topped their mouths, and no com- ' 
plaints were for this cause sent to Adrianople. 

* Sabatai, in this confinement, appoints the manner of 
celebrating his own nativity. He commands the Jews to 
keep it on the ninth day of the month Jlb^ and to make it 
a day of great joy, to^ celebrate it with pleasing meats and 
drinks, with illuminations and music. He obligeth them 
to acknowledge the love of God in ^ving them that day 
of consolation for the birth of their king Messias, Sabatai 
Sevi, his servant and first-bom son in love. 

* I only observe by the way the insolence of this im- 
postor. This day was a solemn day of fasting among the 
Jews formerly, as I have showed elsewhere, in memory of 
the burning of the temple by the Chaldees : several other 
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sad things happened in this month, as the Jews observe ; 
that. then and upon the same day the second temple was 
destroyed ; and that in this month it was decreed in the 
wilderness that the Israelites should not enter into Canaan, 
&c. Sabatai was bom on this day) and therefore the fast 
must be turned into ft feast : whereas, in truth, it had been 
well for the Jews had he not been bom at all ; and much 
better for himself, as will appear from what follows. But I 
return to my author. 

* The Jews of the city paid Sabatai Sevi great respect. 
They decked their synagogues with S. S. in letters of gold, 
and made for him in the wall a crown; they attributed 
the same titles and prophecies to him which we apply to our 
Saviour. 

* 'He was also during this imprisonment viisited by pil- 
grims from all parts, that had heard his story. Among 
whom Nehemiah Cohen from Poland was one, a man of 
great learning in the Kabbala and eastern tongues ; who 
desired a conference with Sabatai, and at the conference 
maintained that, according to the Scripture, there ought 
to be a two-fold Messias ; one the son of Ephraim, a poor 
and despised teacher of the law ; the other the son of David, 
to be a conqueror. Nehemiah was content to be the for- 
mer, the son of Ephraim, and to leave the glory and 
dignity of the latter to Sabatai. Sabatai, for what appears, 
did not mislike this. But here lay the ground of the 
quarrel : Nehemiah taught that the son of Ephraim ought 
to be the forerunner of the son of David, and to usher him 
in : and Nehemiah accused Sabatai of too great forwardness, 
in appearing as the son of David, before the son of Ephraim 
had led him the way. Sabatai could not brook tlus doc- 
trine ; for he might fear that the son of Ephraim, who was 
to lead the way, might pretend to be the son of David, and 
so leave him in the lurch ; and therefore he excluded him 
from any part or share in this matter ; which was the occa- 
sion of the ruin of Sabatai, and all his glorioiys designs. 

* Nehemiah, being disappointed, goes to Adrianople, and 
informs the great ministers of state against Sabatai, as a 
lewd and a dangerous person to the government, and that 
it was necessary to take him out of the way. The grand 
seignior, being informed of this, sends for Sabatai, who. 
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much dejected, appears before him. The grand seignior 
requires a miracle, and chooses one himself; and it was 
this : that Sabatai should be stripped naked, and set as a 
mark for his archers to shoot at ; and if the arrows did 
not pierce his flesh, he would own him to be the Messias. 
Sabatai had not faith enough to bear up under so great a 
trial. The grand seignior let him know that he would 
forthwith impale him, and that the stake was prepared for 
him, unless he would turn Turk. Upon which he con- 
sented to turn Mahometan, to the great confusion of the 
Jews. And yet some of the Jews were so vain as to affirm 
that it was not Sabatai himself, but his shadow, that pro- 
fessed the religion, and was seen in the habit of a Turk : 
so great was their obstinacy and infidelity ; as if it were 
a thing impossible to convince these deluded and infatuated 
wretches. 

^ After all this, several of the Jews continued to use the 
forms, in their public worship, prescribed by this Maho- 
metan Messias ; which obliged the principal Jews of Con* 
stantinople to send to the synagogue of Smyrna, to forbid 
this practice. During these things, the Jews, instead pf 
minding their trade and traffic, filled their letters with news 
of Sabatai their Messias, and his wonderful works. They 
reported, that when the grand seignior sent to take him, he 
caused all the messengers that were sent, to die ; and that 
when other janizaries were sent, they all fell dead by a 
word of his mouth ; and being requested to do it, that he 
caused them to revive again. They added, that though 
the prison where Sabatai lay was barred and fastened with 
strong iron locks, yet he was seen to walk through the 
streets with a numerous train: that the shackles which 
were upon his neck and feet did not only fall oflF, but were 
turned into gold, with which Sabatai gratified his followers. 
Upon the fame of these things the Jews of Italy sent legates 
to Smyrna, to inquire into the truth of these matters. 
When the legates arrived at Smyrna, they heard of the news 
that Sabatai was turned Turk, totheir very great confusion : 
but going to visit the brother of Sabatai, he endeavoured 
to persuade them that Sabatai was still the true Messias } 
that it was not Sabatai that went about in the habit of a 
Turkj but his angd or spirit'; that his body was taken 
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into heaven, and sfhould be sent down again when God 
should think it a fit season. He added that Nathan, his 
forerunner, who had v(rought many miracles, would soon 
be at Smyrna; that he would reveal hidden things to 
them, and confirm them. But this Elias was not suffered 
td come into Smyrna ; and though the legates saw him 
elsewhere, they received no satisfaction ^rom him at all. 

* There appeared' another impostor in the year 1 682. 
one Rabbi Alordecai, a Jew of Germany, a man famous 
among his countrymen for his learning, and austere kind 
of life. He was also much cried up for his prophecies, 
which he uttered, about five years before, at Prague and 
other places. He was a very sharp reprover of vice, and 
was for that reason commonly called Mochiahy i. e. the 
Reprover. He was so vain as to profess himself to be the 
Messias ; and not only to require the Jews to salute him as 
such, but upon the matter to adore him. The Italian Jews 
gave him credit, and so did many of the Jews of Germany 
also, whither he came out of Italy. We are told that he 
was mightily caressed in Italy, and received for the Messias; 
though the Jews of that place, after they saw their error, 
didt not care to own him. A certain Jew, that by order of 
the Jews called hiiji into Italy, tells us, that upon con- 
versing with hini, he found him to be an inchanter, and 
very silly ; that he thereupon warned the Jews not to be- 
lieve him : upon which the credulous Jews were so enraged 
that they treated their monitor very maliciously, and dis- 
missed him from the place of his abode. They withal 
threatened him very severely, if he durst speak evil any 
more of their Messias : that this Jew continuing to disparage 
this impostor, the Italian Jews were so enraged that they 
endeavoured to cast him out of the place where he was 
settled, and declared that whosoever should do him mis- 
chief,- or bear false witness against this person, who defamed 
their Messias, should be esteemed guiltless.* Eadder. 

Joannes a Lent wrote a * Schediasma de Judaeorum 
Pseudo-Messiis.* Bishop Kidder treated the same subject 
in his^ * Demonstration of the Messias,' and made use of 
this * Schediasma ;' and I have borrowed from them both. 
Kidder's book contains much useful erudition delivered in 
a slovenly and plebeian style, as may be seen in this spe- 
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cimen. De La Croix, in his * Relation of the Othoman 
Empire,* hath also given us an ample account, and many 
curious and entertaining particularities of Sahatai Sevi^ 
who, when he had apostatized, preached at Constantinople, 
! and drew over many Jews to profess Mohammedism. At 
J . last he was committed to' prison for the rest of his days, ' 

and died A, D. 1679. La Croix saw him, and heard him 
' preach. 

With Rabbi Mordecat endeth- the history of the false 
I Messiahs, and th6 Jews (I think) have had none since. It 
I may seem strange that they should have rejected Christ, 
I who gave them so many proofs of his mission, and yet 
I should follow every impostor who pretended to be the 
Messias, without offering any sufficient or even plausible 
i evidence of it. The reason is plain : Our Saviour, by not 
'l setting up a temporal kingdom, dashed all their worldly 
f views at once ; but the other claimers of the title of Mes- 
I siah began with promises of delivering them from their 
i enemies, and restoring to them their country and their lost 
i liberties. 

I Let us now go back to the destruction of Jerusalem by 

Vespasian and Titus.. The Jews, who escaped this slaughter, 
E ' remained in a poor condition in various parts of the Roman 
£ empire ^ 

^ * lis autem, qui in Judaea remanserant, Titus imperavit 

■i ut — nuUus sabbatum deinceps servaret ; nullics a menstruata 
J muliere se contineret, quemadmodum ^x tractatu Talmudico 
j Megilla clarum est.' J. a Lent. 

( Was ever any thing so absurd ? and who but a Talmudisi, 

; or a Cabbalist, could take it into his silly head to conceive 
that Titus would have published such a decree, to plague 
the poor Jews ? 

^ ' - atque equidem. 
Turn etiam, si nolit^ cogam ut cum ilia una cubet.* 

Tereiit. Adelph. v. 3. 

» Concerning the state of the Jews from the destruction of Jerusalem 
to the end of the fifth century, their ecclesiastical ^government, their 
colleges, their talmud, or deuteroses, their rabbins, doctors, patriarchs, 
and apostles, there are some curious remarks in Pezron, ' Defense de 
TAntiquite des Tems/ , 
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This gpoctnatured emperor was so £ir frcmi persecudng, 
Aat he pided and protected them ; and when he was at 
Antioch, and the pec^le there earnestly nnportuned him 
to banish the Jews firom that dtjr, he checked them, and 
said. Where would you have these unhappy men go ? diey 
have now no country and city (^ their own to receive them. 
Josephus, B. J. viL 5. 

Domitian succeeded Titus, and was a cruel and wordiless 
prince, who oppressed all his subjects, but particularly the 
Jews. He imposed heavy tributes upon them, which they 
were ill able to pay, and exacted than with great rigour 
and insolence. 

. After this, in the time of Trajan^ the Jews grew weary 
of their dependency, and of the Roman yoke, and raised 
a rebellion in Libya, .^Igypt, Cyprus, and Mesopotamia; 
they exercised all sorts dF iniquities and cruelties, and slew 
an innumerable multitude of people. If they had not 
been iniatiiated, they would never have chosen such a time 
to rebel, when the Rcmians had one of the greatest, bravest, 
and wisest emperors that ever reigned, who understood 
war perfectly, and who loved it too much ; for, with many 
accomplishments, he had that defect. This revolt brought 
on a war between the Jews and Romans: batdes were 
fought, and the Jews were beaten, and severely punished. 

Afta* Trajan, Adrian was emperor, who also was a 
great and powerfi^ prince, and who took care to maintain 
numerous and disciplined forces. Under him the Jews 
rebelled again in Palestine, headed by one Barcoc/iab, 
an impostor and a false prophet, who was a robber and 
a murderer, and ravaged the country, and did incredible 
mischief. 

Encouraged by this villain, the Jews drew together and 
attempted to settle at Jerusalem, whereby they provoked 
Adrian to send an army against them, which took Jerusa- 
lem, and destroyed it down to the ground a second time, 
and slew all the Jews that were to be found, not sparing 
even the infants. If we may believe the Jewish writers, their 
nation at that time suffered calamities not less severe nor 
less extensive than those imder Vespasian. It is said that 
there died by sword, famine, sickness, and fire,* five hun- 
dred-and-eighty thousand persons. The surviving Jews 
7 
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were sold In the markets, like beasts, ,to any who would 
' purchase them, for a small price. 

When this war was thus ended, Adrian forbad aU the 

Jews, on pain of death, to set foot in Jerusalem. It is said 

.by some antient writers, that once a year they purchased 

leave to approach their old city, and there to fast and weep 

over its ruins. 

Adrian th^i rebuilt a city near the place where Jerusalem 
stood, gave it a new name, peopled it. with Pagans, and 
made it a Roman colony* 

It appears from some passages in history that not long 
after this, under Antoninus Pius, the Jews rose and rebelled 
again, and were repressed. It is astonishing how after sp 
many calamities they should have had the resolution and 
the strength to appear in arms. 

Under his successor Marcus Aurelius, one of the best 
emperors that ever lived, they were so foolish and infatu- 
ated as to join themselves to a base worthier rebel, who 
rose up against so good a master : but the emperor forgave 
them, and showed them more mercy than they deserved. 

Under Severus they were troublesome, and did something 
that provoked him to make war against them, in which he 
had the advantage. This emperor, who was of a cruel 
disposition, published a rigid edict against them, and threat- 
^led to punish any of his subjects who should embra(5e their 
reUgion. 

The conversion of Constantine produced a great revo- 
lution, by which Christianity became the established reli- 
gion. And now the Jews were subject to Christian as they 
had been before to Pagan emperors; but this revolution 
brought with it no advantage to them: it was rather a 
detriment. 

' The Jews were not much happier under Christian em- 
perors than they had been under the reign of idolaters. 
Their condition varied according to the temper of their 
rulers. Christians had suffered so much from persecution, 
that they could not instantly change their maxims and thdr . 
notions about it. Constantine contented himself with 
making some laws which laid some restraint on the liberty 
of the Jews, though they were, the objects of his hatl'ed : 
but the Christians insensibly followed the bent of corrupted 
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nature, which inclines us to torment and punish those who 
contradict us in matters of religion. Even the councilsi, 
which ought to have been more equitable, gave into this 
spirit, and became the incendiaries which inflamed the 
princes against the poor remains of this unhappy nation. 
We often make our boasts of the prevailing influence of 
humanity, and imagine that the dictates of nature suffice 
to teach us compassion for our fellow-creatures. But 

Sride is another principle in us, which is more prevalent 
lan compassion ; and pride excites our indignation when 
we see a body of persons who think diflferently from us, 
and who assume the liberty to dispute against diose' truths 
of which we judge ourselves to be in possession. Hu- 
manity speaks first, and pleads for gentleness and forbear- 
ance; but pride bids her be silent, and hardens the heart 
against these softer impressions. Thus persecutions arise 
in every religion ; whilst the teachers are inclined to look 
upon all opposition made to the doctrines of which they are 
the expounders and the defenders, as so many personal 
attacks upon themselves. Hence councils often authorise 
and begin those oppressions, which princes afterwards 
carry to the utmost rage and excess,' Basnage, Hist, des 
Juifs, vi. 14. 

The council of Toledo, A. D. 6S3. made a cruel de- 
cree, that all the children of Jews should be taken away 
from their parents and put into monasteries, or into the 
hands of religious persons, to be instructed in Christianity. 
Fleury, H. E. viii. 367. 

' The first event to be found in the Life of Constantine, 
relating to the Jews, is reported by Zonaras. This his- 
torian mforms us that they had a conference at Rome with 
Helena (the mother of Constantine), who was not yet con- 
verted. They represented to this princess, that, if her 
son had done well in abolishing Paganism and its idols, he 
/ was not much nearer to salvation, since, instead of wor- 
shipping the heroes of Pagan antiquity, he adored a man 
who had been crucified in later times. Helena, who was 
religious, and disquieted on account of her son, obliged 
the Jewish doctors to hold a conference with pope Silvester, 
who soon triumphed over these enemies of Christianity. 
But whilst they were disputing, a magician called Zambres^ 
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whom the rabbins had brought with them, caused an ox 
to fall dovm dead at the foot of Silvester. The miracle 
disconcerted not the prelate, for he raised the ox to life ; 
and then all the persons present, acknowledging in the 
pope a power superior to that of the magician, received 
baptism, and Helena also desired to be instructed in the 
faith. This is the story of a monk : but as there are in 
the world persons of all sorts, and understandings of all 
sizes, if any should be found credulous enough to digest this 
conference, this miracle, and the sudden conversion that fol- 
lowed it, he may have recourse to' the authority of an Arabian 
historian, who assures that twelve thousand Jews and Pagans, 
without counting wohien and children, received baptism at 
Rome under the reign of Constantine. Abulpharagius 
indeed speaks not of the miracle ; but by tacking together 
the account of the Arab, and that of the Greek monk, 
the latter event may be looked upon as the consequence of 
the former, and the conversion of so great a number as a 
proof and an effect of the resurrection of the ox.' Basnage, 
Hist, des Juifs, vi. 14. § 2. 

It is to be supposed that the magician whispered in the 
ear of the ox the ineffable name^ which struck him dead; 
and it is a wonder that Zonaras. did not think of it. Per- 
haps the name of this magician should be not Zambres, but 
Jambres, who must have been an old man indeed, if he 
were the same that contended with Moses. See the Remarks 
of S. Basnage on this fable. Ann. ii. 660. 

The zeal which Constantine had for Christianity set him 
against the Jews, as they were enemies to the Gospel. He 
subjected to punishment those who should become prose- 
lytes to Judaism, and he ruled the Jews with a strict and 
heavy hand. 

He ordered churches to be built, where they were 
necessary^ and where they were not, as in those towns 
and villages which were inhabited almost only by Jews; 
which must have been a great mortification to that people. 

He made a law, as an antient author tells us, which con- 
demned those who should speak evil of Christ to lose half 
their estate. 

In his time, as some relate, the Jews endeavoured, ,i^ot 
by arms and violencej but in a silent and quiet way, tq 
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Steal a settlement at Jerusalem, arid to buitd themselves a 
temple^ or some little edifice, which they would have called 
a temple : of which Constantine being apprised, he is said 
to have cut off the ears of those who hsui been the for- 
wardest in this attempt, and to have ordered them to 
be sent to their several abodes with this mark of his dis- 
pleasure. 

^ It is affirmed that Constantine persecuted the Jews ; and 
Chrysostom assures us that they assembled to rebuild Jem- 
salem, and that this prince, offended at their rashness and 
impudence, .cut off their' ears> and dispersed them as 
fugitive slaves through all the provinces of the empire. 
Eutychius adds, that Constantine obliged'them all to be 
baptized j and to eat pork at Easter. Persecution can hardly 
be carried further than. this : but I doubt whether the facts 
be true. St. Chrysostom hath great authority in the church, 
yet it is not always safe to trust him as an historian ; and 
indeed the Jews diemselves say, and Abulpharagius con- 
firms it, that it was the emperor Adrian who cut off their 
ears, and sold them as slaves in the markets. Besides, 
Jerusalem was rebuilt in the reign of Constandne, its bishop 
had. assisted at the Nicene Council; and the emperor 
adorned it with such magnificent structures, that Eusebius 
told him, in a profane mannerly that he had built the 
New Jerusalem foretold by the prophets. How then could 
the Jews mutiny and assemble there to do what was already 
done ? Lastly, in the Theodosian Code, although there 
be many laws, under the name of Constantine, against 
the Jews, there Js not one which orders them to have their 
ears cut off, to be baptized, and to eat swine's flesh. 

^ But this prince published several edicts, which show 
the condition and the unquiet temper of the Jews in his 
time. The first is one of the most important. It was 
made, if I mistake not, on account of Joseph, who had 
abandoned the synagogue, to embrace Christianity. The 
Jews, vexed at his conversion, persecuted him even in hs 
own house ; and having found him reading the Gospel, 
they took the book from him^ loaded him with insults and 

* A man must be in a quarrelsome humour. to treat Eusebius sq 
loogUy for tncb a trifle. 
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blows> and dragged him to the synagogue, Avhere diejr 
scourged him cruelly. Not content with these outragesy 
they flung him into the river Cydnus, whose current car* 
rying him out of their sight, they had the joy to think that 
he was drowned : but God preserved his life. He received 
baptism, and made himself known at court, and obtain^ 
leave from the emperor to build churches in divers places 
where there never had been any before. The Jews were 
then settled at Diocsesarea, Tiberias, Nazareth, and Caper* 
naum, and had so engrossed those cities that they would 
suffer no strangers there,, not even the Samaritans. Joseph 
undertook to introduce Christianity into these cities, and 
began to build churches in them. At Tiberias he met 
with an opposition which procured him the favour of % 
miraculous assistance. There was in that town a large 
edifice, which had been intended for a temple to Adrian : 
as it had not been finished, there was a design to use it 
for a bagnio. Joseph was resolved, to make it a church ; 
and wanting lime, he built sooie furnaces without the city 
for that purpose. The Jews, irritated at his attempt, had 
recourse, as Epiphanius relates it, to magic arts ; and they 
were so successful, that the fire could not be kindled, nor 
any lime be made. Joseph, vexed at such an unforeseen 
incident, went out from the city, followed by a great num- 
ber of people, whose curiosity led them to see what he 
would do. ^ When he came to the place, he made the sign 
of the cross, and, invoking the name of Jesus over some 
water which he had brought in a large vessel, endued it 
with a power to dissipate the inchantment, and to kindly 
the fire: ^nd flinging some of it into each of the fur- 
naces, the wood instantly took fire, and the flames appear- 
ed. This miracle converted a great number of the Jews ; 
but the rest remained hardened, and ceased not to oppose 
the building of the temple, so that only a part of it was? 
finished, in which a small church was erected. 

* Epiphdnius^ seems to have been thoroughly persuaded^ 
of the truth of this miracle. As for us, we shall oaly 

^ Seethe whole history of Joseph in Tillemoat^ H. E. vti; 2go. It 
i$ a QDrions i^gend^ mi U rests, upxxi. tbe. authority of %ipbmiiuft. 
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observe that the Jews were still powerful under Constantme, 
since they possessed four towns, one of which was Naza- 
reth, where Christ had been brought up. Their numbers 
made them insolent; for they assaulted those who went 
over to Christianity, and publicly opposed the execution 
of the imperial orders for the building of churches. 

' This w^s what obliged Constantine to ptblish the 
edict of which- we have been speaking. He upbraids 
them, ** that when any person had a mind to quit their 
religion, they stoned him or cast him in the fire:'' and he 
^ondenms them and their accomplices to the same punish- 
ment. We see here the traces of those transports of zeal, 
by which they thought themselves authorized to kill those 
whom they surprised in any flagrant crime. These were 
pretended to be precepts of the oral law, and it was 
alleged that Phineas had executed the verbal orders of 
Moses. Another example also was produced from the 
Maccabees, when Mattathias slew the Jew who was per- 
forming Pagan rites. Their doctors authorized such 
practices, and Philo aflirms that God had established them. 
The Essenes, devout and austere, ordered that if any one 
should blaspheme against Moses, he should be slain. This 
sect had not the power of life and death, and therefore 
must have punished such offenders by an act of z^. 
In spite of the horrible disorders and massacres perpetrated 
by the zealots af Jerusalem, the nation still preserved the 
dangerous maxim, and the Misnah teaches, that if any 
one renoimce fundamentals, he must be slain : by which 
rule they stoned, burned, and flung into rivers those who 
apostatized, under the reign of Constantine. So that he 
was obliged to repress this violence ; and as they obeyed not 
his first law, he was forced to publish a second. 

* He also forbad Christians to go over to Judaism, under 
penalties to be inflicted at the pleasure of the magistrate. 
What was most to be feared was, that slaves might be 
seduced by their masters; he therefore suffered not the 
Jews to circumcise their servants, and ordered all those 
to be set at liberty who had been so used, or who were 
willing to embrace Christianity. Eusebius says that it 
wa$ not permitted to the Jews to purchase or to keep 
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Christiaxi slaves ^, and gives this reason for it, that it was 
not fit that they who had been redeemed by the blood of 
Jesus Christ should be in bondage to the murderers of 
the prophets and of the Son of God. 

* Lastly, Constantine ordered that the Jews might be 
made Decurionsy since it was reasonable that they . should 
bear part of the burthen of public offices : but he exempted 
their patriarchs and priests, and those who had- consider- 
able employments in the synagogues, as men who had not 
leisure to serve in civil offices ; and indeed it waa not an 
honour but a burthen to serve as a Decurion, and every 
one endeavoured to shun it by taking other employments 
in the army and in the state, or by obtaining an exemption 
from the emperor. Constantine and his sons granted 
them to so many persons, that in the time of Julian none 
were left to serve the public in these posts • He was there- 
fore obliged to recall those privilegesj^ without discrimina- 
tion, which caused great clamours against him and his 
memory, /whilst others commended his conduct. Such 
was the condition of the Jews under the first Christian prince.' 
Basnage, Hist, des Juifs, vi. 14. 

Under Constantius, the violent dissensions amongst the 
Christians might have been profitable to the Jews, if they 
could have been quiet, and had behaved themselves well : 
for, when the Christians had divided and subdivided them- 
selves into sects, they hated, calumniated, and oppressed 
each other more than they did the infidels ; and in the 
fourth and fifth centuries it was safer to be a Jew ^ or a 



« Theodosius forbad the Jews to keep Christian slaves, A. D. 384. 
Cod. I'h. 1. iii. tit. i. p. 246. 

** Honorius and Theodosius II. made a law, that the Jews should 
not be compelled to violate their Sabbaths, and their other holy days, 
upon any pretence, A. D. 409. ' Die Sabbati, ac reliquis, sub tem- 
pore quo Judaei cultus sui reverentiam servant, neminem ant facere 
aliquitj, aut uUa ex parte con veniri debere praecipimus : cum fiscalibus 
commodi's, et litigiis privatorum, constat reliquos dies posse suificcre,' 
Sec. Cod. Th. 1. ii. tit. viii. p. 125. Thus were the Jews indulged, 
whilst no pity and flavour was showed to those Christians who were called 
Heretics. 

Arcadius and Honorius, in their law, ' De Judaeorum foro,' A.D.398. 
had ordered, that iu civil things the Jews should be subject to tlje 

Vol. II. y 
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Pagan, than to be a Heretic, or a Schismatic, or a Chrisdsil 
of this or that denomination ; and the obscurer the contro- 
verted points were, the greater was the contention, as it 
usually happens. 

But the Jews, who could never be at rest, took arm$ 
in Palaestine, in the time of Constantius, and slew the sol- 
diers who were quartered there, and many of the inhabi- 
tants, and ravaged the country : upon which Gallus Caesar, 
the emperor's cousin, attacked them ; and being of a crud 
disposition, he burnt their cities, and slew all that he could 
find, without sparing even the women and the. children. 

Julian, in spite to the Christians, used the Jews kindly, 
and promised them great things, and had a mind to settle 
them again at Jerusalem, to rebuild their temple, and to 
enable them to observe their ceremonial as well as their 
moral law, which would have been an insult upon Christ 
and Christianity. He was resolved, says Marcellinus, to 
spare no pains or expense, and to restore the temple to its 
former splendor, and he gave orders to the governor of 
the province to set about it ; which was instantly done : 
but when the work was begun, terrible balls of fire broke 
out from the foundations, and made the place inaccessible-; 
and, upon many repeated endeavours, slew the workmen ; 
so that, the fire never ceasing to rage whilst any a^ttempt 
was made to go on with the work, the undertaking was 
laid aside. ' Ambitiosum quondam apud Hierosolymam 
'templum, quod post multa et interneciva certamina, obsi- 
dente Vespasiano posteaque Tito, aegre est expugnatum, 
instaurare sumtibus cogitabat immodicis : negotiumque ma- 
turandum Alypio dederat Antiochehsi, qui olim Britannias 
curaverat pro prisefectis. Cum itaque rei idem fortiter in- 
civil laws 5 but in religious things, to their own laws and decisions. 
Cod.Th.l. ii. tit. i. p. 87. 

Vulentinian I. had also protected the Jews, and did not permit their 
synagogues to be profened, A. D. 368. Cod. Th. L vii. tit. viii. p. 344. 
et Goth(^red. This illustrious prince had his faults, but he had his 
virtues likewise. He was a true and ii steady friend to toler^tioa^ and 
would not suffer his subjects to be persecuted for their religious opi- 
nions : he wa.s also a frielxi to letters and to learned men. For thes« 
two good qualities he deserves to be mentioned with respect j and it is 
mucli to be wished that all prixKes would imitate Iiis example. 

8. 
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staret Alypius, juvaretque provinciae rector^ raetuenHL globi 
flammarum, prope fu^^damgnta crebris assultibus erumpentes, 
fecere locum, exustis aliquoties operantibus, inaccessum: 
hocque modo, elemento destinatius rep^Uente, cessavit in- 
ceptum/ xxxiii. 1. 

The same thing is related by many Christian \vriters, as 
by Qregory Nazianzen, Ambrose, Chrysostom, RyfinuSj 
Socrates, Sozomen, Philostorgius, Theodoret, &c. ; some 
of whom lived at the time. They say nothing that con- 
tradicts the Pagan historian, but they mention an earth* 
quake, and add some circumstances not recorded by him., 
in which perhaps there may be exaggeration and embeir 
iishment. There is not one of these Christian authors who 
has not impaired his credit by the relation of miracles ma- 
nifestly false ; but still their testimony as to the principal 
Fact is of weight, and is cDnfirmed by Marcelliuus, by 
Jewish writers, and perhaps by some passages in Julian's 
Epistles ; and by this circumstance above all, that they 
appeal to a thing which any one might go and see with his 
own eyes, to the interrupted work at Jerusalem, and to the 
faundations of the temple, which had been digged up by 
the Jews, to clear the ground for the intended edifice ; so 
that, all things considered, the story is as well attested a$ 
one can reasonably expect. 

But, when a man hath no mind to belieVe a thing, he 
^seldom wants excuses. The Jews who lived at that time, 
anc^ would not allow this to be a miracle in favour of Chris- 
tianity, ascribed it perhaps to God's displeasure against 
Julian, a bigoted idolater, who deserved not the honour 
of rebuilding his temple, or to their own transgressions, 
which made them unworthy of being ^X that time restored ; 
for men will acknowledge their own faults, when they cap 
reap any advantage from the concession. The Pagans 
might gjve the honour of it to their deities, who hated the 
Jewish superstition and impiety; they mighty say that Pro- 
viden(:e interposed, just as it did when the Ciiidians endea- 
vovired to make an island of their peuinsula % And perhaps 



* Nam quum initium ex Bjbassia peninsula siunat, et prseter exi- 
guum quid Cnidia omnis sit circumfiua : (eam enim partem^ quae Boream 
speetat^ Ceramk:us coercet sinus, anstralem vero mare, in quo est 

Y2 
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both Jews and Pagans ascribed it to natural cailses ; for 
there have been eruptions of subten -Meous fires in various 
times and places, and such eruptions have perhaps some- 
times accompanied earthqnakes, though not so often as 
some have imagined. Tacitus mentions a remarkable in- 
stance of fire issuing from the earth : * Sed civitas Juhonum, 
socia nobis, malo improviso afflicta est : nam ignes terra 
ediri, villas, arva, vicos passim corripiebant, ferebanturque 
in ipsa conJitae nuper coloniae moenia ; neque extingui 
poterant, non si imbres caderent, non si fluvialibus aquis, 
aut quo alio humore niterentur : donee inopia remedii, et 
ira cladis, agrestes quidam.eminus saxa jacere, dein resi- 
dentibus flammis propius suggressi, ittu fustium, aliisque 
verberibus, ut feras abst€rrebant : postremo tegmina cor- 
pori direpta injiciunt, quanto magis profana et usu poUuta, 
tanto magis oppressura ignes/ Aijn. xiii. 57. 

This relation given by Tacitus hath been thought extra- 
vagant and romantic by a late writer. Let us consider whe- 
ther it be not supported by an authentic account of a foun- 
tain in Poland : 

• * In Polonias minoris Palatinatu Cracoviensi mons repe- 
ritur Admirahilis appellatus, &c. — in cujus plagac meridio- 
nalis medio scaturigo quaedam aquae limpidissimae cum 
strepitu ac vibratione notabili exsurgit, cujus quidem ebul-. 
lido seu turgescentia cum lunae augment© intenditur, cum 
decremento remittit. — Nullo intra natales hiemis congelas- 
cit frigore, imo, qupd mirabile, a face propius admota 
instar subtilissimi spiritus vini exardescit, ut flamma super 
aquae superficiem instar buUarum agitetur et subsultet, ideo- 

Syme ac Rhodus) istud igitur exiguum, circlter quinque stadiorum, 
Cnidii fodiebant, interea dum Harpagns loniam <Bverteret, volentes 
siiam regionem in insulae formam redigere. Intus vero universa illis 
.crat : nam Cnidia regie qua parte in continentera finitur, illic isthmus 
est, quem fodiebant. Et sane multa naanu operantibus Cnidiis, amplius 
humano et divinius videbantur vnlnerari operarii, quani solet in talibus 
' fieri, cum alias corporis partes, turn praecipue ocuJos incisi et vuJneratft 
'petr^: Delphos miserunt consul tores oraculi> qui sciscitarentur quid- 
nam esset quod tantopere adversaretur. Pythia, ut ipsi refeiiut Cnidii, 
senario versu respondit talia ; 

' Nee aggerate, nee vel istbmum fodite : 
•Nam si placuisset, ixisulam dederat Deus.* 
Herodotus. 
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que fons hie ignis fatuus audiat. Atque hie quidem ignis 
sponte sua nunquam extinguitur^ nisi scopis percutiatur ; 
quemadmodum ante annos circiter triginta quinque, eum 
accolas accensum restinguere negligerent, per catai*actas 
subterraneas sensim progrediendo radices arborum et cum 
his totam vicinam silvani in cineres redegit, per tres fere 
annos durans, antequam perfecte suffocari posset : a quo 
tempore publicae etiam excubiae constitutse sunt, quae fri- 
volas ejusmodi accensiones impediant. ^ Dum autem ali- 
quantulum flagrat hsec aqua, multum sui impetus deponit, 
intra quatuordecim dies vix recuperandi. De caetero quam*- 
vis ligna admota brevi comburat haec flamma, adeo tamen 
subtilis est, ut aquam nqn calefaciat sed hausta haec frigida 
percipiatur ; imo nee ipsa extra suam scaturiginem exardes- 
cit, utut in vasis exactissime clausis asservetur. Inflamma- 
bilitatem hujus fontis cunctis superioribus seculis ignotam 
fulmen manifesta\dt, quod casu eum feriens eundem accen- 
diL Hinc lignatores ex silva vicina accurrentes, virgultis 
ex cassis arboribus aquae summitatem verberando ignem 
restinxerunt, a quo tempore aliquoties postmodum, experi- 
menti causa, mediante face ardente iUa denyo accensa, et 
virgultorum succussione quoque extincta fuit, Unde fac- 
tum ut provinciae iliius inqolae caeca credulitate ^ibi persua- 
serint, fulmen seu tonitru a prima ilia accensione in pro- 
fundo fontis remansisse, quod dum egredi conetur, aquam 
adeo exagitet, et flammam hanc ad ejus superficiem erum- 
pere faciat/ — See Act. Erud. 1684. p. 326. 

We have an accoimt of a tract of land about two miles 
long, near the Caspian Sea, which is inflammable, and 
which always bums, without casting out either smoke or 
flames, or consuming any thing, Phil. Transact, for the 
year 1748. N^ 487, 488. 

In the year 1647. at Santorini, an island in the Archi- 
pelago, subject to earthquakes, * silvae subterraneo igne 
conflagrantes pastoribus et armentis non leve damnum intu- 
lerunt/ Act, Erud. 1688. p^5l7.. 

Ammianus Marcellinus, j^ter describing the earthquake 
by which Nicomedia was overturned, adds, * Superesse 
potuit aedium sacrarum et. privatarum, hominumque pars 
major, ni palantes abrupte flammarum ardores per quadra- 
ginta dies €t noctes quicquid consumi poterat exussissent." 
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xvii. 7. But these Nicomedian fires were the fires of kitchens, 
baths, fbrges, &c. which burnt the timber and other com- 
bustibk materials of the fellen houses, as Sozonxen expressly 
kiforms us, iv. 16. 

In the fifth century the dty of Antioch was destroyed by 
an earthquake and a fire. ^ Succussio et terrse motus urbi 
supervenientes, psene universam prostraverunt. Posthaec 
secutus est ignis — quaecumque enim loca a succussione et 
terras motu subversa non fiierant, ignis depascens in cinereia 
ac fevillas redegit.' Evagrius, iv. 5* This also seems to 
have been no subterraneous erupdon, but like the fire at 
Nicomedia. Sixty-one years aft^, there was another 
earthquake at Antioch, described by Evagrius, who was 
then in the city, in which sixty diousaod persons perished : 
but, by the mercy of God, says Evagrius, no fire btoke 
out. ^ Nullum exortum est incendium, quamvis ingens 
ignis copia passim in urbe esset, pardm ex fbcis, partim ex 
publicis et privatis lucemis, ex culinis item et foraacibus ac 
balneis, aliisque innumeris locis.' vi. 8, 

When twelve cities in Asia fell by an earthquake, foe 
was seen to burst out. ^ Effulsisse inter ruinam igiies me- 
morant.' Tacitus Ann; ii. 47. 

Josephus mentions a violent earthquake in Judaea : 'Ev 
Tcurw K'tt Tfjg STT^ 'Axt/w fJi'Ot'XjYig (TVVsxrTajjLSVfig K.Gii<rapi iroog 
■ ^AvTciviovx — (r£i(r6s7(ru ij y?} tmu 'loi/Sa/W, dg ovx. aAAor* 
iSoxstj TMV By Tjf X^P^ TCTfiVMv "TTo'kK'^v (pOopav iTroiTftrSVy 
i^dccprja-ocy Sf kui roov avd^ooTtMy vtto roclg TTSTTTcojcuiaig oiKcLcig 
TTs^l [jLv^iovg. ' Interea per tempus pugnae Actiacae, quae 
Caesari cum Antonio fuit,— concussa Judaeae terra, quantum 
nunquam antea videbatur, magnam pecorum stragem fecit 
per totam regionem, oppressaque sunt hominum etiam cir- 
citer decern millia ruina domorum.' Ant. xv. 5. 

There had probably been other earthquakes in PabestiBe, 
in divers times. That in the reign of Uzziah is mentioned 
ais very remarkable by Zachariah and by Amos. 

But though it should be supposed and allowed that the 
eruption was not \tathout natural causes, and that the seeds 
of it lay hid in the bowels of the earth ; yet as this most 
vmcommon fire broke out at the very instant when the 
Jews and Pagans were attempting to rebuild the ten^Ie, 
and was renewed, as the historian says, upon their renewed 
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attempt to go on, and ceased when they gave over, these 
circumstances seemed to be plain marks of a providential 
interposition. 

Another, and a most memorable circumstance, which 
distinguished it from the preteifded miracles of those days, 
IS, that it was not wrought to serve a party, and either to 
fevour or to confute' Athanasians, Arians, Semiarians, Sa- 
bellians, Novatians, Manichaeans, Monks, Anti-monks, 
Relique-mongers, Relique-haters, Pasters, Eaters, Friends 
or Foes to matrimony, &c.. No sect could claim any coun- 
tenance or honour from it, but it was performed by Provi- 
dence for the credit of Christianity, and to serve the common 
cause against Judaism and Paganism. 

It hath been said that Christ, who foretold the destruc- 
tion of the temple, yet hath not affirmed that it should be 
rebuilt no more, or hath not clearly declared how long it 
should lie in ruins ; and that if the Jews had rebuilt their 
temple under Julian, yet they would not have had time to 
make use of it, because his Christian successor would 
have pulled it down, or converted it into a church ; and 
that therefore there was no occasion for a miracle to prevent 
Julian's design. 

But where is the force or the reasonableness of this 
argument ? If it was not fit that the Jews should have a 
temple,* it might surely be as proper that God himself 
should interpose, as that he should leave it to the Chris- 
tians ; and it was more to the confusion of Judaism, and to 
the honoyr of Christianity, which certainly was concernjed 
in the affair. 

The Jews, according to the writers of the New Testa- 
ment, suffered the evils which they underwent, for their 
disobedience, and their rebellion against Christ; -and as" 
the national disobedience then continued, it was fit that 
the national punishment should continue also. The cere- 
monial law had been abolished by the gospel, and there- 
fore it was fit that the Jews should not be put in a capacity 
to observe it, though they were ever so willing. Thus 
they were under a curse, as the antient Ciiristian writers 
often observe, because they could not perform the legal 
expiations and atonements. The Jews might have replied, 
that God accepted th^ will for the deed, that a contrite 
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heart would serve instead of sacrifices, that no man is 
bound to impossibilities, and that under the Babylonian 
captivity they ceased not to be God's people, though they 
had neither temple nor sacrifice. But the long cessation of 
the ceremonial law for no ♦less than three hundred years, 
brought in a prescription against it, and showed that it 
was antiquated, and that the new and second covenant had 
taken place of the first. The longer the Jewish dispersion 
and the desolation of Jerusalem continued, the more force 
the Christian argument gathered. In the time of Julian it 
pressed hard upon them, but much harder when that na- 
tion had lost all distinction of tribes, and could find no 
priests and Levites to officiate, though their temple had been 
rebuilt. The argument now stands thus : Your forefathers, 
when by idolatry, sorcery, shedding of innocent blood, 
and all sorts of defilements, they had provoked God be- 
yond measure, were carried captives to Babylon; but 
after seventy years they returned and rebuilt their temple. 
Since that time you have been no more guilty of idolatry, 
and yet you are rejected of God these seventeen hundred 
years. What crime have you conunitted against him 
worse than idolatry, or high treason, for which you are 
thus severely punished beyond all former example of God*s 
dealing with you? It must be for the rejection of the 
Messias. Orobius the Jew, in his dispute with Limborch, 
was greatly distressed by this argument, and knew not how 
to answer it. 

The subject which I am now treating hath been very 
well discussed by Mr. Warburton, to whose book I refer 
the reader for further satisfaction ; and to his arguments and 
observations I shall only here add a few remarks, to confirm 
those of my friend. 

First : the fire which came out from the foundations of 
the temple, and destroyed the workmen, and dispersed 
the Jews, was to the Jews a particular mark of God's dis- 
pleasure and interposition, because it was the way in which 
God had been constantly used to manifest himself. God, 
considered as the punisher of sinners, is said to be a con- 
suming fire ; when he appeared, his glory was as a de- 
vouring, fire ; when he is represented in the Psalms as 
taking vengeaiice, fire is said to have proceeded from him, 
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and smoke, and burning pals, and lightnings ; fire is an 
emblem of his wrath and vindictive justice ; by fire he often 
punished the ungodly, as the inhabitants of Sodom, and the 
rebellious Jews ; by fire the world is to be consumed, and 
the future punishment of evil angels and evil men is repre- 
sented under the words everlasting Jire. Hence in the 
holy Scriptures fire heaped upon the head denotes vengeance 
descending from above, that is, divine vengeance ; and as 
the natural effect of heaping fire upon a man's head 
is destruction, in the figurative sense it must mean punish- 
ment. So in the Psalms, ' Let burning coals fall upon them;' 
so in Esdras, * Let not the sinner say he hath not sinned, 
for God shall heap coals of fire upon his head who saith be* 
fore the Lord God and his glory, he hath not sinned;' so 
Solomon in the Proverbs, ' If thine enemy be hungry, give 
him bread to eat, if he be thirsty, give him water to drink, 
for thou shalt heap coals of fire upon his head, and the 
Lord shall reward thee ;' which words of Solomon St, Paul 
hath made use of in his Epistle^ to the Romans. 

When God expelled Adam from Paradise, he placed a 
flaming sword, which turned every way, to keep him out. 

When he made a covenant with Abraham, a smoking 
furnace and a burning lamp passed between the divided sa- 
crifice. 

When he appeared to Moses, it was in a flame of fire out of 
the midst of the bush. 
. He guided the Israelites by a pillar of fire. 
When he descended upon mount Sinai, it was in a fire, 
a- devouring fire, and an earthquake ; and the face of Moses 
shone after he had seen the glory of God. 

When the tabernacle was erected, the glory of the Lord 
filled it, and appeared as a fire by night. 

When Aaron and his sons were consecrated, there came 
a fire from before the Lord, and consumed the burnt 
offering : and when Nadab and Abihu made an offering in 
an illegal manner, there went out a fire from the Lord, and 
slew them. 



« Where see Grotius- and Whitby. See also Jeremiah^ Vt 14. and 
Revel, xi. 6. and Le Clefc^ Bibl. Anc. et M9d. i.p. 373. 
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. Whea the people murmured at Tabevah, Ac fire of the 
Lord burnt among tbusm and consumed them. 

When two hundred and fifty men^ joiiM»g themselves to 
Corah^ offered incense, there came out a fire from the Locd 
and consumed them. 

The angel of G.od consumed Gideon's sacrifice with fire^ 

The Philistines in the days of Samuel were discomfited 
by thunder and lightning ; and by thunder and lightning 
God showed his approbation of Samuel, and his displeasure 
against the Israelites. 

When Solomon dedicated the temple, the fire fell fiiom 
heaven and consumed the bumt'-offerimg, and the glory of 
the Lord filled the house. 

Elijah brought dowa fire from heaven to consume his 
sacrifice, and twice afterwards, to destroy two captains with 
their companies, who were sent to apprehend him. A fire 
went before God when he manifested himself to this great 
prophet, who was afterwards taken up into heaven in a char 
riot of fire. 

^ It was reported amongst the Jews that Herod, a little be- 
fore the birth of Christ, broke open the sepulchre of David, 
to plunder it, and that two of his guards were struck dead 
with a fire which burst out upon them. So says Josephus, 
who gives it as a common rumour*, cog iKsyero. Ant. xvi. 7. 

When James and John wanted leave to pimish the Sama- 
ritans for their rudeness, they asked Christ to permit them 
to call down fire from heaven: and when the Holy Ghost 
descended at Pentecost, it was in the appearance of fire. 

Thus God used to show his presence by fire, either t<i de- 
clare his favour or his anger. When he was propitious, he 
consumed the sacrifice, and when he was offended he con- 
sumed the sinner : and therefore the finery eruption at Jeru- 
salem upon the attempt to rebuild the temple, seemed to be 

^ It might be. as true as the story related by Evagrius. ^ Barsanuph, 
the monk., in the time of Justinian, wrought innumerable miracles j 
«nd is firmly believed to be still living, shvit up in his cell, although 
more tlian fifty years are passed since any man hath seen him, or he 
hath received any nourishment. Jiustochius, bishop of Jerosalem, 
would not believe tlijs 5 and ordered the cell to be opened in which the 
man of God had shiit himself up, whereupon a fire burst out, and slew 
almost all tliose who were present.* H. E. iv. 33^. 
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a Signal mark of divine displeasure. Unbelievers will i-eject 
all these examples as fabulous, and tjieir system, though 
unreasonable, is so feir consistent with itself : but why should 
a man, who believe* the Scriptures, think it inconceivable 
that there should have been a providential interposition ia 
this affair? . , 

I observe, secondly, that if Julian had succeeded in his 
attempt to rebuild the temple, and had lived some years 
longer, the Jews would have been enabled to restore the 
temple-service and the ceremonial law. Three hundred 
years which were elapsed from the destruction of Jerusalem^ 
had not perhaps so far confounded all distinction of families 
as to deprive them of a priesthood : but now, if they had Ju- 
daea in their possession,.and a temple there, they could not re» 
establish the ceremonial law, having lost long ago all genea- 
logies and all distinction of tribes. Some of the best Jewish 
doctors own as much, when they say that part of the office of 
the Messias shall be to sort their families, restore their genea- 
logies, and set aside strangers ; and that he shall purge and 
puriiy the sons of Levi, saying. This is a priest,, and this is a 
'Levite. See Chandler's Def. of Christ, p. 47. ' II est eton- 
nant qu on ose soutenir qu'on a conserve la distinction des tri- 
bus, et des families. Maimonides a eu la bonne foi d'avouer 
qu'elles etoient tellement confondues depuis le tems de Sen- 
nacherib, qu*on ne pouvoit plus les demeler. — Hinc familiar 
inter nos confuse sunty ita ut dignosci nequeant inter se^ nee e 
locis ipsarum cognosci.^ Basnage Hist, des Juifs, t.iv.p. 1032. 

The Jews, since the destruction of Jerusalem, have lived 
mider Pagan, Christian, and Mahometan princes, and from 
time to time have been oppressed by them all, even when 
they .did nothing to deserve it, but behaved themselves in tho 
most obliging, quiet, and submissive manner. 

As they were almost every where upon a kind of 
connivance, and upon the foot of strangers and so- 
journers, and excluded from places of power, honour, 
and profit, and from many ways of getting their bread, they 
applied themselves to commerce, and to lend money upon 
interest ; and several of them in former days grew both rich 
and infamous by extortions. I say not this to reproach them 
in particular ; ror Christians have done and do the same 
But what they thus got, perhaps by disingenuous dealing 
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and dishonest tricks, the princes often took away ftcm them 
with the utmost iniquity and insolence ; and so they were 
drudges and tools to arbitrary power, and spungjes to be 
squeezed by merciless and avaricious tyrants. Thus, here 
in England, king John cast them into prison, not for any 
crime that he had to lay to their charge, but to make them 
deliver up their effects to him : there they were put to the 
torture, had their teeth pulled out, and were mangled and 
maimed to redeem themselves ^ from destruction. 

A thousand calumnies ^ have been spread concerning them, 
as that they were magicians, that they profaned the host, 
and that they crucified Christian children ; and as many 
lying miracles were reported to confirm those accusations, 
and then popular emotions and massacres always ensued. 

For one story of this kind that was true, a multitude of false 
ones were related. Socrates tells us that in the fifth century, 
in the time of Honorius, some Jews in the neighbourhood of 
Antioch, who were drunk, took a Christian boy, tied him to 
a cross, derided and reviled him, and growing frantic gave 
him so many blows that he died. Upon which the governor 
of the province pilnished them severely, vii. 16. 

Some time after this a Jew went to several bishops, pre- 
tending to embrace Christianity^' and was baptized many 
times, and got money from the Christians. At last, 
he went with the same story to Paul the bishop of the No- 
vatians, and desired baptism. The bishop told him that he 
must first prepare himself, and learn his Christian rudiments, 
and read, and pray, and fast for several days ; which went 
much against the man's stomach. So he begged the time 
might be shortened, pretending zeal and impatience. But 
when he came to the baptismal font, behold, a miracle ! 
the water suddenly vanished away. Upon a second trial, 
the same thing happened, though the pipes of the font were 
carefully stopped. Thus the bishop found him out to be an 
impostor, and one of the congregation remembered that 
he had seen hiih baptized by Atticus. If there be any 

g — ; < Libertas pauperis haec est } 

Pulsatus rogat, et pugnis concisus adorat, 
Ut liceat paucis cum dentibus inde reverti/ 

^ See Manasseh Ben Israel's Vindiciae Judaeorum, in the Phcenixi. • 
vDl.ii. p. 391. ■ ■ . ' ^ ' 
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truth in the story, it is probable that the bishop, who was 
no fool, and saw that the Jew was a knave, over-reached 
him, and secretly UnstojSped a hole to let the water out. See 
Socrates, vii. 17. 

Ambrose, who was made bishop df Milan A. D, S?*, 
very injudiciously defends the burning of a Jewish syna- 
gogue by a Christian bishop, and the unlawfulness of re- 
building it ; and in his letter^ to Theodosius on this subject, 
^ he heaps together thoughts and expressions, which are 
rather declamations than arguments,' as Du Pin observes very 
fairly ; and hints his dislike of such doctrines, though he 
dared not to speak out, and ^ provoke the hornets/ Vol. ii. 
p. 285. 

* Theodosio nuncius affertur de incenso Valentinianorum . 
temple, nee non de subruta abepiscopo Judaeorum syna- 
goga. Rem Ambrosius sic exequitur in sua ad Theodosiiim 
epistola:* mowQcAi, p^rohibeniibus iter Falentmianis, quo 
Psalmos canentrs ex comuetudine^ tisuque veteri^ pergebant 
ad Maccab^orum martyrium^ mod insoleniid incenderunt 
JanumeoTim* (Desynagoga veTo)relatuvi est a comite Orient 
jis militarium partium, incensam esse syvagogam^ idqice an* 
tore factum episcopo ; jussisti vindicari in aeteros^ synago* 
gam ab ipso cedificari episcopo. Ignis fano Valentinianorum 
^ monachis subjicitur. Factum et episcopi et monachorum 
improbaverat Theodosius, neque immerito, ut nostra fert 
sententia. Itaque tumultus autores pcenis subjecerat : hoc 
moleste tulit Ambrosius, qui aculeata Theodosium epistoli 
pungit : Quid mandas in absentes judicium ? Habes pra* 
senteiUj habes corifitentem reum, Proclamo , quod ego sjj^ 
nagogam incenderim^ certe quod illis mandaverimyne esset 
locus^ in quo Christum negaretur. Missa est hsec ad prin- 
cipem epistola : qua lectfl, cum nondum flecteretur, rever- 
sus Mediolanum Ambrosius, in concione adversus Theodo- 
sium invehitur, inducto Christo, sic renitentem alloquente : 
Ego te triumphare sine labor e feci ^ at tu de me inimicis 
donas triumphos. Impetravit tandem, ut quae mandaverat 
Imperator revocarentur. 

* Zelum quidem Ambrosio non invidemus, prudentiam 
tamen in eo facto desideramus, cum et monachorum et epi- 

*Epist.xl. 
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9Copx fiicinus iniquitate conditum f uerit. Quid pubticam 
cvercere tranquillitatem, quid de magistratus aiitoritate dCf 
libare, quid pugnas movere, quid tumultus excitare, si hoc 
non fuit ? Lex est Honorii sapientissima : Chrisiianis deman^ 
damusy ut Jad^eis ac Paganis quiele degentibus^ nihilque 
ientantibvs turbulentumy non audeant manus inferre^ relU 
gionis autoritate abusu Nam si contra secu?'osJuerint via- 
lenity vel eorum bona diripuerinty non ea sola qu<t abstule^ 
rinty sed convictij in duplum qute rapuerint restituere cfm^ 
fellentur. Equidem si Valentinianorum fana, si Judaeorumi 
synagogse evertendae erant, principis edictum requirebatur. 
Neque privatis licet acdificia, sive Ethnicorum sive Judaeonim 
publica subruere, quorum usus legibus et autoritate impe- 
latonim conceditur. Quod si monachis episcopisve id licitum 
est, liceat quoque heterodoxomm bona diripere,»et privatas 
domos incendere, in quibus et pietatem negant, et Christp 
canviciantur. Pace Anibrosii, factum, quod laudat, et vis 
fuit, et furtum, quo legitimis dominis bona sua eripiebantur, 
cum perturbatione ordinis omnis, cujus Deus autor est et 
constitulor. Quam monachis et episcopo impunitatem Am- 
brosius comparavit, ea maxin^ fuit illecebra furoris, ut an- 
tisutes ascetsque omnes licenter ilammis cingerent ecciesias 
haereticorum, templa ethnicorum, synagogas Jud^orum. 
Puto dicturum episcopum (verbji sunt Ambrosii) quod ipse 
ignes sparserily turbas . compulerity populos concluserii, ne 
amittat occasionem mariyrii. O beatum mendacium! 
Beata hacc mendacia nescit pietas, 

^ Hie quidem Baronius lupum auribus tenet, qui laudihus 
Ambrosii zelum afficit, quern sane improbat Gregorius Mag- 
mis, dum contraria Ambrosio statuit,' &c. S. Basnage Aim. 
iii. 114, 

* Su Ambrose expressed the most violent indignatiop 
. against the emperor upon this occasion. He sent him a let- 
■' ter, which is still extant, and held in veneration as a glo- 
rious memorial of his fervent zeal. There are bold men 
who think that they may say and do any thing under the 
mask of godliness. The saint tells the prince that he could 
pray to God no longer for him, if he would not grant him his 
request. After such an haughty prelude, he asks him. with 
what face he could order a bishop to rebuild the synagc^ue 
which he had burned, since the bishop must dither be a 
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jprtvaiic^tor if he obeyed, or a martyr if he disobeyed *hmii 
file takes the fault upon himself, and says that he had 'or^ 
dered the deed ; not that this was true, but by way df bra^ 
vado, and to challenge the emperor to punish him if he 
dared. He tells him that he would have done the same ttt 
Milan, if God had not prevented him by burning the Jewish 
synagogue himself. He then represents the church of Goft 
in tears, the godly bound in chains and fetter's, the ^servants 
bf the Lord condemned to the "mines, and the triumphattt 
exultation of the impious Jews, as the sure consequenci^ df 
the emperor's orders. This sophistry and these rodomoii* 
tades are so many tdcens of gratitude which St. Ambfoftfe 
was pleased to give to his royal master for having been 'hi? 
friend, his patron, and protector ; and with this pride antt 
insolence he repays his favours. Theodosius however cottt*- 
pKed, as they say, and excused the incendiaries from mak- 
ing restitution.* Basnage, Hist, des Juifs, 1. vi. 14. p. 1*266; 
See also some good remarks of Bayle, and of Barbeyrat, 
"Morale des Peres, p. 325 et p, SSO, where he takes notice <Jf 
'iSymeon Stylites. 

'Yet this behaviour is what Tillemont, CeilKer, and taiiif 
'Others of the church of Rotne extol and admire ; which 
makes us also admire no less the wisdom and the judgment 
of some of our brethren, who send us to learn ecclesia^* 
cal history from such writers, without giving us a eaudcfn 
not to trust them too far. They might as well send us^co 
learn morality from Escobar, divinity from Bellarmin, anft 
English history from lather Sanders, or any father of th*t. 
, communion. 

A. D, 406. A certain Jew had been confined many yeaft 
'to his bed ^th a palsy at Constantinople, Having tried 
in vain the aid of all the physicians, and recdved noJ^en^flt 
from the prayers of the Jews, he resolved to have recourse 
to the Christians, and to receive baptism. When this 
was told to Atticus the bishop, he instructed him in the 
faith, and then ordered him to be brought in his bed to' the 
T>a;ptismal font. The Jew, there professing his faith *fli 
Christ, was baptized ; and as soon as he was taken out df 
the water, he found himself cured, and his disease returned 
no more. * Thus did our Saviour think fit to show forth Mb 
'power^ even in pur days^ by a micacle which convevt^ 
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many of the Ps^ans. But the Jews, though they require 
signs and wonders^ yet have not been moved by these mira' 
cles to embrace the Goapel/ Socrates vii. .4. 

This is one of the most plausible miracles that are related 
of those days. There is nothing in it absurd and unrea- 
sonable, either in the fact, or the circumstances, or the ten- 
dency. Add to this, that Atticus, by whose ministry it is 
said to have been wrought, was a good prelate, an enemy 
to violence and persecution, and remarkable for charity and 
moderation, as Sozomen informs us. But when we con* 
ader the genius of the fifth century, and of the historians 
and writers of those times, it is impossible not to hesitate. , 

It deserves also some consideration, whether the bath- 
ing, and the force of imagination joined together, might 
not by a natural operation remove a paralytic disorder. 

Symeon Stylites began to perch upon his pillar, A. D. 
423, In his days the Christians of Antioch, by an insolent 
act of violence, took away from the Jews their synagogues. 
The emperor Theodosius junior, when he first heard of it, fol- 
lowing the dictates of equity, commanded the Christians to 
restore to the Jews what was their property. Upon this the 
zealous Symepn, after the example of Ambrose, wrote a 
reprimanding letter to the emperor, and obliged him to 
change his sentiments, and to patronize these illegal and 
unchristian proceedings. * Tam acriter eum objurgavit, ut 
imperator, revocata jussione sua, cuncta in gratiam Cbristi- 
anorum fecerit, et prsfecto praetorii, qui hfec ipsi suggeis- 
serat, potestatem abrogaverit.* Evagrius i. 13. ^ 

This gives an ugly blow on the head to Symeon 's mi- 
racles ; since it is hard to suppose that the Divine Providence 
should commit preternatural powers to the hands of a 
monk, who was not only an enthusiast, but a patron of 
persecutors, rioters, robbers, house-breakers, and seditious 
subjects. 

Symeon's pillar was enclosed, afterwards, in a portico,, 
and an annual miracle was wrought there, of which Eva-, 
grius himself was an eye-witness. ^ Ad laevum igitiir co-. 
lumnae latus, ipse cum reliqua populi multitudine ibi collecta, 
saltantibiis circa columnam rusticis, vidi in fenestra stellam 
immensae magnitudinis, per totam fenestram discunentem. 
atque radiantem : neque id semel, aut iterum ac terdo^ sed 
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sa^us : eandemque cr^o evaniesceiiteni, zti{\ie iteritox ' sa« 
bito apparentem. Quod quidem non nisi jdiebus fesds,^ qui« 
bus sancti viri memoria quotanms recolitur, jfieri Solet. Sunt 
etiani qui dicant (nee fides deroganda est miraculo, turn 
ob autoritatem eonun qui id affirmant, turn propter alia quae 
nos vidimus) se ipsam illius personam vicKsse, hue atque 
tlluc volitantem, promissa barba, et capite tiara dbvoluto, 
sicuti coiisueverat/ i. 14. 

This^re was an ignis fatvmyCCfOtivred by the monks to 
decdve the devout assembly, and such dupes sfs Evagrius. 
What tricks would not these monks have played if they had 
possessed the sectet of electricity f 

A Jewish boy having eaten some of the consecrated bread 
with his Christian school-fellows, A. D. 536, his father, who 
^W2iS a glass-maker, discovered it, and flung the poor child kito 
his fiery furnace, and locked him in. After three days, the 
,discon^late mother found him there safe and sound. A fine 
lady, as the boy declsured, clothed in a purple robe, had been 
widi him in the furnace, and had cooled the flames, and 
givoi him meat and drink. This lady was the Virgin Mary, 
Vfho^ about the year 408, began to manifest herself, and to 
work continual miracles. Tidings of these wcoiders came to 
the ears of Justinian, tdio ordered the mother and the boy to 
be baptized, and admitted amongst the ecclesiastics : but the 
father, obstinately refusing to receive Christianity, was, by 
command of the emperor, crucified in the suburbs o£ Con- 
stantinople, as the murderer of his own child. For this 
story we are indebted to Evagrius, iv. 36. 

The miracle of the confessors, who in those days spake 
plainly after their tongues were cut out by the persecuting 
Arians, is also attested by Evagrius, iv. 14. Other miracles 
of this kind are related in later history, and are equally im- 
probable. 

In the Chronicon Saxonicum, which is a collection of 
things some useful and some of small moment, we are 
told that pope Leo the Third was deposed by the Romans, 
who cut out his tongue, and pulled out his eyes, A. D. 797 ; 
and that he saw and talked after this as well as he did before. 
Compare this with Fleury, H. E. x. p. 22. 

Agobard, archbishop of Lyons, A. D. 829, had drawn 
upon himself the hatred of the Jews, who were numerous 

Vol. IL Z 
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in that city, by bapdzing dmr slaves. The Jews, says 
he, buy Pagan slaves; those slaves learn our language, 
and often take a liking to our religion, and address them- 
selves to us, and beg to be baptized. Can we refuse them ? 
or did the apostles use to reject such converts ? We de* 
sire not to rob the masters ; we are willing to redeem dieir 
slaves, and to return them the full price which they paid for 
them, &c. 

llie emperor Louis was persuaded to take part with the 
Jews in this affair ; upon which Agobard wrote him a letter 
of remonstrances, which, upon the whole, seem not to be 
unreasonable. In this letter he charges the Jews with the 
crim^ of stealing Christian children, and seUing them for 
slaves. Flemy, H. E. x. S19, &c. 

It is observable that the popes^ in all times have showed 
far move kindness and clemency to the Jews than the Chiis- 
tian princes. One reason was, that the court of Rome hath 
usually excelled all other courts in policy, craft, and worldly 
wisdom. It saw the folly of driving away and distressing 
the Jews, and it knew the use that was to be made of an 
industrious people, skilful in commerce and in the maIlag^ 
ment of revenues ; who had no pardcular dislike to papal 
authority, no disposidon to assist heredcs, schismatics^ en^ 
mies of popery, reformers, and separatists, and no credit to 
make prpselytes to their own religion. 

* The council of Basil, held A. D. 1484, extending its 
pastoral ca^re and its jurisdiction very widely, thought it pn> 
per not to overlook the Jews, who were numerous in that 
city, and in Germany, It ordered the prelates, in all places 
where the^e were Jews, to appoint learned divines to preach 
to them. The sovereign princes were obliged to send all 
the Jews in their dominions to attend at the sermon, and 
heavy penalties were to be inflicted on any person who should 
hide or detain them. At the same time it was forbidden to 
eat with them, or to keep them company. It was not laur- 
ful to have footmen, nurses, physicians, or fanners of that 
nation, or to let them houses near any church, or in the 
middle of any city : and that they might be the more easily 

> As Gregory, at tbe end of the sixth century j Alexander II. A. D. 
1068. Innocent III. A. D. 1 198. Gregory IX. A. D. 123& John XXII. 
A. D. 1320, &c. 
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knorwn, they Were'obliged to wear a particular habit. Lastly, 
the council passed a condemnation, and inflicted penalties 
on those who should pawn to them the sacred books, crosses, 
chalices, and the ornaments of churches. 

* The council made regulations also relating to the Jews 
who should recdve Christianity- These converts ac- 
quired, by baptism, a right to enjoy their own possessions 
and goods, those excepted which they had gained by 
usury ; for they were obliged to restore these extortions, 
if the persons wronged were living i and, in case of death, 
as the church was the mistress of these unlawful andxon* 
fiscated gains, she made a present of them to the new con- 
verts. 7'his regulation was of a singular kind ; for the 
church hath no right to appropriate to herself the goods of. 
particular persons, especially if they had acquired them be- 
fore they entered into the church, and in the days of their 
ignorance; nor can she exercise it to the prejudice of the chil- 
dren and the heirs of those to whom restitution was due. This 
also was an obstacle to the conversion of the Jews, by strip- 
ping them of thdr acquisitions. 

* The council also, by a law of its own, declared the 
converted Jews capable of all civil offices in the city M'here 
they were baptized, because, forsooth, it is more nvbh to 
be bom anew of the Holy Ghost than to be bom ofthejlesh* 
Councils have no business to dispose of the charges and pri- 
vileges of corporations; and the reason here assigned is 
droll ; namely, that regeneration gives men a right to tempo- 
ral dignities. 

* The council, after all, could not be certain of the since- 
rity of these proselytes, and seems to have doubted of it ; 
for it permitted not the new converts to receive and return 
mutual vifflts, or to dwell together, knowing by experience 
that they only helped to spoil one another, and that their 
faith was rather weakened than improved by such inter- 

. course. It also forbad them to bury their dead according 
to the Jewish ritual, to observe; the sabbath, and other na* 
tional ceremonies ; a sufficient proof that , these new Chris- 
tians were not smcere. It ordered the curates to seek out 
Christian wives for these Jews, and to get them advian* 
lageous matches ; and as it granted great privileges to 
the proselytes, it denounced terrible punishments against 

Z2 
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(Kasemblers, Ordering the priests to watch them narrowly, 
to deliver them to the inquisitors, and to make use of the 
secular arm, that they might be punished with the utmost ri- 
gour ; declaring that they who should protect these pretended 
converts should be treated as friends to heretics : and car- 
i7ing its authority still further, it annulled and annihilated 
all pfiivileges formerly granted to the Jews, either by popes 
or by emperors. One is amazed to hear ecclesiastics talk 
at this rate, — confounding things temporal with spiritual, 
political with ecclesiastical, and drawing false consequences 
from the one to the other. With reason the council or* 
dered that there should be care taken to instruct the Je\nfs, 
and that they should be relieved by the alms of Christians; 
but by mere usurpation it claimed a power over em- 
perors and imperial laws/ Basnage, Hist, des Juife, t. v« 
p. 2051. 

In the year 1 650, the Jews, as it is said, held an assenAly in 
the plain of Ageda in Hungary, to examine the Scriptures 
concerning Christ. Manyof th^m seemed disposed to own him 
for the promised Messias ; but upon hearing the doctrines of 
Christianity, as they were represented by some priests of the 
church of Rome who were present at the assembly, they 
jyere shocked at such idolatrous tenets, and cried out Bias- 
phennj, and chose rather to reject the Gospel than to admit 
such a sort of Christianity. 

The Narrative of these remarkable proceedings was 
drawn up by Samuel Bret, who was present at that sy- 
nod, and is published in the Phoenix, vol. i. The question 
is, whether this Narrative have any more trutli in it than 
the Adventures of Telemachus. The authors of the Acta 
Eruditorum declared their just suspicions concerning it— 
.' Ceterum sunt in ea relatione nonnulla, quae » plane du- 
biam fidem ejus non reddant, rerum fealtera Judaicarum ig- 
norantise auctorem arguant. Doctissimo certe Basnagio in 
erudito de Historia Judseorum opere plane illud Couofium 
praetermissum observamus/ 1709. p. 104. 
. ' Many ihings have been reported of us that never entered 
into the thoughts of our nation ; as I have seen a fabulous 
narrative of the proceedings of a great council of the Jews, 
j|§sembled in the plain of Ageda, in Hungary, to detennine 
whether the Messiah .were come or no.' Manasseh Befi 
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Israel, in his Defense of the Jews, in the Phcjeiiix, vol. ii. 
p. 401, 

The account of the Jews who have been plundered, sent 
naked into banishment, starved, tortured, left to perish in 
prisons, hanged and burnt by Christians, would fill many 
volumes. But now they enjdy better times ; they eiscape 
persecution even in some Popish countries, and those of them 
who dwell in Protestant nations have been well used, and 
no where more kindly than here ; so that they have great 
reason to remember the command which God gave them 
by Jeremiah, when they were in Babylon, and to apply it 
to their present situation ; * Seek the peace of the city whi- 
ther I have caused you to be carried, and pray unto the Lotil 
for it ; for in the peace thereof shall ye have peace.' Why 
should we not, in charity, suppose them to be thus indiued f 
for they jffc men } and men will commonly love those wImj 
treat thera gently, and will certainly entertdn a bad opinion 
of their persecutors. In this let us judge of others by 
what we feel ourselves ; since there are two things wfckh 
every honest person equally dislikes, to oppress^ and to he 
oppressed. 

If we had a circumstantial aad an impartial account of all 
the insurrections and rebellions of the Jews, and of the 
causes which produced them, we should perhaps find this 
people to have been often provoked and exasperated by iU 
usage, and therefore rather less turbulent and seditious than 
they have been con^^monly represaated. We should not 
forget that it is egression which, usually speaking, begets 
rd^ellion ; oppression^ which, as the wise man observes, tvill 
piake a wise man mad^ 

St. Paul, in the eleventh chapter of the Epistle to the Row 
mans, observes, that God had "rejected the Jews, and Chosen 
the Gentiles to be bis people ; but, says he, this rejection of thfe 
Jews, as it is not universal, so neither is it final and irreversible ; 
^ome of them are now called to the faith, but to t\\e gr4atfer 
part blindness has happened, and this blindness must continue 
till the fulness, the ttior^ complete conversion ot th^ Gfeiitiles 
be come, g^nd then the people of Israel shall also be savied \ 
that is, shall be converted to the Gospel, and so be put in a 
«tate of salvation. St. Paul argUes thus ; If God hath caBdS 
the Gentiles to his grace after a long idolatfy Sind iafid^ty, 
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though they were never before adnutted to tho$e jmvileges 
which the Jews enjoyed, and though God had never pro- 
mised to be their God for ever, much more will he recall 
his chosen people from their infidelity. Here we have his 
own authority for it, which he also strengthens by appeal* 
ing to the Scriptures : ' It is written,^ says he, ^ The IMiverer 
shall turn away ungodliness from Jacob, and God shall 
make a cov^iant with his people, and take away their sins.' 
The Jews were called God^s own people, and his first-bom; 
to them Christ was sent, to them the aposdes first preached 
the Gospel, and the first Christian church was that of Je- 
rusalem, which in the primitive times was as the mother- 
church, and had some degreis of dignity and pre-eminence 
over all churches. '^ The prophets speak of a future calling 
of the Jews, and of a state of stability, piety, power, hup- 
piness, glory, peace, and prosperity which they shoidd en- 
joy. The expressions which are used upon this occasion 
are extremely strong and magnificent, and have not as yet 
been literally accomplished, St. John, also, in the Revelation, 
when be describes the New Jerusalem and the glorious state 
of the church, adopts the same ideas, and uses the same 
expressions i and therefore may be su|^>osed to have had 
the same event in view : and the andent Christians, either 
by tradition, or by examining the Scriptures, were gene- 
rally agreed in holding that the Jews should in those last 
days become God's people again ; said in the expectation 
of happier rimes the Jews also agreed with them. 

The question here is, whether St. Paul's declaration were 
fulfilled in the conversion of several Jews after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, and during the four first centuries, or 
whether he had a view to a still future and a much more ex- 
tensive Gpnyersionf Upon this question commentators are 
divided ; but the preservation of this people under so long, 
so signal, and sp vmexampled persecutions and calapities, 
would incline one to think that they are reserved (or some 
illustrious purpose of Providence ; and the expressions of 
3t. P&ul most naturally promise a conversion which is yet 
to come. Whitby has treated of the calling of the Jews, in 
his Commentary on the Eleventh Ch;ipter of the Epistle to 
xhe Romans, and in an Appendix, where the reader iriil 
find the sub^ance of a|l that can \)e said pn (his side of the 
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t^esdon. I know of no satisfactory answer that ever, was 
made to it. 

The utmost that can be collected from the passages of 
Scripture concerning this great event is, that the Gospel shall,' 
before the consummation of all things, flourish more, and 
extend itself further than at present; that Christianity 
^all be reformed, and reduced to its primirive and genuine 
purity and simplicity, and have a happier effect upon the 
manners of its professors; and that many, at least, of the Jews 
and Gentiles shall flow into the church. ^ 

But to descend to particulars is to indulge the most un« 
certain conjectures. Predictions in general, before their ac- 
complishment, are never perfectly understood ; and the meta- 
phorical and figurative style of prophecy adds to the diffi- 
culty, and hath often misled the unwary interpreter. The ex- 
pounding such sort of expressions on this occaaontoo literally 
has produced strange and precarious notions amongst antient 
and modem Christians concerning the Miliennmm; thus it 
has been supposed that Christ shall come and reign personally 
upon earth a thousand years ; that the old Christian martyrs 
shall rise again to reign with him ; that the Jews shall have 
a temple rebuilt, and a temple-service renewed ; and that 
the righteous shall in those days enjoy the utmost tem- 
poral felicity : all which seems to agree neither with the 
abolishment of the ceremonial law, nor with the pure and 
spiritual nature of the Gospel, nor with the promises of a 
true happiness; which is to be expected not here below, 
but in the kingdom of heaven. 

The conversion and the restoration of the Jews, and the 
calling of the Gentiles, if ever it be accomphshed, must in 
all probability be performed by the visible manifestation of 
^Tod's power and spirit, and not by ordinary and human 
means. This will appear, if we consider the present situa- 
tion of the Jews, and. of the imbelieving nations, and the 
impediments to thdr conversion,' both from their own state, 
and from the state of Christianity. 

When the Go^l was first preached, its progress was 
swift and extensive. If you ask why it was so, and how 
it came to pass, the reason is, that it was accompanied with 
a plentiful effusbn of divine and preternatural gifts, with 
proi^etic and miraculous powexs ^ else it could never 
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have prerailed, and aren die prejudieei of educatioii would 
have kept it out from all lands. 

Christianity at present is destitute of these aids, and is to 
be proved by no other ways than by inferences and deduct 
tions, and moral and historical proofs, which not only re- 
quire learning and the exercise of reason in the teacher, but 
also a tolerable capacity in the persons to be taught, ^(m 
those men in general who make up the bulk of sodety 
are incompetent judges of complicated moral evidence, and 
of probabilities ; which makes it extremely difficult to in^ 
troduce Christianity any where by mere argumentative me- 
thods, and by convincing the understanding. 

The Mohammedans and Pagans are, for the most part, 
poor reasoners ; and take up implicitly the religious opi- 
tdoas which they find established. Good sense and intel- 
lectual abilities are indeed natives of all climes ; but tfaey 
are not equally cultivated every where, and no where less 
than in those countries of which we are speaking, where 
the vulgar are often only a better sort of brutes, and a little 
above the monkeys. Man is in a great measure what edu- 
cation and instruction make him. Pespotic govemmeat, 
which is an enemy to the free exercise of the understanding, 
and the danger of examiiung points of faith, increase die 
stupidity and ignorance in such places. Where the wfll of 
one insolent man is the only law, there is usually neidier 
kaming, nor courage, nor virtue, nor religion. The man- 
ners also and the customs of those nations are in' some 
things directly contrary to the spirit of the Gospel. The 
Gospel restrams polygamy and divorce, enjoins chastity and 
humanity, orders servants or slaves to be kindly used, and 
the female sex to frequent the public worship of God ; and 
therefore must be odious to those nations where different 
practices prevail. Hence it may be observed, that when 
Christianity, not long after the death of the apostles, made 
its way in some parts of the eastern world, it probably had 
the assistance of miracles ; not only because of the hard* 
ships and persecutions which its professors then underwent, . 
but because it contradicted the maiiners and customs of 
those who embraced it^ and opposed itself to those indul- 
gences and practices which men are never willing to give 
up, and which are to them a kind of second nature. This, 
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joined to some testimonies in ecclesiastical history, is no \nd 
argument to show that miracles might continue somewhat 
longer than the apostolic^ age; and be perfonned upon 
^ome important occasions, particularly in preaching and 
establishing the Gospel amongst infidels. 

There is little reason to hope that Pagan and Mohamme- 
dan nation^ should be conyerted at present by the Cbrisdans« 
They are not at all disposed to receive the Gospel, and to 
judge of the force of moral arguments and of strong pro- 
liabilities. It would be a hard matter to convince them of 
the andquity and the authority of our sacred books, not 
becSiqse our proofs are weak and defective, but because they 
?ufe' not acauainted with our chronology and history. Yet 
these impediments and difficulties are not such as should 
discourage the attempts made by our teachers and missiona* 
ries amongst the Pagans in those countries where we have 
commerce and settlements. Such attempts are highly useful 
and commendable, and deserve public encouragement ; and 
surely it is the duty of Christians, when they have means 
imd opportunities, to relieve the spiritual no less than . the 
corporal wants of tl^i? fellow-creatures- 

The Jews are dispersed over the earth, and dwell in Mo- 
hammedan, in Pagan, and in Christian countries : so that, 
though by descent they be Jews, by birth they are Persians, 
Turks, Italians, &c. and partake in some measure of the ge- 
nius and temper of the nations in which they are born and 
educated. By dwelling amongst Pagans and Mohammedans, 
and under tyrannical government, they learn to reason as 
litde as their masters and their neighbours, and to go on 
implicitly in the faith of their foreteithers. Their neigh- 
bours never dispute much about religion ; knd it is contro- 
versy and free debate that opens and enlarges the mind and 
improves the understanding ; without this there is a dull 
stagnation of the intellectual faculties. 

Besides this, the Jews were never remarkable for accurate 
and methodical reasoning ; and their traditionary doctrines 
and mystical interpretations help to spoil their judgment. 

* R. Falk began A. D. 1530 to exercise his scholars in 
dispute, after the manner of the Christians : but this me- 
thod did not please the wise, and was not generally ap« 
proved. . The Jews, who have a theology altogether my- 
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srical, and dq>eiiding more upon the imagination tliair upon 
reasoning, have no taste for arguments and syllogisms.' 
Basnage, Hist des Juifs, 1. vii. c. SO. p. 2072. 

The Jews, in countries where Christianity is not esta* 
l>lished, lie out of the way of receiving instruction, if they 
were willing to hearken to it. Who should teach them ? 
The Christians who dwell in those parts are poor, ignorant, 
superstitious, slavish men, and sometimes dishonest men 
also, and not qualified for preachers of the Gospel : so 
that the conversion of the Jews cannot, in all appearance, 
begin in those regions. 

The Jews dispersed in Christian coimtries dwell either in 
Popish or in Protestant nations. There is not the least pro- 
bability that the Papists should ever convert them. The 
violence which a man must offer to his own senses and rea- 
son, and the slavish deference that he must pay to human 
authority, before he can enter into that communion ; the 
divine honours given to the Virgin Mary ; the worship of 
angels, saints, crosses, wafers, coffins, bones, rags, old 
iron, reliques, pictures, and images, supported by ridicu- 
lous miracles and traditionary lies ; the tyranny of the 
church, and the cruelty of the inquisition ; these are insu- 
perable obstructions to the conversion of the Jews,, and ex- 
cite in them prejudices against Christianity that are too 
strong and too plausible to be easily removed. The Jews 
abhor idolatry, and every thing- that borders upon it ; and 
in Popish coimtries they have no notion of any other Chris- 
tianity than what is there professed, and what they see before 
them. 

The Jews who dwell in Protestant coimtries have not the 
same causes to dislil^e Christianity, which appears with more 
simplicity^ which offers itself fairly to examination, which 
is purged from superstitious practices, and which forces it^ 
self upon no one with imperious insolence* But even in the 
reformed nations too many obstacles remain to prevent and 
discourage the conversion of that people ; such as arise 
from the Uttle influence which the Gospel is observed to 
have upon the lives and manners of many of its professors ; 
from the disunion of Christians, and their division and sulv 
division into various sects, which usually entertain no &» 
vourable opinion of each other. 
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If I should embrace Christianity, a Jew might say, I 
have just begun the laborious inquiry : it remains to coasi- 
der to whom I should join myself, and here I am quite per« 
plexed with your divisions. 

If I should go over to the church of Rome, the Pro- 
testancs will condemn my judgment, and say that I have 
made a miserable chc^ce ; it I become a Protestant, the Pa- 
pists will tell me I might as well have remained a Jew ; 
schismatics and heretics are, in their opinion, in as bad a 
situation, and as much excluded from salvation as Jews, 
Mohammedans, Deists, Sceptics, and Atheists : if I be a 
Protestant of this or that denomination, other sects of Pro- 
testants will blame me, and think me still in a dangerous con- 
dition, and perhaps call me a schismatic. 

Thus some Jews have reasoned : and that we may not 
be thought to have furnished them with objections which 
we cannot answer, let us offer a short reply. It might then 
be gaid to the Jew : Search the Scripmres, and examine 
©ur arguments j and if they convince you, receive the Go- 
spel, and believe in Christ. You are then his subject and his 
servant ; for it is not your belonging to this or that church 
that makes you a Christian, but your belief that Jesus is the 
Son of God, and the Messias. The rest you may do at 
your Jeisure, and it is not so laborious a task as you suspect. 
Only consider what the church of Rome and what the Pro- 
testant churches require of you, and judge which is the 
most reasonable, and the most conformable to the Ne\^ 
Testament. The church of England, in her form of bap- 
tism of those of riper years^ requires of you only an assent 
to the Chrisrian religion in general, and to the apostles* 
creed in particular. 

Another impediment to the conversion of the Jews is, that 
in the Christian world there is much indifference and cold- 
ness towards religion, much dissoluteness of manners, and 
dishonesty ; that amongst us many Sceptics, Deists, and 
Infidels are also to be found, who have deserted the faith in 
which they were educated. We may suppose, without any 
breach of charity, that in these respects the Jews are not 
better than the Christians, nor free from the same faults ; 
that they have their doubters, and their unbelievers, besides 
those who miad nothing except the cares and concerns and 
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Tanities tod dirersions of this world, that they and we go, 
one to his farm f and another to his merchandise^ whilst the 
prophets are little regarded by the Jew, and the aposdes by 
the Christian, 

Another great and well-known difficulty in the conver- 
fiion of the Jews (as also of the Mohammedans) is the doc- 
trine of the Holy Trinity, which they have sJways been 
taught to look upon as not reconcileable with the unity of 
God. All that I shall say to this is, that no one should 
attempt to remove this prejudice, and to satisfy them upon 
this subject, till he has brought them to believe the divine 
mission of Jesus Christ, and his character as Prophet, Mes- 
sias, Teacher of Truth, and Worker of Miracles. If they 
will not admit the things relating to his offices and ministry, 
it would be a vain and useless undertaking to debate with 
them about the dignity of his nature. And when it is ne« 
cessary to proceed to that part of Chri3tianity, this doctrine 
should be represented even as it is delivered in the New 
Testament, and no otherwise ; and then many things may 
, be observed concerning the Aqyog^ the angel of God^s pre- 
^ence^ and the angel of the covenant^ from the Old Testa^ 
ment, and from Philo, and from some antient Jewish vri* 
ters. It will also be well worth the while to conader how 
the oldest Christian apologist now extant hath reasoned with 
the Jews upon this subject,, as also how Limborch managed 
that part of the controversy with Orobius. What righl 
hath a modem controvertist to require more from a Jew 
than Justin Martyr required from Trypho ? I .might say, 
than the apostles and first preachers required from those 
whom they converted, when they admitted them to bapr 
tism ? ' And, Philip said, If thou believest with all thine 
heart, thou mayest (be bapti:?ed). And he answered and 
said, I believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God. And 
this is life eternal, that they might know thee the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent/ 

' Hie autem ita me gessi, ut nullius peculiaiis inter Chri-. 
stianos controversi dogmatis, sed sojius evangelii patrocimum 
susceperim : secutus judicium viri summi et religionis Chrii 
stiana^ patroni ac vindicis omnium calculo prudcntissiini ac 
strenuissimi, Hugonis Grotii, qui in.aureOsuo et nuBiquaffl 
satis laudato De veritate religionis Ghristianae tractatu, pon 
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Ufitum eandem disputandi radonem observavit ; sed et in 
epistola quadam ad Gerardum Joannem Vossium hanc in- 
sdtuti sm TBtionem reddk : Triados probatiwii^ in eo libro 
directe aggres^iisrum sunty Tnemor ejus quod a viro magn6 
socero tuo audiveram^ peccasse Plessaum et alios j quod 
fationibus a natura petitisj et Plaionicis, sdepe rton apposi^ 
tis^ testimoniis, adstriiere voluissent rem non ponendam in 
ilia cum Atheis^ PaganiSj Jud^is^ Mahumethistis disputa'* 
tione^ qui omnes ad sacra's literas ducendi sunt^ ut inde ta^ 
lia hauriant^ quce nisi Deo semei patefaciente cognosci ne* 
queunt. Hinc quotiescunque Judsus ad d(^mata quibu8«> 
dam Chrisdanis peculiaria, qualia plura in ipsius scripto 
occumint, me pertrahere conatus est, ego studiose id daJi-. 
navi ; ratus, contra hominem Novi Testamend auctoritateni 
negantem fmstra disputari de dogmadbus alibi aut non, aut 
saltern non.clat^ reyelads, quorum proinde fides divinam 
Novi Testamenti autoritatem praesupponit ; ac proinde suf* 
ficere, ut contra Judaeum sola evangelii divinity adstruatur, 
de qua siquis argumencorum pondere convictus sit, eadem 
opera omnium quae evangelium tradit dogmatum Veritas ac 
divinitas ipsi comprobata erit : quft semel comprobata, ipsd 
porro attenta adhibka Novi Testamenti lectione, omnibus- 
que in dmore Domini legidme examinads, dijudicare potent^ 
quid de dogmadbus inter Christianos controversis consen* 
tanee veritati in Novo Testamento traditse statuendum sit/ 
Limborch. Pracfat. 

* Tandem concludit vir doctus, quod propheta^ qui in 
seipsum ut verum Deum Israelis Jidem exegerit^ q'ui Dei 
omnipotentiam sihi arrogaverit, qui verba sua ut a se 
prtecepta^ populo indixerit^ admitti non debet '^ et datQ 
impossibili^ quod Messias^ quern Jud^i expectant^ earn 
doctrinam Israelem edoceret, jitreforet ut pseudopropheta 
iapidandus. Sed ego jam isri illationi occurri, quod Jesus 
Christus semper se Patris legatum et fiiium praedicet, et in 
se, ut talem, fidem exigat. Neque ulterius quicquam, ut 
necessario credendum, evangelium exigit. Si qui plura ad 
salutem creditu necessaria decrevere, eorum decretis non 
teneor, qui solam Scripturam sacram unicam fidei meas r©- 
gulam agnoscOk Ex ilia itaque vir doctissimus, ut aliquoties 
monui, contra me argumentari debet: non ex doctrinis, de 
quibus inter Chrisdanos disputatur, et quarum fidem Scrip* 
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tiinniiaqoaifisttbailiktendsftadutbpa»ae^ Kespons 
p. 8964 

As mincks wei^ the great insntfment to concert the 
Jews and Genifles in the apostolical age, so the absence of 
them at present must needs be a disadtantage, as far as the 
propa^pdon of Christianity is concerned. 
- Hie Jews will say. If the miracles recorded ia 70V sa« 
cred books were reaUjr wrought^ our andestcxrs weremex^ 
cnsable in rejettii^ Christianity } but these are transactions 
of remote antiquity, and we cannot be charged at preseat 
with resbting such evidence. If it should please God to 
enable you to show us the like wonders, you should find 
us more compliant. In the mean time we choose to adhere 
to areligion which yon, as well as we, hold to have been of 
divine original. These arguments are not conclusive ; but, 
as ihey are not desdtute of a phusible ^peaiance, prejudiced 
persons will not easily give them iq>. 

Thus the conversion of the Jews seems to be removed to 
a distant day : but the Scriptures, as we observi^, give us 
reasons to expect it ; and this expectation is much coiSirmed 
by the wonderful preservation of that people. 

If therefore there be a time m the decrees of Providence^ 
when many who sit in darkness shall be enlightened> vbeo 
the everlasdng Gospel shall be more generally known and 
received, and the Jews shall be called to partake of this 
blessing, it is to be supposed that the present obstructions 
to it wiU be removed, and in pardcular those which arise from 
Popery. Popery is the most degenerate form of Chris- 
tianity that can be concaved, and lays a heavier yoke upon 
the necks of Christians than the Scribes and the Pharisees 
ever imposed upon the Jews. It is a religion which can never 
make its way but by cruelty and tyranny, by gibbets and in- 
quisitions, nor be supported but by self-interest andignorance; 
and yet, as it is received by many great and polite, learned 
and flouri^ng nations, it seems at present secure from 
ruin. But the smaller hope and the remoter prospect 
there is of the extinction of this tyranny^ the more re- 
markable and the more providential will the downfall of it 
appear to ail the world, if ever it happen, and strike Jevs 
land Mohammedans and Gentiles with amazemait,and pre* 
pare the way for their conversion. 
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The ntxt step towaitis the mcrease of Christ'^ kingdom 
must be a further improvement of Christianity, and of tlK>se 
vrho receive and profess it. The chuiicb of Rome is not 
the oniy^church tnat wants amendment. Other Christiffi 
societies which have separated themselves from h^, and 
from her grosser defects, are departed more or less from 
the original simplicity of the Oospelj and have mixed some 
doctrines of men with the word of God, and so stand in 
need of some in^rovement. 

It is therefore to be hoped that a time will comewhen re« 
Ugion will have a fairer and a more alluring aspect ; when 
Christians will be united, not in opinion as to all theological 
points, for that is impossible whilst men are men, but that 
they will be united in benevolence and charity, in'intercom'* 
municm, and in one common and simple profession of 
faith ; that thdr manners will be suitable to their profes- 
sion, and that diey will be more peaceable, more virtuous, 
and more jhous ; and then the external impediments to the 
conversion of unbelievers will in no small measure be re- 
moved. Hiese are amendments w:hich seem, besides human 
eflForts, to require such a concurrence of favourable circum- 
stances as scarcely ever meet and are united, together with 
supernatural aids, and an effusion of divine gifts and graces. 
Therefore, it may be said, such a change, such a regenera- 
tion of mankind is not to be expected. And yet strange 
things have been accomplished. Who, that had seen the 
dreadful destruction of Jerusalem, could have thought that 
the Jewish nation, so enfeebled, so dispersed, so abhorred, 
and so oppressed in all places, would have sub^sted for, 
seventeen himdred years ? Who that had beheld the begin- 
nings of Christianky, and the difficulties which it had to en- 
counter, would have imagined that it should spread through 
the known world ? Who that had seen a poor monk set 
his iace against popes and emperors, would have believed 
that the preaching of Luther should have brought about 
a reformation, and the establishment of the Protestant re- 
ligion? 

Nothing is too hard for Omnipotence : great and glorious 

changes, even a new earth wherein dwelleth righteousnesSf 

may be produced by instruments and by methods of which 

we are now ignorant, and which it is vain to seek out by 

3 
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conjectures. These iecret things bekmg to die Lord ouf 
God^ and to him we must leave them. Our duty k to do 
all that lies in our power towards increasing his dominion, 
by studying to understand hia Oospel, by a sober care and 
concern to live suitably to its holy precepted and by not only 
wishing and praying, but endeavouring that his kingdom 
may come, and m will be done on earth as it is in heaven. 

In this third volume, the .Remarks oa Ecdesiasticai 
History are brought down to the death of Constantine, to 
the year 337* ' And here the author begs leave to detain 
the readers, ip two^r three pages, with a subject, which, 
though it may seem only to concern himself, yet he cuanot 
well pass t>ver in silence. 

When he had the favour of being ^pdbted to preach 
Boyle's Lectures, he drew up a pkm for his Diso^irses, un- 
der these four heads : 

^ I. Remarks on the being and perfections of God, and 
particularly on his impartiality and his goodness. 

JI. The nature, vise, and ic^nt of pn^ecy, together 
with ah examination of some predicticms in the Old and m 
the New Testament. 

HI. Considerations on miracles in general, on the mira«> 
des of Christ and his apostles, and on the support which 
they give to die Christian religion. 

IV. The law of Moses and the iewi^ region set in a 
proper light, and defended from some objections antient and 
modem. 

' The substance of his Discourses, upon the setxmd and 
the ihird head, is inserted in these Remarks on Ecclesiastical 
History. 

The noble and prudent Dmution of our Ckrhtian phih'^ 
sopher hadi had suitable effects, and hath ^produced a pirued 
toliectionof Religwus Lectures ^ which in the main may 
be called learned and judicious, though they be not all of 
equal value. 

The subject is copious ; but a succession of hands wifl 9i 
length exlaust the most ^copious theme, and unavoidably 
occask>n a repetition of the «same thom^ts and argum^atS) 
somewhat diversified in m^od and in style. 

This, and the present cool demand for printed s&mODBi 
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tnay indude the lectuvo^ to etfntent themselves wiih preach- 
ing, and to abstaux from publishing. 

But yet, if this &shion should obtahi, ^ere may be rea* 
son to fear that, in process of time, Mr. Boyle's will have 
the same hte (though they deserve a better) with some 
other tecturesj and become mere wall4ectufes^ and discourses 
calculated to exist for half an hour. 

Between the two methods of publishing all or none, there 
seems to be a third, by which ^ I^scourses, bemg stidpped 
of every thing popular, trite, and redundant, may be thrown 
into the more learned and the more contracted form df Dis* 
sertation. This is the mediod which the authoir hath at- 
tempted, and which he takes the liberty to mention : not 
pretend&ig in 'the least to dictate, and to prescribe laws, 
or even to offer advice to bis successors ; but only to make 
aa apology for his own con^ct, and to inform the public, 
which hath a right to a^ ana to know, how he hath endea* 
voored to execute a trust of a public nature committed to 
his care. 
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EUSEBII PR^PARATIO EVAK6ELICA. 

X HE Praparatio and the Demanstratio Evangeliea of 
Eusehius are, like the rest of his works, useful and valiiable 
treatises, and deserve a better edition, especially the former, 
in which are preserved many curious fragments of antient 
writers. It is, says Fabricius, ^ coUecdo pulcherrima ar- 
gumentorum, variorumque notatu dignissimorum mqnu- 
mentorum ac testimoniorum ex scriptoribus extends mag- 
nam partem hodie deperditis, qua animus lectoris praepa- 
returad demonstrationes de veritate evangelii Christiex 
sacris Uteris tanto fadlius imbibendas admittendasque/ 



in. 14. 
Mercury says ; 

^ Mercurius, quern voce vocas, Maiaeque Jovisque 
Filius, hiic veni^ caelesti rege relicto/ 

Vigerus reads 'Ep/x?c os — ^Perhaps : 

^AA' l/^J, oy KocXUig^ Zyji/og TiUi Msctd^og vio^f 
'EPMEIAS 9rpoSf6jyic«— • 

Observe that in these oracles the go'ds themselves are 
supposed to speak. 
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An oracle of Apolb Didymaeus begins thus : 
Myits^ [jJv jLwxafWV fuKBrm TirrtVih 'Pf/j 

' Rhea beatorum mater regtnaque Divikm 
Fcemineos ccctus^ buxum^ el vocalia tractat 
Tympana/ 

Apollo stole this from the Hymn in Matrem Deorum, 
which is called Homer's : 

^ Cui crotalorum, tympanorumque sonus^ simulque strepi* 
tus tibiarum 
Placuit.* ;' 

In th^ oracle we ought to read, not rvfjt.^n-MMy with a 
vowel made short before ^tt, but rwruvuvj as in the Hymn 
to Cybele, rxmivm r locx^y with Barnes and others. So 
in the Atys of Catullus 8. 

* Niveis citata cepit manibus Icve typanum, 
Ti/panum tubam Cybelles^ tua^ Mater, initia.*" 

ApoUonius, Arg. 1. 

The rule is this: When a vowel is made short before 
two consonants, those consonants must be such as can begin 
a syllable, as xu-k)/o^, &c. If any poets have violated mis 
rule, of which there are some instances, it is a fault in 
them, and no examples can justify it. 

G^Aus o/x^Xo^, in the oracle, which Vigerus render 
coetus fosmineuSj is grex semivirorumy the Gallic the ca- 
strated priests or servants of Cybele, who were vagabonds^ 
thieves, beggars, and most infanious wretches. The priests 
of Ids, &c. used to carry their deities about to ask ahns ; 

A a 2 
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upon which Tertullian says very prettily, that the Chris- 
tians could not afford to relieve begging men and begging 
gods too : * Non enim suflidmus et hominibus^ et Diis 
vestris mendicantibus opem ferre/ ApoL 42* 

Van Dale would distinguish between the Galiij and the 
priests- of this goddess ; and supposes the Galli to have 
been rascals of a lower rank. 



V, 8. 
An oracle of Hecate : 

*A%fayTpy iroKv SaJ/xfl: 5fou kItfov* ii f iTr^uuiu 

* Aeriam lucem, et magni stellantia coeli 
Culmina, divines linquo sanctosque penates, 
TeUurexnque peto, quo me tua dicta vocarunt^ 
Visque arcana precuqi traxit^ queisi Nuwna Ki^ap; 
Mortali ^xulcere datur/ 

Perhaps it should be thus : 

'Hip/^v KATA (psyyog u'Trsi^iToy, u(rTS^7rXn&€g^ 
'^Ax^ocvTov TToKv Mi^x 0EnN Xi'TTov, HA I'n'i^uivuf 

lht9o7 T ocppiJTOQV SvrBMVf oJg J)y (p^vU TEPIIfilN 
^A9uy.ociu3¥ E^AH Byi^Tog ISpoTog* 

yigerus corrects zocrei and ri^siv. The rest is mine f 
^^MV for Biov^ '*jS' for.^ y , ISaS navit for aSa^. Vigeru* 
conjectures scch placmt ; which is wrong, and makes a bar- 
barism in the construction. It should be ti:an$lated i 

-^ queis^ pectora DMkmt 



Mortalis mulcere potest/ 
* Quid si f&iya ftyycs-'-Bayi a SnbaS of mi&K. 
1 
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V.23. 

Oenomaus complains that when he himself consulted 
Apollo on some very important affair, and desired his direc- 
tion, he recieived this impertinent answer : 'E;c Tocvvo-r^opcio 
TsMug a^Psvioyfig lilg avvjpf %yjvpcs ivii^t^e (BovXcc7a:iy ci(r'n'£Tovg'<, 
TToiYi^^^vg. * Gyrovaga lapides fundi excutiens, anseres 
prudenter interfice immeiisos, herbivoros/ 

There is no occasion to make Apollo talk more foolishly 
than' he did ; therefore we will try to mend his discourse i 
little. Vigerus, the editor of Eusebius, did not perceiv6 
that thqse were trochaics ; and that instead of ^ovkaiG-iVj 
consiliky it should be ^oKcufriVy ictibus. 

'Ex TaW(rT^(poto Xocag tr^^v^iyyig ^^ki ocvmt 
Xjm^" ivigi^s j3pXa7cr/v ao-vrsTOvgy TToiYitoopovg^ 

^Evi^i^B* For the sake of metre we may read Ivoepi^ovj 
from Bvafi^cuuiy or ivu^a-ovy from Im^iZooj or, which is 
better, Ivoc^iciiyy irUerJlcerey by way of ellipsis^ /with in" 
cipCy conarey or some such verb understood. By this most 
ridiculous oracle, Oenomaus was advised to ^ go and kill 
geefte, by flmging stones at them out of a sling/ 

By a certain anopialy and irregularity^ the Greeks some- 
times put the ir\finitive for the imperative. * Alia est phra- 
ds, apud Graecos usitatissima, cujus exemplum est apud 
Herodotuni, iv. c. 163, ubi itifinitivus est loco imperativi : 
xrv luv 701 licrrrxflg uvoci KCtT^xScov sig Tyiva-scovToVy ad verbum, 
tu quidem quiettis ^Sse redux in patriam Sic et apud Ho* 
p^erum, U. i. 255. 

T\i magmnimum animum habere in peclore. Vide et 
vers. 281. *Non potest subaudiri hi oportety quod alioqui 
subaudiri vtx ea pbrasi 8olet> quia antecessit cri) tu. Ne 
dixeris etiam subaudiendum us/j^yriTo memento ; nam apud 
Hesiodum in hoc v^rsu, ubi nasc ipsa est loquutio, verbum 
J^Qp Intelligi nequit/ Oper, et Dier. 616. 
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* Memor esse aratianis tempestwity nemo enim dlxerit 
fnemento memor esse* VidQ vers. 628 et 641. Clericus, 
Art. Crit. t. i. p. 252. 

But I believe th^t Le Clerc is a little mistaken, and that 
all these anomalies of the Greek language are elliptical 
forms of speech, and capable of being supplied one way 
or other; and in Hesiod, though you cannot say, remem' 
ber to remember^ fii^Lfntro [isiivriuei/os fTva/J yet you jnay 
say, take care to remember^ (pvf^rrov ^jLei^vtiusyog $7voci* 

As we are upon (he subject of Oracles, I shall produce 
two from Socrates die historian, which want emendation. 
H. £. iii. 28. p. 204. 

1. The Rhodians, being under some cal^imity, and con^ 
suiting an oracle, received this answer : 

*ArT/y iKacriUT^otiy Bscy fj^yetv, iyvov "A^covtv^ 
EuS/cy, ohQio^co^Vy ev'jrXoKajjLov A/ovu(roy. 

^AttioDeum maenura placate, purum Adonim, 
Bonae vitae et feucitatis laigitorem, pulchra coma prcdi* 
turn Bacchum.' 

I wonder how Valesius could let such lines pass tmcor- 
rected. This jitys is so differently spelt and declined, that 
we cannot determine whether it should be '^Ati^v, or'^Arr/y, 
or 'AxTiy , or "Atvv^ or "Attuv, or something else. We may 
read, 

2. The Delphic Oracle, in complaisance to Alexander 
the Great, made him a god. 

Z?ya Biooy v^oTOVf Ttai 'Atfijvav Tpnoyevstoiv , . 

TijiMTf fi^ioiiV h a-oifJMTi XpVTFTOV UVAXTU^ 

*Oy Zivg i^ia-Totig ye¥uig ec'n'Si^ip upayoy 
^vyoiAifig SyYiTo7<ny*A}\i^esyijtOv j8a<r<A?flp« 



• Jovem Deum summum et Minervam Tritogenlanj 
Colitc in morlali corp)re absconditum regeiri, 
Qutm felici satu geriuit Jupilcr, vindiceai 
Justiuie mortalibus AJexandruhi wgem.' 

Worship, said the priestess, Jupiter, and his dauglita: 
Minerva, and his son Alexander. It should be, 

Zr,voi B-eouv vTrocTOV^ yMi ^AOyjvuv Tpiroyzveiav 
^Tt^UTiy BPOTEQt T' Iv (ToCuaTi KfVTTTO)/ oivoimoi^ 
*Oy Z^vg ApPHTOIsr yomig fo-Trs/pfv 

^ppyfTOKTs is the emendation of Valesius* 



IX. 

In this book Eqsebius hath inserted several lines of a im- 
tserable Jewish bard, called Ezechiel Tragicus, which de- ^ 
served Bot the honour of being transcribed. Clemens ' 
Alexandrinus hath also regaled his readers with some of 
them, Strom, i. p. 414. and Fabricius gives an account of 
this Ezechiel, Bibl. Gr. i. p. 679. His verses are very- 
faulty, either through his own ignorance and stupidity, or 
from injuries done to him by the librarians. 

Many of the lines might easily be mended ; but upon 
such an author the labour would be ill bestowed. * In 
scowring an asse's head,' says somebody, 'nothing isiost, 
except soap and pains.* But soap and pains are too good 
to be thrown away. 

Genrianus Hervetus thought him an elegant poet: De 
|a Monnoye, a man of better taste, speaks of him with 
the contempt which he deserves ; and supposes that he 
Frote in the first or second century. Huetius places him 
a hundred years at least before Chnjt. It is no great matter 
when he lived : but I should imagine him to be at least a 
hundred years older than Clemens Alexandrinus, who cites 
{lim, and who flourished towards the end of the second 
century. See Baillet, Jtig. dee Savans, t. iv. p. 1 99« 
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X. 10, 

ftairyiy * STrafrox, Kop)r^ oL^ayn — ^ diluvis^ incendia, Pro- 
snethais, lo, Europa, * Proserpinge raptus' — 

They are the words of Africanug, who is speaiing of 
the Greek mythology. X^aprol, * Supplendum credo, 
vel o^vTi^i vel (rtpuTitaretij vel aliguid simile* Omnino 
enim post Europam, de Cadmo, Cadmique militibusei; 
Draconic dentibus repente satis, locutus videtur.* 

So Vigerus, who saiy the meaning of the place, but was 
nustaken in thinking it wanted emendation ; for the sol- 
diers who sprang from the Dr^on*s teeth are called Xraf- 
r^ by the Greeks, and Sparii .by the Ljktins. See Hygi' 
HUS^Fabi 17 8. andMunker* 

XI. 31. 

Eusebius, and the Fathers in general, were of opihion 
that Plato borrowed several things from Moses and the pro- 
phets ; but the proofs which they produce are usually by 
no means conclusive and satisfactory. 

He says here, Tifj 'E^p/wv ypoe(p^gs^^ iKoca-T^irjjjLtovjr 
yyijMccrcoy i7n(pciov9va'yig^ Kai slhv 6 0cOf, on KuTsJoy^ xat h^l 
T{? TfavTLuy (rvyx,c(pocXe^icuo'Si (pcctrKQva-yjgj Kocl sT^sv S 0£flf 
xei 'TTdcvTU^ Ttocl i^oVf xocKoc Xiocv* Ajtove roZ HT^droovog }d' 
yavTogt E/ iJLSV ^yj xaXog ecmy oh o kocrfiog^, o, t€ ofjjMiovf' 
yog eiya^og^ itiXoy cog irpog to aih^v s^Xstts* Ka/ Trdhvj 
*0 fjJy yup TiceKkKTrog tcav yeyoyoTouVi o S' oc^nrTog rufu ociTm* 
* Quum etiam, ut quodque perfectuih erat divinum opus, 
hanc sacrae literae clausulam identidem adjecerint, JSt vidil 
JDeus quod bonum ^sset : iteraque ut simul omnia compre* 
henderent, Et vidil Deus omnia^ et ecce valde bona eranU 
Platonem audi sic loqiientem, jitqui si bonus est hie mun- 
dtiSj si bonus ejusdem artifex^profocto speciem aternitatis 
imitdri maluit. Atque iterum. Nam uti vtundus am- 
nium qu^e condiia sunt aptimus est^ ita Deus artj/icum 
omnium optimus.^ 

Surely a Pagan philosopher might say that the wwld 
was ■ ' / 

* Thfi fairest offspriKg of the fairest mind/ 
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t^ithout having seen the books of Moses* Eusebius might 
have produced a passage more remarkable, and more to 
his purpose, from Plato's Timseus, p. 37, where it is said, 
that when God saw the world which he had made, begin to 
live and move, he v^as greatly pleased. 'D.g S5 juvriSsy rs 
uvTO TLxl ^m ^nyoriTi toov di^icQv Seuy yeyovog uyuK^LU i 
^fyyjfcra^ IlaD^f, y\yu<F^y\ t5 -kuI Iv^pocvOBig: — ^^.Postquam 
igitur universi Pater atque progenitor opus illud a se crea-* 
turn animadvertisset et moveri et vivum esse, Deorum im* 
mortalium, natum tamen atque creatum simulacrum, mirum 
in modum gavisus est atque obtect&tus illo suo opere/ 
To which we may add the fable of Jupiter, mentioned by 
some mythologist, that when he was born, he laughed for 
seven days together- 
Socrates, in the Phsedo, relates jj^ajGov kccXovj an elegant 
history, concerning an earth altogether resplendent and 
beautiful, ad(mied with the brightest colours, whose rockd 
and solid parts were all precious stones, and exhibited, o-a^ 
^la TS Koci loi<r7riiag KOi (r^ia^ay^ovg"^ 

Eusebius might have also compared this narrative with 
Isaiah liv, — * I will lay thy stones with fair colours, and 
thy foundations with sapphires, and will make thy gates of 
carbuncles,' &c. 

Ezekiel xxviii.^ • In Eden, the garden of God, every 
, precious stone was thy covering, the sardius, topaz and 
diamond, the sapphire, the jasper,' &c. 

Whence Tobit says, xiii. that Jerusalem should be built 
with * sapphires, emeralds, precious stones,' &c.; and St. 
John^ Rev. xxi. saw her descend from heaven, thus-adorned 
with every precious stone. 

And vet I would not venture to affirm that Plato was ac<* 
quainted with the Scriptures, but leave it as a moot pomt. 



XV. 22; 

We have here a dissertation of Hotinus, in which that 
philosopher proves very well that the $oul is an imiiiaterial, 
simple, indivisible substance. 
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XV. 62. 

After an account of the various disagreeing Opinions of 
the learned Pagans, Eusebius concludes with some lines of 
Timon Phliasius, who wrote satires called Silli, in which he 
ridiculed the vain and violent contentions of the philoso- 
phers. These poems were a species of the burlesque^ and 
consisted of verses taken from Homer, and, with small al- 
terations, accommodated and applied to the subject. 

T/^ yap TOV(rV o?.o'^ si^i^i ^vvsyjks ikxt/jo-^ui ; 
^HyjiZg (Tw^pouos oy.Kog' 6 yoco cicoTTujcrt ypKonQsi^^ 

* 

*Eq (ipiOog Icrf/jf/^i TuHpyj^ tcxI eg IXttI^x (SckKKu^ 

• Ecquis COS dir0 pugnse inflammavit amore ? 
Concurrens lingiias fremitus : namque ille silenttrm 
Impatiens, morbi contagia fceda loquacis 
Immisit: saevo multi pcriere venenol 

# 

^Diralues hominum, Contcntio, vanacjuc jactans, 
Moritiferique soror Belli, Pugnaeque nnnistra, 
Iiwadit, caecoque diu rapta inipete, tandem 
Coniiraiat gravitate caput, spemque objicit uliro." 

These verses are also to be found in Clemens Ale3t; 
Strom. V. p. 651, with some variation. 

V. 2. The first and second syllables of (riM'rrlao-t coa- 
lesce. In Clemens a-iyoaa-i* 

4. ^'oncc. Ferhaps ^Wnoc* But the present tense may 
be right. 

Ksvov'^ Read ksv^v from Clemens. 

K^KuKvtocy with the second syllable short. Hesiod has 

Aoci^OHyjy '^i XaXocKocg ; — ' 
with the second syllable long. Oper. et Dier. 207. 
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S. sPiTo^* in Clemens bat^cg. At least, it should be ^itto;. 
But this, though it ihena the verse, wUl not mend the. bad 
sense j for how can ''Ef/^ be the sister of herself? Perhaps, 

As in Homer, II. A. 441 . 

If the rest were like this specimen, the loss of it is not 
to be regretted. In this sort of wit, to parodies^ the mo- 
dems have infinitely surpassed the antients, who have, I 
think, only one ingenious poem of this kind; but that 
poem hath a fault which spoils all its beauties, and is scan- 
dalously obscene. It is no matter whose it is, or wh«re it is 
to be found. 
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